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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


Which has now borne the 
Stamp of Public Approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO'S FRUIT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING & INVIGORATING. 


is == There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable 

e aperient which will, by natural means, get 

Mio rid of dangerous waste matter, without de- 

ely seaura-civine pressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. § 

Gentle and safe in its action, it does not 
cause griping or weakness. Always keep it 
in the house or in your travelling bag in 
readiness for emergencies. 


Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


Inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


8.8. Peshawur,” c/oG.P.0., London. Sirs,— | 
ef I herewith enclose photo of my bout. The ¥ BADMINTON COURTS. 
engine on stern is your “ Simplex” 3} h.p., and . 
7 it runs beautifully, driving this boat. at 5 miles RECREATION ROOMS, 

t PAVILIONS, SHOOTING LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 

SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c 
mander, R.N.R. Any Row Boat can be converted into OuR BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE UHEAPEST aND BEST 


ina Son by attaching the “ Sim- Designs and Prices Free. Buy manufacturers. 
may plex” Motoronstern. The “Simplex ” isa petrol motor, aries 

™ complete with all fittings, to, and independent F, D. COWIESON & CO0., 8t. Rollox, CLASC W 
rudder. Write for Booklet, giving sizes, prices, and particulars. Also Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office. &c. 
Catalogue of Max Paraffin and Petrol Motors, 3 to 30 h.p., for Boats 

of all kinds.—W. Macmillan & Co. B. Dept., Alloa, Scotland 


BADGE BROOCHES of the 
British Navy and Army. 


A Remarkable Production. Enamelied in the Correct 
Heraldic Colours of the Ships’ and Regimental Crests. 


Over 300 different Badges are in stock, and a completion of the Navy and Army List is being 
proceeded with, together with many Territorial Regiments now in training ; also a number 
of Crests are now in hand for the Ships of H.M. Navy. 


Any Crest can be made to spectal order. Write for full particulars. 


BOTLY & LEWIS, Mansfacturins Solid Siver - - 2/6 An entirely unique 


Jewellers, etc. In velvet-lined box. production Solid 

25, KING STREET, READING. Gold complete in 
(ESTABLISHED A CENTURY.) Enamel - - - 1/6 velvet-lined leather 
Send for our Illustrated Booklet—post free. Phone 172. In fancy border. case. - - + Post Free Anywhere. 
In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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MR. PERCY WHITAKER ON RORY O’MOORE 


Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE VALUE IT strikes the inexperienced 
OF HORSES man as a wonderful thing 

that experts should agree 
as nearly as they do about the value of 
horses. Anyone who is not a judge of 
make and shape, if it cannot quite be 
said that most yearlings look very much 
alike to him, is unable to comprehend 
why one, with a beautiful arched neck 
and other features which please the 
casual observer, should be appraised at 
something like 100 guineas —if the 


Q 


breeder is lucky enough to get it— 
whilst another, quite possibly the smaller 
of the two, evokes the enthusiasm of 
those who go to examine him, it being 
agreed that the man who buys him for 
three thousand guineas or so will 
probably have reason to consider him- 
self lucky. Of course this may be, 
more often than not as a matter of fact 
it is, a mistaken view of the situation, 
for high-priced vearlings have a most 
unpleasant habit of turning out to be 
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moderate or even not so good as that 
term implies. The point I am emphasis- 
ing is that those who are accepted as 
best qualified to give opinions are 
usually not far out in their notions of 
what the animals will make at auction. 

Nevertheless it is in truth an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to say what a horse 
is really worth. We are told that “ the 
value of a thing is just as much as it 


will bring’”’; but frequently this is not 
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which he won by six lengths, carrying 
8st. 4lb.? No one would have been 
much surprised to hear of his having 
been sold for something like forty times 
his two-year-old price if there had been 
any question of sale. What, again, was 
the value of Willonyx at the end of his 
three-year-old career ? He had won five 
races worth £2,212; at the same time 
he was not as good as Wolfe Land, who 
in the Duke of York Stakes had beaten 


CLARISSIMUS, 


the case. Take Victor Wild as an 
example. His value was 330 guineas, 
if the saying quoted be correct, for that 
is what he “brought’’ when offered 
for sale. What was he worth after he 
had been beaten a short head for the 
Hunt Cup, giving that good horse 
Clorane 9 1b., this Ascot defeat—though 
the word defeat does not seem to meet 
the circumstances—following on his easy 
victory in the Kempton Park Jubilee 
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him nearly three lengths, the winner in 
receipt of only 21b. Willonyx was just 
about the same animal as Last Call on 
the running of the Newbury Autumn 
Cup; he was trying to give Last Call 
7 lb. and finished two lengths behind 
him. He was a neck behind Cardinal 
Beaufort, who beat him by that distance 
in the Great Northern Leger at even 
weights, so there can be no doubt about 
that! He was not as good as Whisk 
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Broom, the American colt failing by 
only a head to give 4lb. He was a long 
way behind Greenback who in the Royal 
Stakes at Newbury gave him 11 |b. 
and beat him a length. Yet it is under- 
stood that when he quitted the Turf 
40,000 guineas would have been paid 
for him if Mr. Charles Howard had been 
willing to accept it. 

Numerous other instances could be 
given of horses reckoned to be worth a 
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either way, make him out to be worth 
so many thousands or not more than 
the same number of hundreds. 


* * * * 


NEWMARKET The time for a visit to 

Newmarket for the Craven 
Meeting is approdching as I write, with 
the chance of seeing fairly representative 
three-year-olds in the Biennial, the 
Column Produce, West Ditton, and 


THE BIMKIN (ON RIGHT). 


small fraction of what was paid or 
offered for them later on. This matter 
has been occupying my attention, as I 
was lately requested to give evidence 
about a well-bred three-year-old who 
cost a very large sum the previous season, 
had run fairly well, but probably had 
not shown his true form and might 
certainly have proved successful at the 
stud. In such a case one could argue 
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Craven Stakes, and perhaps a two-year- 
old of whom we are to hear a great deal 
later. The Craven Stakes, indeed, must 
really be considered to retain its 
character, for of the last eight winners 
three proceeded to gain what are called 
‘“classic honours,’ Slieve Gallion, Neil 
Gow, and Kennymore; and last year 
Pommern was beaten by Rossendale, 
the second trying, however, to give 15 Ib. 


+ 
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Among the puzzles of racing is the fact 
that favourites seem to do_ extra- 
ordinarily well in some races and to 
be habitually beaten in others. The 


Beckenham Two-year-old Stakes at New- 
bury is a particularly striking instance of 
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having overtaken the favourite for the 
Biennial that season. The betting 
pointed to the belief that the race would 
go to Prince Soltykoff by the aid of 
Leisure Hour. It was in the Biennial 
that St. Amant, 7 to 2 on, was beaten by 


HARMONICON, WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP 


the former, while the Newmarket Biennial 
is accepted as a conspicuous example of 
the latter. There have, indeed, been 
some surprising upsets in this race, 
though it was in the Column Produce 
Stakes that Cyllene was beaten with odds 
of 6 to 1 on him, the usual fate, however, 


His Majesty; the next season Lord 
Falmouth’s Galeas was supposed to be 
a good thing and could not even run 
into a place; then came Radium, also 
unplaced to Troutbeck, and Dripsey 
nowhere to Dusty Miller. Perrier broke 
the spell, winning for King Edward ; 
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A LOOK ROUND 


but so good a mare as Winkipop failed, 
giving weight, however, to the winner, 
Sanctuary ; Porphyrio and Corfu, equal 
favourites, could not win it between them; 
Bexhill, with 7 to 4 on him, was easily 
beaten by Cylgad; Pilliwinkie failed to 
give Nassau 121b. The year before last 
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there, as did his sometime stable 
companion Roseland. There seems no 
particular reason to think that our 
present three-year-olds are of particularly 
good class, but this must for some time 
remain a matter of speculation. It was 
not recognised till a considerable time 


HOPSACK THE RUNNER-UP FOR THE WATERLOO CUP 


Polycrates disposed of four better 
favourites in a field of eight, and last 
year the Royal colours on Jungle Cock, 
backed at even money, were carried home 
four lengths behind Sydian. Not a 
good race for back rs! 

As for two-year-olds at the Craven, 
The Tetrarch made his first appearance 


after the Derby of 1906 that a number 
of those who followed Spearmint home 
were animals of exceptional merit. 
* * * * * 

jockeys I think there can be no doubt 

that the art of jockeyship has 
declined, though why it should have 
done so it is impossible to say unless it 
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be that the introduction of a new seat 
has led to confusion. The other day I 


HARMONICON AND HOPSACK IN THE SLIPS 


was looking at Sir George Chetwynd’s 
“Racing Reminiscences’ and one 
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thing much struck me. Sir George, 
discussing the Craven Meeting of 1875, 
remarks that dead-heats of three are 
unusual, but there was one for the 
Bushes Handicap, the judge being unable 
to separate Trombone, Hermitage, 
and Cat’s Eye. Writing about the run 
off the author writes: “I went 
down the course about 200 yards from 
the winning post, and as Fordham passed 
me he was sitting like a monkey on 
Trombone’s neck, I conclude to ease the 
horse’s back for a moment, and I could 
see his little hands and fingers gripping 
the single rein in a vice of iron as the 
old horse struggled for his head. ‘ Not 
yet, old man! not yet!’ you could 
almost swear Fordham was __ saying 
encouragingly to his mount, till within 
ten strides of the post, when he let him 
have his head inch by inch and won 
all out three-quarters of a length.” 
Fordham’s seat, “ sitting like a monkey 
on Trombone’s neck,’’ must have borne 
a striking resemblance to that to which 
we have now grown accustomed, and 
the scene described took place more 
than forty years ago. 

There always have been until the last 
two or three years famous jockeys who 
stood out and made great names for 
themselves, since and if we knew it 
most likely before the days of Sam 
Chifney and Jim Robinson. I came 
upon a letter the other day which I 
received in 1886 from the late Duke 
of Beaufort in which he speaks of 
these two and of Bill Arnold who he 
says was first class, ‘‘ but,” he continues, 
“however good the old jockeys were, 
and some five or six were first-rate 
undoubtedly, that any one of them was 
better than Archer I do not believe. He 
is a wonder. He establishes a feeling, 
an affinity or something of the sort, 
between himself and his horse, and he 
makes some of them gallop when no 
other living man could do so.” Archer’s 
percentage of winning mounts used to 
be extraordinary, but there were other 
good jockeys at the time, and on many 
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occasions in a well fought out finish he 
was beaten a head, often as the head 
was the other way. 

There could be no better proof of the 
comparatively poor standard as a whole 
than the way in which of late years 
Maher and Wootton were accustomed 
to head the list season after season, right 
away from their followers. In 1913 
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find Wootton 137, Maher 127, then Trigg 
95 ; but Maher rode in 460 races, average 
27.00 ; Trigg tried as many as 706 times, 
average 13.45. In 1909 the figures were : 
Wootton, 777 mounts, 165 wins, average 
21.23; Maher, 423 mounts, 116 wins, 
average 27.42 ; then Higgs, 589 mounts, 
101 wins, average 17.14. 


* * * 


HIDDEN PLEDGE AND DASHER 


Wootton had grown heavy and could 


not ride as often as he had done. But 
in 1912 he came at the top with 118 
winners, Maher 109, Whalley, however, 
having a notably successful year and 
reaching 99. In 1911 Maher was for a 
long time unable to ride in consequence 
of an accident ; Wootton, with 187 wins, 
was no fewer than 76 in front of his 
mmediate follower, Trigg. In 1910 we 


THE I have given pictures of all 
PICTURES the leading three - year - olds 
and older horses with high 
reputations, all, that is to say, which are 
procurable, and this accounts for the 
absence of such photographs from the 
present issue. Clarissimus, Lord Fal- 
mouth’s son of Radium and_ of his 
unbeaten mare Quintessence, is the only 
example of what has become a feature 
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in the magazine, and the view of him 
does not enable one to obtain an accurate 
impression of his make and shape. Some 
few owners do not like their animals to 
be photographed, Captain Machell, for 
one, used to object ; he had an idea that 
the operation was likely to upset them, 
and it is, of course, quite possible that 
an excitable young horse might be 
worried’ by the camera and the un- 
accustomed business of “standing.” 
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training. It is at least satisfactory that 
the owner of Moifaa should continue to 
race, though at the same time regrettable 
that he is now never seen on a race- 
course. He has not once witnessed the 
success—or the failure—of his son of 
Ladas and Bim. 

To many sportsmen the event of 
primary importance during the few weeks 
before writing has been the Waterloo 
Cup, which went to Mr. Hulton for the 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY INTERESTED IN THE SPORT 


Many, on the other hand, do not seem in 
the least to mind. Here is a reminiscence 
of Rory O’Moore. It is not unknown for 
’chasers to score at the age of fifteen, but 


it is raro! His owner, Mr. Percy 
Whitaker, is clearing the water on him 
in the Bracknell Steeplechase at Haw- 
thorn Hill, which he won from Jacobus, 
General Fox (pulled up), and Maid 
Marian (fell). Here, too, is Mr. Spencer 
Gollan’s four- year-old, The Bimkin, 
perhaps the best hurdler at present 


second time, by the aid of Harmonicon, 
he having taken it in 1908 with Hallow 
Eve. A portrait of the winner is given, 
one also of Hopsack, the runner up, and 
an illustration of the two in the slips. 
Yet another picture shows Hidden Pledge 
and Dasher, whose keen interest in the 
sport is obvious from their faces; and, 
a novel spectacle, here are some officers 
of the Indian Army making their first 
acquaintance with Altcar. 

It happens that I have just received from 
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Mr. Robert M. Barker, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
a portrait of an Irish wolfhound, Eclaire, 
winner of two first and two special prizes 
when fifteen months old. I have thought 
it interesting to publish this that it may 
be compared with the greyhounds. There 
are a few good specimens of the 
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wolf-hound in the hands of wealthy 
admirers in the United States, Mr. Barker 
writes, and it is hoped to popularise 
these handsome dogs who “ have been 
used to good advantage in Montana, 
Wyoming, and other Western States for 
bear, wolf, and coyote hunting.” 


MR, ROBERT M. BARKER'S IRISH WOLFHOUND, ECLAIRE 


VERTIGO 


A STORY OF THE NEIGHING STEED AND THE SHRILL CAMP 


BY NUMBER THREE 


WITH many a wayward chestnut mare 
have I striven in my time; some of 
them have dealt me more hurt; others 
have caused me less toil. There was 
something about Vertigo II.—a hint that 
here, maybe, was some peccant princess 
imprisoned by a cruel magician in equine 
shape, that combined with the unhappy 
circumstances in which we were thrown 
together, of which we were both victims, 
to fix her indelibly in my memory. 
In the well-filled stabling of my mind 
the stall she occupies is one of the least 
obscure. 

Vertigo II. and I joined the Hampstead 
Hussars about the same time : long, long 
ago, in the early days of the war, when 
Mr. Garvin of The Observer still thought 
it would all be over in six months—that 
shows how long ago it was. I was a raw 
recruit; she was intended to become 
an officer’s charger. What she herself 
intended to do was to lead a life of 
well-fed leisure; and, during the time 
I was acquainted with her, admirably she 
succeeded. Whether she was ultimately 
persuaded to adopt a more strenuous 
career I know not: our paths in 
life diverged immediately after our 
memorable jaunt together. 

Of noble lineage—by St. Vitus, out 
of Tango Tea, by Lipton, passing 
shapely, and powerful—more powerful 


than I could have wished—in civil life 
she had been a racehorse—a_ steeple- 
chaser—of small distinction. New as 
she was to the military life, however 
she proved from the first as expert in 
the gentle art of ‘‘ dodging the column ” 
as any old soldier. Not for her the long 
and tiring field-day, the return at night 
with drooping head and sweat-streaked 
flanks. On joining the regiment she 
developed a sore back, and from that 
time till our ways parted she was never 
ridden. Her back remained sore. 
Possibly she managed to lie down at night 
and irritate it; however she managed to 
keep it sore, not so very sore, but just 
sore enough, in spite of our crusty but 
capable Veterinary Officer, is a mystery ; 
but for the two months we were in camp 
together, Somewhere in England, she 
reigned queen of the sick-lines and did 
no manner of work. 

Into that corner of the camp set apart 
for the ailing came other steeds with 
their maladies and injuries, recovered, 
and returned to duty; for two long 
months Vertigo II. was a fixed feature 
of the landscape, haughty and shameless. 

“What a beautiful horse!’ I have 
heard a staff-officer say as he paused to 
gaze upon her. So she was; but from 
her crafty brown eye there looked the 
soul of an adventuress: in human form 
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VERTIGO II. 


she would have painted her face and 
called herself the Honourable Mrs. 
Somebody. 


She was, with some justice, reputed 
to be not quite right in her head. 
Certainly her grimaces as one approached 
her were not suggestive of sanity. It 
was her whim to receive visitors with 
head lowered, ears back, lip protruded 
like a camel’s, and nothing of her eyes 
to be seen but the whites. To go nearer 
to her empty-handed was to court 
certain disaster ; it was, in fact, asking 
for it. Much more reasonable horses, 
nay, even those decrepit animals so 
popular in the equitation class, were 
safely moored fore and aft: hers the 
lightest heels in all the camp were as 
free as they were ready. Tethered only 
by a long rope from the cow-collar round 
her neck to a peg in the ground, she was 
able, and very willing, to deal destruction 
in a wide circle. Furthermore, she could 
use her fore feet with great skill and had 
a dangerous right like Gunboat Smith’s, 
but quicker. 

As it frequently fell to my lot to tend 
the sick horses I knew the unwisdom of 
going up to her without an offering of 
hay. I also learned the advisability of 
getting out of range before she had 
finished it. She was a rapid eater; and 
gratitude was not one of her virtues. 
The first time I saw, as she bolted the 
last mouthful, those gathered-up hind 
quarters with the tucked-in tail lurching 
round at me I escaped from the kneeling 
position I was in only by turning a 
back-somersault. 

Though doing nothing to earn her 
corn, none announced the approach of 
feeding-time with more imperious a 
whinney. It may be that she considered 
a contemptuous attitude towards her 
environment becoming in one whose 
name has appeared in print, even thus : 


(Also ran: Vertigo IT.) 


Such a pose is indefensible ; we were 
none of us encouraged to remember what 
we had been in that private life already 
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become a dim and beautiful dream. If 
your former occupation had been that 
of a ship’s fireman it was not expected 
that your appearance at church parade 
should provide a clue to it: by no 
means should your conduct at early 
morning stables suggest that you had 
drawn a handsome salary merely for 
reading aloud on Sunday afternoons to 
an illiterate millionaire. Other names, 
too, on the regimental roster had 
achieved the distinction of public print 
—iine, for one. But I was not uppish 
about it: I found it impossible to avoid 
doing at least my share of the work ; 
and it was not dangerous to come near 
me without a handful of ham sandwiches. 
Vertigo II. seemed to dwell in the days 
when, under the red and yellow stripes 
of Mr. Ben Boodlebury, she strode 
before admiring fashionable throngs at 
Plumpton or Wye. 

At length réveillé rang for the last 
time over that particular tented field. 
Winter drew near; the chanting of 
“Good King Wenceslas”’ by certain 
wags on beholding rime-powdered grass, 
by then no phenomenal morning sight, 
was becoming a little stale; and we 
were to be moved that day into barns 
or cowsheds, according as we were men 
or horses. 

’Twas in the unwelcome day-dawn, 
hoar and chill, that my troop-sergeant 
addressed me. It was not his custom 
to emit pleasant sounds from his mouth, 
or rather from his nose, whence proceeded 
the greater part of his utterances, and 
this occasion was no exception. He and 
I were not exactly a mutual admiration 
society: he, I think, had small belief 
in the presence of a field-marshal’s baton 
in my haversack—had he suspected such 
a thing he would have told me to throw 
it away—and I would not willingly have 
entrusted to his care a healthy donkey 
I valued. 

He said, ‘“‘ You are not to ride with 
the troop to-day. You ’ave to take that 
barmy chestnut mare from the sick-lines 
and lead her over to the new sick-lines 
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and report there to the Veterinary 
Sergeant-Major.”’ 

Of “Very good, Sergeant,” and 
“ Right,” I selected the latter reply. 
By no tremor of voice did I betray my 
emotion, though I felt that such a task 
should have been imposed by none less 
than the Colonel in person—in this 
manner: laying a paternal hand on my 
shoulder, though not by many years my 
senior, he should have said: 

“My lad, I have selected you for a 
mission of peculiar delicacy because 2 

Sinking on one knee in the approved 
Brigadier Gerard style I would have 
answered : 

“My Cclonel, my life is my country’s.” 

I labelled and placed on a waggon 
my belongings: my ascetic kit-bag, my 
rifle—that unerring weapon when cor- 
rectly aimed—my. sword, my snicker- 
snee, bleak and lean, grey and cruel 
(Henley, you know) that was to redden 
to the hilt with German gore when the 
Hampstead Hussars rode through the 
Uhlans like paper at the Gates of Berlin. 

I watched the regiment, all three 
squadrons, assemble on parade, mount, 
and ride away. I heard the clattering 
hoofs afar on the highway, mingling with 
the sound of manly voices joined in that 
stirring war-song : 

‘It’s all right in the summer-time—in the 
summer-time 

I witnessed unmoved the scene of 
demolition around me: it had been a 
lumpy camp to lie upon, and one ever 
to be associated in my mind with much 
physical and mental discomfort. Before 
the onslaughts of the fatigue-party the 
tents were vanishing like ice creams 
before an opulent schoolboy. Round a 
newly-broached barrel of ale from the 
officers’ mess a mob of servants and 
grooms were buzzing like flies. The 
Quartermaster-Sergeant having, as he 
said, constituted himself a picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles in the way of 
abandoned odds and ends of equipment, 
was prowling about like a pariah-dog in 
an Eastern street. A dejected youth 
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deputed to see the rubbish consumed in 
the brick incinerator was crouched or 
an empty box watching the flames. Him 
an alcohclic and nondescript hanger-on 
of the kitchen staff, a large bottle in his 
hand and a pheasant’s tail-feather in his 
greasy forage-cap, endeavoured to cheer 
with melody : 
““ What do you see in the firelight, my 
darling ?”’ 

I Jooked upon Vertigo II. Distraught 
by the unwonted air of things, with head 
erect and nostrils wide, she presented a 
lonely, a tragic, a majestic figure. If 
her golden skin was not exactly gleaming 
in the autumn sunshine it was because 
for two months she had not received the 
grooming necessary to produce that 
pleasing effect. Also her winter coat 
was growing. Her dishevelment, how- 
ever, did but enhance her haggard 
beauty. When she saw me she put her 
tongue out and squinted horribly. 

I departed in search of a mallet. We 
were short of mallets. We were short 
of many necessities in the Hampstead 
Hussars—especially food and common- 
sense. On the other hand we had been 
afflicted by a superabundance of jam, 
sergeants, wasps, and work ; the excess 
in the supply of the two former conducing 
to the prevalence of the two latter. But 
we have all learned much since those 

I found a mallet. Rejecting heads 
without handles and handles without 
heads, I secured a good sound mallet. 
I stole it from the fatigue-party. 

I also acquired a generous armful*of 
the last of the hay that was being loaded 
on to the forage waggon, and laid it at 
the feet of Vertigo II. 

As a trial of patience the double task 
of controlling an irascible horse with one 
hand and extracting a_ picketing-peg 
from the ground with the other is very 
hard to beat. This peg seemed to have 
been driven into the bowels of the earth 
by pile-drivers wielded by Titans ; it was 
like removing the molar of a mammoth 
with a tack-hammer. Feverishly I 
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worked—there would be no more hay 
forthcoming — and the mare ate 
voraciously. Yet she was _ restless ; 
continually switching her long tail and 
fidgetting on her hind feet, she would 
pause between her unladylike mouthfuls 
to survey the dismantled camp from all 
points, so that I was at some pains to 
avoid being trodden on, as well as to 
discourage her attempts to supplement 
a purely vegetable diet by morsels of 
myself. 

Covered with slobber and half-chewed 
hay, I triumphed; ere her velvet lips 
had gathered up the last wisps the peg 
was out. Only my frail arms kept 
Vertigo II. from freedom. 

She knew it. She reared on high, she 
leapt from side to side, she whirled round 
me, bucking and kicking. Even though 
I managed to loop the rope round her 
nose I was able to restrain her little 
more than a pug on a string does a 
dog-thief. 

A group of grimy farriers packing up 
under the hedge were pleased to be 
facetious. They sang—we were a very 
musical regiment— 

““We orl gow the sime wy ’ome 
Happily Vertigo II. had no particular 
fancy as to direction; this she allowed 
me to suggest, while she dictated the 
pace and manner of our progress. 

We left behind us the circus-like smell 
peculiar to a cavalry camp. Through 
pleasant meadows we ambled and 
gyrated: I gyrated as an alternative 
to being wound up in the rope; | 
ambled because not otherwise could I 
keep pace with the bounding bronze 
courser in my care. She plunged, she 
frolicked, she capered; she pulled, she 
hauled, she tugged. Not for a second 
did the rope slacken ; not for an instant 
was the strain on my arms relaxed. 
They began to ache. I became extremely 
hot. She chose the more marshy patches 
of ground for our antics. Each gate was 
a problem of curious intricacy : to one— 
the whitest I have ever seen—she took 
a strong dislike and seemed to wish to 
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return to camp backwards. Only by the 
exercise of considerable diplomacy did 
I persuade her to compromise in favour 
of a gap in the hedge. 

I had been given to understand that 
I would find the new sick-lines about 
three fields away from the old camp. 
After traversing about five of the happy 
autumn fields in this exuberant but 
tiring manner I lost count. My arms 
were beyond aching—they were burning. 
My wind was giving out. 

Eventually, in a hollow of some small 
hills I saw two tents and some picketed 
horses. A thrill of joy ran through my 
weary frame—A shouting soldier rushed 
towards us, waving us away—I had 
stumbled on some sort of isolation 
camp. 

From information yelled at me by the 
soldier I gathered that by taking to the 
roads for about a mile or so I should find 
the missing sick-lines. Time proved him 
to be both an optimist and a poor judge 
of distance. 

On the roads there was traffic—seem- 
ingly an entirely new experience for 
Vertigo II. She detested it. The traffic 
was generally considerate ; Vertigo II. 
was not. She showed a magnificent 
scorn for the rule of the road. She had 
evidently much to learn before becoming 
a suitable charger for any officer of mine. 
Motor cars would stop to let us pass ; 
Vertigo II. would try to climb the banks. 
She stood upright on her hind legs and 
gave exhibitions of shadow-sparring that 
would have done credit to Bombardier 
Wells. She attempted to retrace her 
steps in company of a load of hay we 
met, and suffered the indignity of being 
driven off by the carter’s whip. 

Her varied acrobatics were wearing 
me out: I began to wonder how much 
longer I could hold on. I fear my sense 
of proportion became distorted; the 
final issue of the world war seemed to 
lie between this red lunatic and myself- 
At each successive plunge I was tempted 
to let her loose to find her own way 
home. I could have sat down and wept 
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by the wayside. I had a mind to walk 
to Portsmouth and join the Navy. 

The mallet and a cutting-whip I 
carried were an added encumbrance to 
my cramped hands. A slash across the 
muzzle with the whip had produced 
results which were not encouraging to 
further violence: she near'y wrenched 
my other arm out of the socket. I felt 
that she ought to have been chloroformed 
and brought over on a float. 

The afternoon wore on, and the mile 
or so had become fully three when I 
beheld a troop of mounted men approach- 
ing. I prevailed upon Vertigo II. to 
enter a convenient farmyard for refuge. 
To my chagrin the troop came rattling 
and clattering in behind us. Vertigo II. 
went stark mad: she behaved like a 
copper-coloured fury. She dragged me 
through a yew hedge. She scraped me 
along a nobbly stone wall. I stumbled 
to my knees ; she jerked me to my feet 
again. Pulses hammered in my head. 
Breath I had none. 

As she calmed somewhat a stolid 
trooper who had been watching us 
restored to me the mallet and whip which 
I had dropped, remarking : 

“ Bit of a ’andful, ain’t mate? ”’ 

Keeping at a safe distance, he told me 
that here were billeted C Squadron of 
my regiment (my squadron was A), and 
that there were sick horses in an adjacent 
field. He was also good enough to hasten 
our departure thither by waving his arms 
and uttering strange cries. 

Vertigo II. hurtled sideways into the 
road again, I, with all my insignificant 
weight on the rope, velling: ‘“‘ Steady, 
you cross-eyed cow!” or terms of 
that nature—I hope it was nothing 
stronger, for we nearly knocked down 
a clerical gentleman taking a stroll, who 
fled amain. 

In front of the gate we had to go 
through, and so close to it as to leave 
very little room, was a stationary motor 
car. As we squeezed and scrambled past, 
Vertigo II. vented her displeasure by 
jamming me against the gate-post and 
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driving both heels clanging into the 
panel of the door of the car. The voice 
of the chauffeur was loud in protest 
behind us as we went dancing into a 
small paddock on the bank of a wide 
stream inhabited by mournful tethered 
horses and a smug youth in shirt sleeves. 

Panting, as we gambolled round him, 
I explained myself to the smug youth. 
I dilated upon the unsociable nature of 
Vertigo II., her homeless plight. 

The smug youth—ue had exactly the 
air of a vicar’s wife presiding over a 
créche—proclaimed himself as the Cor- 
poral in Charge of the sick horses of C 
Squadron for whom this paddock was 
solely reserved. He said he expected a 
visit from the Veterinary Sergeant-Major 
in about half-an-hour, and graciously 
gave me permission to wait there. He 
even made me free of the hay and the 
water of the stream, which were appar- 
ently his private property. He regretted 
that as yet corn had not arrived in 
sufficient quantity to justify more 
extensive hospitality. 

I tied Vertigo IT. to a rail aloof. I 
gave her water from a bucket and helped 
her liberally to hay. 

Hardly had I done so when there 
appeared the troop we had just encoun- 
tered in the farmyard. They were riding 
their horses to water and their path to 
the stream lay immediately behind 
Vertigo II. The Corporal had not 
thought to warn me of this. 

I stood at her head shouting, ‘‘ Keep 
away from this mare!” 

Those contemptuous of my warning, 
or underestimating her tremendous 
reach, suffered; they caught it fair. 
And every time her heels thudded home 
on their mark I laughed aloud; I was 
not in an amiable mood, and C Squadron 
were a self-satisfied lot. My liking for 
Vertigo II. grew with each thump and 
squeal. 

Quiet was restored at last, and Vertigo 
II. munching, more or less placidly, the 
hay of charity. I had long been aware 
of an innerward craving myself; my 
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very early breakfast had been neither 
savoury nor sustaining. There was an 
inn near, and the Corporal condescended 
to keep an eye on the mare while I 
repaired thither in quest of the where- 
withal to stay me. 

On leaving the hostel, fortified with 
bread and cheese and a pint, I was met 
by a flustered warrior running down the 
road. Dire were his tidings ; Vertigo IT. 
had broken loose ! 

It was too true. There she was, free 
as a bird, head and tail erect, frisking 
about the paddock like a young lamb— 
a glorious picture in the evening light. 
Landseer would have loved to paint the 
scene. She had already kicked most of 
the other melancholy steeds. 

It seemed that the Corporal, for some 
reason best known to himself, had con- 
ceived the idea of changing her anchorage. 
She had floored him in the mud and got 
away. 

Following a mistaken and all too 
common practice, the Corporal had 
I mar- 


proceeded to chase her about. 
velled somewhat to see him alive and 


unhurt. An even greater wonder was 
that so accomplished a jumper as Vertigo 
II., remained in the paddock at all. 

I favoured a “ wait and see”’ policy, 
in conjunction with sound strategy and 
more hay. By these means I was 
enabled ere long to grab the rope and 
tie her up again. 

I sat on the rails by her head. The 
Corporal had disappeared. I watched 
the setting of a wan and watery sun. 
The sky became overcast. A clammy 
wind smelling of leaf-mould was flapping 
about. There was every sign of coming 
rain. 

My,thoughts were of the gloomiest. 
There was a chaos about the administra- 
tion of the Hampstead Hussars that was 
disquieting. One half the regiment did 
not know where the other half lived. 

An hour I waited in the gathering 
dusk until looming in the murk appeared 
the mounted form of the Veterinary 
Sergeant-Major. 
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“Ah,” he said, when I reported myself 
to him, “ that mare.-—You must take her 
over to the North Loamshire Lancers’ 
lines and leave her there for the night. 
Report yourself there to Sergeant-Major 
Twitch and say I sent you. You take 
the first to the left past the pub and the 
second to the right past the church and 

It’s—er—about a mile or so.” 

With a rush and a clatter we set forth. 
Again the fantastic pilgrimage. Again 
the unceasing dead pull on the rope. 
The energy, the overflowing high spirits 
of Vertigo II. had no whit abated. That 
popular and economical mode of loco- 
motion known as the walk was to her 
unknown. Her most sober gait was a 
kind of exaggerated polka ; her favourite, 
a series of sidelong bounds. No road 
seemed wide enough for her; the 
ditches on either side had to be included 
in our travels. 

Our route lay along roads unfrequented. 
Such few wayfarers as we met shrank 
affrighted into the hedge as we passed— 
a ramping, snorting steed in the dark- 
ness, now on this side of the road, now 
on that, and a gasping man hanging to 
her head-rope. 

It was very dark. Twinkling cottage 
lights —each a little home — did but 
accentuate the fact that I was unspeak- 
ably tired. My lofty brow was damp ; 
my arms were like molten lead; my 
legs felt like those red things formerly 
sold to keep out draughts. 

I tried to steel myself by thinking what 
Napoleon Bonaparte would have done 
under the circumstances. Inapt analogy: 
Napoleon, no great hand with horses, 
would have let Vertigo II. go. He would 
have been “ severely dealt with ’’—that 
awesome army phrase —for losing a 
valuable horse. Only moral fear of the 
consequences gave me strength to hold 
on. 
We found the North Loamshire 
Lancers. Vertigo II. found them first, 
blaring forth her silvery challenge into 
the night. As in a dream, capering 
among shadowy shapes that spoke a 
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broad Midland dialect, we found 
Sergeant-Major Twitch. He was not 
pleased to see us. He received us in the 
manner of a suspicious proprietor of a 
third-rate hotel. 

Hoarsely I made him acquainted with 
Vertigo II. I mentioned her unfriendly 
ways and pointed out how essential it 
was that she should have a bedroom to 
herself, as it were. 

Vertigo II. corroborated my words by 
now rising aloft in her fighting attitude, 
now directing a succession of lightning 
kicks to every point of the compass, 
causing the gallant Sergeant-Major to 
skip to safety. 

He guided us—a perilous fandango— 
among rows of huddled horses and up 
dim slopes to a spot remote, where he 
bade me peg her down. He told me 
where to find hay. 

“ But,” he said, “ ye should ’a fetched 
yer own.” 

I apologised for my thoughtlessness in 
not bringing at least a truss of it and a 
sack of corn as well, and he left me. 

I could devise many more soothing 
recreations for the close of a long and 
harassing day than holding an unruly 
horse with one hand and driving a peg 
into the ground with the other, especially 
into ground composed of hard chalk— 
particularly when the peg breaks. 

Was I downhearted? Yes. 

For all the means I could find for the 
safe bestowal of Vertigo II. I might 
have been in the middle of the Sahara 
in a thick fog. At that moment a 
special providence must have become 
aware of my existence. Wandering in 
search of something—tree—post—fence 
—to which to transfer the keeping of my 
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ever-prancing charge, my foot struck 
against a hard object. It was a peg, 
brand-new, stout, and shod with steel. 

I tied the rope to it. I hammered it 


in—hard—hard—hard; deep—deep— 

deep. 
I piled hay before Vertigo II. and fled 
into the night. 
* * 


* * * 

Groping by devious ways, I found the 
barn, the remarkably well-ventilated 
barn, the barn that my troop shared 
with the great rats that flourished so 
exceedingly. It was nearly ten o’clock. 

Did my merry comrades flock cheering 
round me? 

No such thing. 

They grumbled that I was a lucky 
blighter to get a day on my own. 

I stretched my weary body on the 
straw. 

My troop sergeant entered and strode 
towards me on those slightly bandy legs 
that can have been caused only by his 
parents allowing him to walk too soon. 

Had he come to tell me that my 
Colonel was sitting up, refusing susten- 
ance, till assured of my safe arrival ? 

He had not. 

Was he there with bluff words of 
praise on his lips, to which I should 
make modest but soldierly reply ? 

Not so. 

He said, ‘‘’Ere, where the ’ell ’ave 
you been all day ?”’ 

With as much asperity as was com- 
patible with military discipline I answered 
that I had been carrying out his order. 

He regarded me sourly. 

“Humph!” he grunted, “ you’ve 
been a damned long time about it.”’ 

I thought so too. 
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OFF GHEZIREH PALACE ON THE NILE AT CAIRO 


THE LURE OF EGYPT 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND 
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Ecypt ‘has from time immemorial 
exercised a fascination for which it is 
not quite easy to account. In past 
ages—ever since the days of Anthony 
and Cleopatra—it has acted as a load- 
stone to the ambition of conquerors, and 
in recent years it has proved a magnet 
of attraction to the pleasure seeker and 
those in search of sunshine in winter. 
To-day it looms large in the world war 
because of German intrigues to wrest it 
from British hands, and the dream of 
the Turk that once more the land of the 
Pharoahs shall become a portion of the 
dominions of the Sultan. 

It is a land of battlefields old and new, 
of several civilisations, of many un- 
fulfilled hopes, of dreams, of pyramids 


and of temples. In it one finds the vast 
ruins of civilisations that were old before 
the birth of our own appearing side by 
side with all that is most modern. But 
to-day the exigencies of war have trans- 
formed its two chief cities, Alexandria 
and Cairo, into vast military camps and 
hospital centres. The world famous 
hotels —the Abbat, the Khedivial, 
Shepheard’s ,the Bristol, and the Ghezireh 
Palace—to mention only the best known 
—no longer are thronged by butterflies 
of fashion or echo to the light Jaughter of 
moneyed tourists and “ globe trotters ”’; 
most of them are now huge hospitals in 
which our soldiers are being tenderly 
nursed back to health. A new phase 
has come over Egypt, and the tranquil 
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official life has been replaced by hurried 
preparations for defence, and a hustling 
spirit of activity singularly out of keeping 
with the impression of limitless age which 
the land conveys. 

It has ever been rather the spirit of 
the land and its past history than the 
land itself which has repaid the traveller 
and the student. The story of Antony 
and Cleopatra is, indeed, not untypical 
of that spirit. Egypt has more than 
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phases of its life are extremely picturesque 
and interesting, and its ruins of ancient 
civilizations are, of course, unsurpassed. 
But when we have said that we have 
said much, and many other lands can 
offer equal attractions. 

A French writer has described the Nile 
as asluggish stream, by no means limpid, 
but indeed the reverse, meandering from 
the desert to the sea between mud-banks 
which present very few features of interest. 


BUFFALOS WATERING AT EVENTIDE ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE 


once been symbolised by famous French 
artists as a beautiful woman; and as 
the attraction of a really beautiful 
woman is often so subtle as to defy rigid 


analysis, so is it with Egypt. Many 
other countries undoubtedly possess 
more beautiful scenery, greater and 
cheaper facilities for travel, and not a 
few present infinitely more variety. And 
yet year after year travellers have flocked 
to Egypt in increasing numbers. Certain 


in themselves. It must be admitted, 
however, that this description, though 
superficially correct, does but small 
justice either to Egypt or its famous 
river. Egypt is a land of sunshine (there 
is a saying that “it rains but once in 
seven years ’’), and clouds, even oi “ the 
size of a man’s hand,” are so rare that 
dull weather though not unknown is 
hardly ever experienced. 

The exact population of Egypt is like 
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many other things in Eastern lands, 
unknown. That is to say it can only 
be estimated, and that but roughly. 
The latest estimates place it at between 
11,000,000 and 12,000,000, of which only 
some 200,000 are foreigners. The vast 
majority are fellahins and Arabs, the 
former being the people of the soil, not 
very picturesque and generally miserably 
clad and poor. Except in Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Port Said, and one or two 
other towns, there is little architecture, 
and few buildings of any note save those 
remaining of a past age. The villages 
of the Delta and of the Desert are little 
more than collections of mud _ hovels, 
needing all the exquisite Egyptian sun- 
light and luminosity of atmosphere to 
neutralise their utter poverty and 
squalor. But the cosmopolitan character 
of the population of the towns lends just 
that variety of colour and note of 
constant surprise which is so essentially 
Eastern. The sky of Egypt is not of 
a yellowish blue hue like that of Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, but is often scarcely 
less deeply azure than that of Italy. 
There is also within limits a considerable 
variety of scenery, the desert and the 
sown; the yellow and umber of the 
rocks and desert sands, in vivid contrast 
with the wheat, barley, clover, and 
maize fields of the Delta. 

The threshold of Egypt may be 
crossed by the traveller either at 
Alexandria or at Port Said, the former 
the creation of the great conqueror whose 
name it bears, the latter that of yesterday 
chiefly of importance as being the 
entrance-gate to the Suez Canal. The 
one is a historic city placed on a narrow 
strip of coast with the blue-green 
Mediterranean in front of it and lapping 
its quays, and with Lake Mareotis and 
the fertile lands of the Delta behind it. 
The other a seaport populated largely 
by the scum ot Europe and Asia, and 
bearing an evil name equal to its evil 
odours. The other two ancient, historic, 
and once important and prosperous sea- 
ports, Rosetta and Damietta, situated 
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at the western and eastern mouths of 
the Nile, have of recent years declined 
and fallen upon evil times. 

Alexandria and Port Said may be said 
to mark the ancient boundaries of the 
Delta, where the extreme western and 
eastern arms of the Nile flow into the 
Mediterranean about 100 miles distant 
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the one from the other. The parting of 
the ways of the great river—but for 


which geographical accident Egypt 
would be an unattractive and arid 
wilderness—occur at Cairo, 145 miles 
inland, and the two arms of the river 
enclose a tract of land shaped somewhat 
like the fourth letter of the Greek 
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alphabet from which it derives its name. 
This low-lying land, covered in autumn 
by high Nile, is so wonderfully fertile 
that it generally produces three and 
sometimes even four crops in the year. 

Of the seven ancient cities which once 
stood at the mouths of the Nile, only a 
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though ali around is now a fever-breeding 
swamp. 

Port Said to-day is modern and 
utilitarian to a degree. In place of the 
purely mercantile traffic it is a busy port 
of naval moment, and its quays are hives. 
of military industry. These latter are 
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few mounds remain to mark their sites ; 
for the rest they lie beneath the sea 
which two thousand years ago swept over 
them. Once in the dim ages of long ago 
the Nile flowed past Port Said on the 
way to Pelusium, one of these seven 
cities, the relics of which still remain 


but blocks of desert sand, cement and 
gravel forming concrete and placed in 
the Mediterranean itself by engineers so as 
to form a foundation upon which to build 
a town. But to the sea-worn voyager 
when seen in brilliant sunshine, standing 
upon so unsubstantial foundations, 
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and rising apparently out of the sea 
itself, it has a certain fascination and 
charm of its own, to which the ever 
changing Mediterranean, beautiful with 
its varying tints of golden green, sapphire, 
and emerald, and the lace-like fringe of 
white foam which marks the low-lying 
shore, contribute not a little. 

Evil as its reputation is the rougher 
and criminal elements are kept in check 
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Nile water, though one may have drunk 
it at Port Said, at Ismailia. The Canal 
follows for its eighty miles of length 
almost the exact track of the ancient 
waterway from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
a plan of which, by the way, was 
discovered upon the walls of Seti’s 
Temple at Thebes where it was engraved 
nearly fourteen centuries before the 
Christian era. 


THE MAIN DECK OF A FIRST-CLASS DAHABEAH WITH CREW 


by an admirable modern police force. 
The motley crowd which forms one of 
the port’s most interesting features is 
bewildering in its colour and kaleido- 


scopic changefulness. Nowadays this 
feature is perhaps a little less noticeable 
than in pre-war times, but there is 
abundance of life and movement still. 
One gets one’s first glimpse of true 


The other Mediterranean port of 
entrance to Egypt, Alexandria, is to the 
average tourist a much more picturesque 
and interesting place than Cairo. Of 
the great and ancient city finished in the 
reigns of the Ptolemies (for although 
Alexander the Great designed and com- 
menced it he left it uncompleted) little 
or nothing now remains. It was the 
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objective of many conquering invaders, 
and wes destroyed several times by the 
ravages of war. Of its old-time harbour, 
in which Alexander’s trivemes floated, 
and probably the galleys of Anthony, not 
a trace remains, as the earthquake which 
destroyed so many of its ancient buildings 
in all likelihood greatly altered the 
general configuration of the coast, and 
thus the site of the ancient harbour is 
now merely conjectural. But that the 
modern city, with its great tree-environed 
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excavations made brought to light 
ancient foundations and other remains, 
and round Pompey’s Pillar, the imposing 
and sole relic of those far off times which 
was originally an Egyptian obelisk of 
granite, at least three thousand years 
more ancient than the period of the 
Roman general whom it commemorates, 
were discovered the relics of the Egyptian 
Temple of Serapis, whilst the pillar itself 
stands on the ruined portal of a temple 
of Seti. 


AN ARAB STORY TELLER ON THE DECK OF THE DAHABEAH 


square, its picturesque streets, modern 
shops in the Rue Cherif Pascha and its 
interesting Mahmudiyeh Canal, upon the 
banks of which one sees interesting groups 
of Arabs and Arab sailors lounging in the 
sunshine or playing backgammon in the 
adjacent coffee houses or under the trees, 
is built upon the foundations of the town 
of ancient Greek and Roman days was 
proved when the city had to be partially 
rebuilt after its bombardment by the 
British fleet in July, 1882. The 


Egypt may be divided naturally into 
three main portions—the Delta, to which 


we have already referred; the great 
Nile, with its romantic and _ historic 
associations and traditions and its un- 
wearying charm ; and the Desert, which 
environs Cairo and stretches south, east, 
and west of it full of mystery and 
allurement. The air of the latter is pure, 
invigorating and fresh as that which 
blows off the Atlantic in Brittany, and 
acts as a tonic which has during the last 
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few months been found worth many 
bottles of medicine to the wounded and 
war-worn heroes who are in Egyptian 
hospitals and sanatoria. The road to 
Cairo by rail is full of interest. One 
passes through the great fertile region 
of the Delta which shows what English 
rule has done for Egypt, not only as 
regards stable government, the gradual 
but substantial lightening of taxation, 
but in the encouragement of agriculture 
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all over is the deep blue of the Egyptian 
sky bathed in brilliant sunshine. 

Those who have arrived at Cairo just 
as night steals over the desert will 
probably never forget their experience. 
As the sun declines there comes over 
the desert and the sown the unrivalled 
splendour of an Egyptian sunset. The 
spirit of the land weaves its spell in the 
azure vault, and gradually the whole 
dome of sky, from horizon to zenith, 
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on modern lines, and the organisation 
of commerce; the scenery presents 2 
succession of pictures of wonderful 
novelty and charm, in which a solitary 
Bedouin—silhouetted against the horizon 
—the felucca rigged Nile boats, oxen 
ploughing with the most primitive 
wooden ploughs practically identical 
with those used in Biblical times, groups 
of picturesque if ragged peasants, naked 
fellahin children, play a part. There are 
curious shadoofs for raising water, and 


takes on the hue of gold-dust, shading 
off through the crimsons and purples 
into the exquisite opalescence which one 
sees scarcely ever elsewhere, save perhaps 
in the hills of India, destined to be 
eclipsed in fascination by the wonderful 
and indescribable afterglow. And as one 
approaches Cairo the city is bathed in a 
pearly radiance, like a city of the 
Arabian Nights, with the Mokattam Hills 
glowing red in the background. 

Cairo has of late years become 
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essentially a pleasure city, with a con- 
stant round of amusements in the shape 
of dances, tennis-parties, dinners, and 
picnics. The last year has greatly 
changed all this, of course ; the menace 
of a possible invasion of Egypt has 
served to sober the frivolous, and 
employ many of whom formerly it might 
be said ‘“‘ they toil not, neither do they 
spin.” But although the life of the city 
has been changed as much as it is 
possible to be there yet remains, as in 
times of peace, for the more serious 
traveller the fascination of its many 
objects of historic and other interest, 
the ever changing “colour”’ of life in 
its streets and bazaars, and the blending 
of the immutable East with the insistent 
and progressive West. From: a_ first 
visit—so kaleidoscopic is this life—a 
traveller, unless he be a trained observer, 
is hardly likely to gain any definite or 
adequate knowledge of Cairo life and the 
Cairenes in al] their complexity. But 
the main distinctions and facts will strike 


him relating to the two very distinct 
towns into which Cairo is actually and 
even sharply divided : the newer portion 


of the city and the older. The former 
including the Kasr-el-Dubara quarter, in 
which the British Consulate is placed 
close to the Nile, and the latter the 
entirely native town in which the 
traveller immediately finds himself 
among a mass of palaces, houses, 
mosques, bazaars, and in an atmosphere 
which has remained the same for 
many centuries. 

The newer town, in which the old-time 
narrow streets and byways and ancient 
Arab houses—into many of which the 
sun never shone—have given place of 
late years to fine buildings, and broad 
avenues and streets shaded by rows of 
acacia trees as are some of the Paris 
boulevards, has grown and spread out- 
wards into suburbs enormously during 
the last two decades. To accommodate 
the many wealthy tourists who have of 
recent years flocked to Egypt in the 
winter and early spring great modern 
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hotels have been built comparing very 
favourably with those of the Riviera, 
and some of these of recent months have 
provided the hospital accommodation so 
sorely needed for the wounded from the 
Dardanelles and the various skirmishes 
in the Desert. But it is after all not in 
this new town that the real Cairo with 
its lure and fascination is to be found. 
It is the old town which brings home to 
the Western mind something at least of 
the glamour, mystery, and fascination 
of the East. In almost every yard of 
its ancient streets and narrow byways, 
overhung by houses which seem to be 
leaning towards one another in greeting, 
one meets with a fresh picture or a new 
and interesting type. Those who know 
their Cairo avoid the professed dragoman 
on excursions into the Cairo of the past. 
A friend or acquaintance who has lived 
there, or evena donkey boy, is preferable. 
The Cairene donkey boy is a type by 
himself. He usually possesses a unique 
knowledge of the by-ways as well as of 
the more frequented parts of the city, 
and has at least some of the qualities 
which distinguish the teller of tales. 
Imagination is one, and an exhilarating 
verbosity. His information may not be 
as reliable nor as extensive as that of the 
dragoman who has studied Baedeker or 
Murray and has laid himself out for the 
“ euiding ”’ of tourists, but at all events 
it is generally more interesting and vital. 

The shops in Cairo are both modern 
and ancient like the houses of the new 
and old town, and some of the former 
are really almost equal to those of 
London or Paris; but it is the ancient 
which have the greater fascination and 
interest. In the streets and alleys of the 
old town or native quarter quaint little 
shops, many with fronts but a few feet 
wide, display goods of the most miscel- 
laneous character—curiosities, carvings, 
metal work, with fabrics of the most 
ornate description and gayest hue, pro- 
tected from injury by the sunshine bv 
ragged awnings, picturesque in their 
decay. Coppersmiths’ work glitters at 
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one from the recesses, when here and 
there an intrusive sunbeam reaches the 
shining vessels. Fruit stalls gay with 
coloured tissue paper as well as various 
kinds of fruit meet the eye; the char- 
coal dealer is there, as are stalls of 
“Manchester ”’ goods ; cafés, where the 
Arabs and cosmopolitan loungers spend 
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the Levantine Turk, oily and animal 
looking, the blackest of Ethiopians, 
whose ancestors thousands of years ago 
may have been the slaves of Cleopatra 
or one of the ancient Roman conquerors 
of that alluring land. Here are Italians, 
with their love of colour, and Franco- 
Egyptians, whose near ancestors possibly 
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their time gossiping as only Easterns will, 
and playing ¢ric-trac or backgammon, 
whilst sipping coffee, vermouth, and 
sometimes an inferior absinthe. 

In the shady bazaars, in the streets 
and open places, one meets with as 
cosmopolitan a crowd as anywhere 
in the world, consisting of the sombre- 
faced Arab, the bronze-skinned Nubian ; 


stayed behind and married native 
women after Napoleon’s abortive con- 
quest. Greeks, Moors, Jews, Persians, 
Abyssinians, and Armenians may also 
be met with in the native quarters of 
Cairo, who by their different types 
and varied costumes add colour and 
picturesqueness to the scene. The babel 
of languages and other sounds which 
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assail the ears are not a little disturbing 
and distracting to the newcomer, and 
amid the traffic of foot passengers, 
camels, and donkeys laden with mer- 
chandise of all sorts for the bazaars, or 
bercime (clover), with here and there an 
Arab upon a fine and high mettled steed, 
rises an everlasting chorus of warning 
cries to the preoccupied tourist or 
pedestrian, such as “ Shemalak ”’ (Go to 
the left), ““ Yeminak ”’ (Go to the right). 

Nowadays to the many coloured 
costumes there is added the leaven of 
khaki and the blue of hospital uniforms 
of convalescents which one finds in the 
bazaars and cafés and sometimes in the 
narrow, over-hung streets of the native 
quarter. 

In former days the caravan trade with 
Arabia, Persia, and other parts of the 
desert districts was more extensive than 
to-day, and there yet survive quite a 
number of the “khans”’ or caravan- 


serais which in former times were as 
much frequented and prosperous as 


were once our own coaching inns— 
nowadays almost deserted. 

The architecture in the older part of 
Cairo is extremely picturesque. Very 
frequently the ground floors of the 
dwellings are devoted to shops. Above 
these are the jutting upper stories with 
spacious balconies on which are the 
elaborate wooden lattice work that 
shuts out much light and air but from 
behind which the ladies of the harem 
are able to get furtive glimpses of the 
life of the streets and outer world. 
Formerly constructed so that the water 
jars could be kept cool, and called 
meshrubyeh, or “a place for drink,” 
these screens have nowadays increased 
greatly in size; but the more beautiful 
and ancient are becoming yearly more 
rare owing to the fact that collectors of 
bric-a-brac and curiosities are anxious to 
purchase them. 

Much has been done during the last 
two decades to modernise even the 
native quarter of the city, and shop 
windows have now found their way into 
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the famous wooden-roofed Musky, which 
is scarcely recognisable by those who 
knew it twenty years ago. 

Cairo has many interesting types of 
its own or of the life of the East; and 
the street sellers are not the least 
bizarre. Among them are to be found 
the sherbet sellers (sharbetlee), the baker 
or bread seller (farran), the dried fruit 
seller (nukalee), the seller of lupins 
(tivmis), and he who sells oranges, or a 
strange kind of sweetmeat (halaweh) 
composed of fried treacle and other 
ingredients, of which servants and 
children are so fond that it is said they 
often steal the household utensils and 
tools to give them to the sweet-seller as 
payment for his goods. For this reason 
he has a bad reputation as combining 
thieving with his more legitimate trade. 

Native costume, as is the case with 
buildings and customs, has undergone 
considerable change of recent times. 
The younger male Egyptians of the 
upper class affect European or at least 
semi-European garb. But the costumes 
of the majority of the population, 
especially those of the women, still are 
not radically changed. The latter seldom 
appear in the streets save when clad in 
the garments which custom from time 
immemorial has prescribed for them. 

Indoors an Egyptian lady of the upper 
class is very lightly clad, according to 
European ideas. Her chief garments 
consist of a muslin or gauze chemise, 
left considerably open at the neck; 
loose trousers of silk, satin, or other 
material; and a pair of ornamented 
Morocco leather slippers. Some wear 
European footgear with high heels, but 
they are the exceptions, just as a few 
women of the upper class have adopted 
stockings, corsets, and other articles of 
European attire. Out of doors they 
envelop themselves in a big black shawl 
of silk, called a hubbarah, and of course 
a white muslin veil, similar to the 
Turkish yashmak, is also worn so that 
only the eyes are visible. Sometimes 
the shawl is white when worn by 
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unmarried women. A group of Cairene 
women coming along the street in their 
white veils and black shawls have a 
curious resemblance at a little distance 
to a flock of penguins. 

The indoor costume of the women of 
the lower class does not differ materially 
from that of their wealthier sisters, 
except as regards the quality of the 
material employed. 

The life of even modern Cairo is 
fascinating and bizarre; and of recent 
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interesting features, and certainly none 
possesses so romantic a reputation. In 
its 4,000 miles of progress it flows 
through half the length of Africa. It is 
navigable for only 370 miles or so beyond 
the junction of the White Nile with the 
Blue. The river is both for natural as 
well as sentimental and _ picturesque 
reasons a _ peculiarly impressive and 
absorbing stream. Imposing, both as 
regards length and breadth, its silent 
and unchecked flow from Assouan to the- 
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years the impinging of the West upon the 
East has produced many anachronisms. 

People who visit Egypt are too prone 
to cherish the delusion that they have 
seen it when they have spent a few weeks 
in Cairo, have visited the pyramids, 
which lie but a few miles outside the city, 
and have stood in the shadow of the 
inscrutable Sphinx. The Nile is after all 
the great and chiefest charm of Egypt ; 
probably no other river has more 


sea is marked with an air of dignity and 
quietude only to be fully realized by 
those who have fallen beneath its spell. 
Unfortunately to-day there is less. 
romance about this wonderful river 
than even twenty years ago, for the 
picturesque dahabeah with its high stern, 
graceful yards, and lateen sails (familiar 
to almost everyone through the medium 
of pictures and postcards) has given 
place to a great extent to the steamer 
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patronised by the tourist in a hurry, 
or those craving for the luxuries of 
modern travel amid a civilisation that 
commenced when the world was 
young. 

But the silently-gliding Nile boat still 
sails the river, patronised by those to 
whom Egypt still means more than a 
country in which to kill time, and a 
tourist centre where all that is most 
meretricious in modern life can be 
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All along the river one meets with 
surprises. Dahabeahs, trading boats or 
nuggars, and other smaller native craft 
engage the attention, slowly crawling up 
the wide stream or drifting down it to 
the weird and plaintive songs of the 
Arab boatmen, urged forward under 
their bare masts to greater speed by the 
huge sweeps worked by the sailors, which 
turn their hulls, when seen from the 
elevation of the river bank, into the 
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enjoyed to the full. And by dahabeah, 
in the course of a period of often many 
weeks (if winds are contrary), but with 
charming ease one reaches Assouan. 

The charm of a Nile voyage, visits to 
the magnificent ruins of the temples at 
Karnak, Luxor, and Thebes, with the 
wonderful Dromos or avenue _ of 
Sphinxes connecting the two former, 
and the life of Assouan, a desert town, 
cannot be exaggerated. 


similitude of water-beetles. A Nile ferry 
boat is always an object of interest as 
it passes across the stream from shore 
to shore, often heavily laden with its 
freight of country folk and live stock, 
for one frequently catches glimpses of 
types which otherwise only a journey 
into the desert itself would make familiar. 
Every now and then one also comes 
across groups cf half-naked fellahin 
children playing or sunning themselves 
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on the river bank, or agriculturists 
cultivating the terraces of mud which 
the rise and fall of the river has caused 
to form. Sometimes, too, picturesque 
groups of women are to be seen as they 
descend a narrow beaten and steep path 
to the water’s edge carrying their earthen 
waterpots gracefully on their heads or 
shoulders. 

Hardly a sound reaches one save the 
occasional cry of birds on the mud-flats, 
and the mournful songs of the Arab 
sailors on passing vessel or boat, and 
so one at length arrives, past some 
picturesque if generally squalid villages, 
at the colossal ruins of the beautiful 
temples of a past civilisation incompar- 
ably interesting and fascinating. 

To have seen sunrise and sunset upon 
the Upper Nile, and Kanrak by moon- 
light, is to have witnessed sights which 
will live for ever in the memory. Over the 
water just before sunrise creeps a 
mysterious illusive beauty, in which 
frequently wreaths of mist play a fantastic 


part. Then gradually the latter dissolve, 
soon an orange ruddy tint suffuses the East 
and touches the bluffs and flat, bigh 
ridges of the hills, which till then have 


been plum colour. Then, as the sun 
climbs higher, the colours fade, and out 
of the mistiness of dawn emerges that 
clarity of atmosphere which by mid-day 
makes every ridge and gully, and every 
cave and entrance to a long deserted 
tomb, and every fissure in the strata 
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sharply defined. Dazzling high lights 
appear, with plum-coloured shadows 
thrown by palms or projecting rocks. 

Then, as the day passes, the sinking 
sun paints the landscape once more in 
warmer tints, and the sky takes on 
the glorious colours of the Egyptian 
afterglow. Now begins the greatest 
atmospheric transformetion of the day 
when, after a time of greyness, a second 
afterglow appears, growing gradually 
stronger and stronger, until everything 
is lit with a rosy light almost as strong 
as sunshine itself, but far more beautiful 
and illusive in its effects. Then at last 
descends the purple robe of dusk, to give 
place a little later to the wonderful 
silvery Egyptian moonlight. 

Truly Egypt is worth holding against 
Turk or German, and in the days to 
come when war’s alarms have been 
banished there should be an increasingly 
prosperous future for a country which 
possesses an almost perfect agricultural 
climate wedded to a soil capable in the 
cultivated and irrigated parts of wonder- 
ful fertility. It needs but labour and 
science to make the desert literally 
blossom as the rose, and Egypt will 
possibly ultimately become one of the 
world’s great granaries. 

But be that as it may, the charm of 
this exquisite land must ever remain so 
long as climate lasts and the marvellous 
and historic Nile flows calmly and 
changelessly through the desert to the sea . 


SPY At SEA 


BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


MR. GOTTLIEB WEDERKIND gazed at the 
shop front sadly. The big arc lamps 
that used to give a gorgeous blaze of 
light were smashed. Even the iron work 
of two of them was bent. The large 
plate glass—in countless fragments—alas! 
was uninsured. The incandescent lamps 
inside were a mere wreck; the fittings, 
unusable, unsaleable. And the stock, 


the boots, shoes, slippers, gaiters, little 
bottles of this and that cream, polish and 
blacking, shoe-horns, button hooks, laces 
—where were they ? Where were they ? 
Gone—flown—stolen. The glass-covered 
board that used to bear the proud legend 
“Gottlieb Wederkind, boot and _ shoe- 


maker ”’ (not that he ever made a shoe 
or boot in his life) had been pulled down 
and carried away—almost every pane 
of glass in the two upper floors was 
broken. 

Mr. Wederkind felt extremely sorry 
for himself; he walked up and he 
walked down and also round about, and 
as a kind of selah to nearly every phrase 
came the question, “But vy did dey 
steal dose tings ?’’ He crossed the road 
so as to get a better view, and after 
staring intently at the injured house sat 
down on the window sill of the baker’s, 
put his face in his ill-kept hands and 
wept bitterly. 

A few minutes later he felt a touch on 
his shoulder and jumped up nervously. 
A tall stranger was standing beside him, 


a flashily-dressed fellow, with a big pin 
in his necktie, a green Homburg hat, an 
over-new blue serge suit, and yellow 
boots ; also a thin, sallow face, a beaky 
nose and beady eyes; in addition large 
butter-coloured chamois leather gloves. 

“Why do you weep?” asked the 
stranger. ‘‘ That isn’t the job of a man.” 

Lifting up his tear-stained, grubby, 
insignificant face, Mr. Wederkind replied, 
“T understand dey break up my shop 
because the Germans drown dose women 
and children in the Lusitamia; but vy 
did dey steal my shoes and boots ? Dat 
ain’t batriotism, dat is robbery.” 

“ Beastly swine dogs,’’ remarked the 
stranger. 

“T don’t see vy dey go and dorpedo 
the ship and drown all the poor peebles ; 
dat ain’t war, it’s murder.” 

“ The Lusitania,” replied the stranger, 
“was really a warship.” 

Rads,”’ said Mr. Wederkind; “no 
more a warship nor you nor me. I have 
a uncle vat was on board, so I know, 
and they spoil his shop and _ nearly 
kill his wife; but vy dey steal my 
boots and shoes—dat is not batriotism,”’ 
and he began to weep again. 

“ Buck up, old man, buck up; pull 
yourself together.” 

“Dey ’ave smash my shop, stole 
my stock, most of it unpaid. If I could 
start again dey would not buy from 
me. Iam aruin,awreck, a catastrophe.” 
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The stranger laughed. ‘“‘ Herr Gottlieb 
Wederkind, formerly of Frankfort.” 
The little man jumped. The stranger 
continued calmly. ‘‘ Who breaks, pays ; 
they smashed my shop down there and 
stealed my lovely jewels. I go to my 
lawyer, Mr. Rupert Montmorency. [I tell 
him. He says ‘ Was there a riot?’ 
I says ‘Yes.’ He says ‘Then the 
hundred pays.’ I says ‘Which hundred? 
there were thousands. Am I to run 
about catching them, put salt under 
their tails?’ He laughed; he says 
“If there was more than three of them 
the police district pays. How much 
you lost?’ and I says ‘Six hundred 
pounds.’ And he laughed and wink his 
eye—the other, I think, was glass, it 
never moved. He says ‘ That’s right, 
give it a head.’ So to cut the matter 
little I sign a paper and he sign a paper, 
[ to pay him nothing if he get nothing, 
he to have ten per cent. on what he get, 
the rest for me; if he get six hundred 


pound, he have sixty. I take the rest, 


You come with me to him.” 

“1 don’t like lawyers,”’ replied Weder- 
kind sadly. “I ’ave one once. I bring 
a action, I win, I got noding, I pay 
him twenty-five pounds.”’ 

nonsense ; he’s all right. He'll 
sign a paper, I'll witness it; you pay 
nothing anyhow.”’ 

Mr. Wederkind gave way and shuffled 
—for he never really walked—along the 
High Street till he came to a little house 
with a big, dingy brass plate announcing 
“Mr. Rupert Montmorency, Solicitor, 
Commissioner for Oaths, etc.’’ What 
the “etc.” meant is a question which 
even the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society could not answer. Mr. 
Rupert Montmorency, who sat in a 
frowsy little room full of dusty papers, 
looked like a vulture in bad condition. 

After a little discussion he agreed to 
take up the case on the “no cure, no 
pay” basis, to which indeed he was 
well accustomed. For he conducted his 


business upon lines unfashionable in~ 


Lincoln’s Inn, and, in fact, many of 
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his transactions would have been 
viewed unfavourably by the ‘Discipline 
Committee of the Incorporated ‘Law 
Society. 

After taking notes and particulars he 
drew up a document, which was signed 
by him and witnessed by the stranger, 
under the name of William White ; then 
Mr. Wederkind read it carefully and 
slowly, tried to read it backwards, looked 
at it north, east, south and west, 
being of a distrustful turn of mind. 
Having at last satisfied himself that it 
merely bound him to pay ten per cent. 
of what he recovered from the police 
district and imposed no personal lability 
whatever, he signed it. 

When the two men got into the street 
Mr. Wederkind invited his new friend 
to have a drink, for, of course, all this 
happened before the no-treating order. 

““T’m a teetotaler,” said Mr. White, 
“T’ll take you where we can get a capital 
cup of tea.”” After walking a few yards, 
the stranger went down an alley and 
through a maze of streets to a rather 
mangy-looking establishment, with a 
blind half-down, on which was newly- 
painted the announcement “ George 
Smith,” and below in stale lettering, 
“Refreshment Rooms.” They entered. 
Mr. White led the way by the front 
shop to some grimy curtains, through 
which they passed into a back room 
where stood some small tables and 
insecure-looking seats. He rang a bell 
and a young woman entered, fair, over 
buxom, also over dressed, decidedly 
Teutonic in type. 

‘““Two cups of tea, my dear—special 
tea.” The girl lifted up her darkened 
eyebrows and asked, in a doubtful tone, 
Special tea ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. White, “ this 
is Mr. Wederkind, a very old friend of 
mine. I hope you will see him often.”’ 
The boot and shoe maker who never 
made shoes nor boots was very much 
puzzled. A minute or two later the girl 
brought in two big cups on a tray with 
a basin of greyish sugar. Mr. Wederkind 
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took a long pull, for he was thirsty: 
queer-tasting tea, with a comforting, 
even exhilarating taste. 

‘Good stuff, ain’t it?” 
White. 

“ Rather,’’ replied the boot seller, 
but——”’ 

“So good, that if you was to take 
half-a-dozen cups, you might want to 
tell everybody where to get such lovely 
tea, and then there would be a fine 
how-do-you-do.”’ 

“T never took rum in my tea before,”’ 
said Mr. Wederkind. 

“Hush,” replied his friend, putting 
his finger to his beaky nose, and Mr. 
Wederkind was startled, dazzled by the 
colossal brilliant that flashed on the 
finger, admirably set off by the general 
colour ot the man’s unwashed hand. 
Then the American got up, walked to 
the grimy curtains, looked into the front 
part of the shop and drew the curtains 
together closely—he fastened them with 
two safety pins taken from his waistcoat 
and made them overlap. Gottlieb was 
interested and intrigued. 

“My friend, my dear friend, I want 
to have a private talk with you.” 

It is simpler to set down their con- 
versation, without any effort to give an 
idea of Gottlieb’s German accent, which 
varied directly in intensity with his 
emotion, or of White’s method of speech, 
strongly marked by an American twang 
and tinged with Teutonic. According to 
his story he was born in America, the 
son of German parents, but had left 
home early and lived so much amongst 
unhyphenated Americans that his know- 
ledge of the guttural tongue of the 
Fatherland was small, although his love 
for the realm of sauerkraut and savagery 
was tremendous. After some fencing he 
came to the point. 

“We need your help, my friend. 
Germany demands the aid of all her 
children to protect her against the 
treacherous foes attacking her.” 

“T rather think she begin the war,” 
said Gottlieb. 


said Mr. 
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“In a sense, yes, but to protect 
herself, just as you, if you saw a man 
going to hit you, would try to hit him 
first.”’ 

This figure of speech greatly impressed 
the simple fellow. 

“She is going to win for sure, but 
must leave no unturned stone; it’s 
really a cinch.” 

‘“We have destroyed the greater part 
of the British Fleet and a million new 
troops are waiting to embark on a vast 
fleet of transports for the invasion of . 
England.” 

“What then you want my help for ?” 
said the shrewd simpleton. ‘‘ It seems 
so easy if we have the so much bigger 
fleet.” 

“Tt is for the plans of the mine fields 
at the ports of landing. Brave men, 
splendid patriots are risking their lives, 
yes, and losing them making those 
plans.”’ 

“T couldn’t make one of those plans, 
I not know how.” 

“‘ Of course not, of course not,”’ replied 
Mr. White, “it’s not your sort of job; 
we want agents to take the plans into 
Germany, a number of agents, one for 
each field, so that if one is caught the 
others remain.” 

Mr. Gottlieb Wederkind looked very 
unhappy. There was nothing which he 
liked less than danger. That he was a 
naturalised Englishmen was _ nothing, 
and he felt no tremendous desire to 
assist the Fatherland ; but he was very 
confident about the importance of not 
putting his neck into a noose, and he 
said so strongly and rather angrily. His 
companion got up and went out through 
a door at the back of the room which 
he locked after him, leaving on the table, 
no doubt by accident, his huge diamond 
ring with which he had been playing. 
Whilst he was away Gottlieb examined 
it curiously, enviously. Mr. White after 
a while returned with two more cups of 
““ special tea.” 

“There’s a lot of money in it,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘ That little bit of sunshine 
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you are toying with is a sample of the 
goods. <A thousand dollars isn’t a bad 
fee for a little pleasure trip to Holland, 
carrying a few scraps of paper cunningly 
hidden. What is more, let me tell you, 
in a few weeks, or perhaps months, that 
army of a million men will be landed in 
England and there will be more to follow. 
Our fleet is now far stronger than the 
English, and some of the English ships 
have got brave Germans disguised as 
Britons in their crew, with bombs on 
board to be used when the right moment 
comes.”’ 

“We are a wonderful people,” said 
Gottlieb; ‘it is a great thing, Kultur!” 

“The English will fight bravely, but 
they haven’t got rifles in the country 
for half a million men, or cartridges for 
three days’ hard fighting. In a week, 
London, Woolwich, Enfield, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, all the great munition 
places will be seized, and the big cities, 
Liverpool, Manchester. The people will 
be scared into submission by war-like 
measures such as we employed in 
Belgium. It is arranged that of the 
enormous indemnity England will pay, 
ten millions of pounds are to be used 
for the brave sons of Fatherland who 
assist her in England. There are about 
a thousand of them, perhaps a few 
more; it will work out ’’—he took a 
stumpy piece of pencil from his pocket 
and began marking figures on the table— 
“at about ten thousand pounds apiece 
on an average. A nice bit of splosh, 
fifty thousand dollars, for a little bit of 
work; more than you would earn in 
twenty years.”’ 

Gottlieb gasped. ‘“‘It don’t seem as 
if there were all that money in the world, 
but still what’s the good of it to you if 
you're dead ?” 

“What’s the good of dying without 
making an effort for it ?”’ replied the 
American fiercely. ‘‘ Gottlieb, my son, 
you ran away to escape military service 
and you're still of military age and 
might have got back in time to fight for 
your country.”’ 
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The wretched German turned pale. 
“ But I’ve a bad heart, a rotten heart 
and various veins—no good as a soldier, 
none at all.” 

“That won’t do. You’ve got an oppor- 
tunity of serving now, less dangerous 
than in the trenches. If you accept 
you'll be safe and rich; if you don’t— 
well, you’ll escape the gallows, for you’ll 
be shot by the German troops when they 
enter London.” 

Gottlieb was much impressed, but not 
quite convinced ; he argued a great deal, 
badly. After a while the American asked 
what Mrs. Wederkind would think. 

““ My first wife would have said ‘ No’ ; 
she was a plain Englishwoman with a 
bit of money; but my second is a 
beautiful young German from Potsdam, 
who hates the swine-dogs. I hardly dare ~ 
let her into the streets go, for she stop 
in front of a poster that talk rude of 
the ‘ Huns,’ and she say things till a 
crowd come and threaten to duck her 
ina pond. She very hot, but a beautiful 
young woman, and now they break my 
windows and steal the stock she quite 
mad. I speak of the Lusitania and the 
women and children and she say ‘ serve 
them all damn right, and the Americans 
too on the boat.’ ”’ 

Discussion was ended by an arrange- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Wederkind 
should lunch with the American on the 
following day, and they did. He took 
them to a little restaurant with an 
unpromising exterior and newly- 
enamelled letters on the windows, but 
the lunch was excellent—a Gargantuan 
banquet of German horrors—three course 
of pig from different parts of the animal, 
cooked in various ways; soup that 
seemed a mistake but wasn’t; queer- 
smelling vegetables; fantastic breag 
with crystals of salt and carraway seed ; 
rich pastry that melted like butter in 
a furnace ; big flagons of beer; lots of 
cream with bits of almond in it for 
the coffee ; fat long cigars with a pale, 
smooth spotless skin and gawdy cummer- 
bands ; complicated hors d’ceuvre with 
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raw fish and raw pig, and pickled 
gherkins of which they ate enough to 
make a meal for a Briton; large liqueur 
glasses full of Dantzig Wasser with little 
scraps of gold leaf. 

There could be no doubt that during 
the meal Mr. White was devouring Mrs. 
Wederkind with his eyes, as greedily as 
he was devouring the cubic feet of food 
put before him, with his expensive 
American teeth. A plump little woman, 
barely thirty, with roguish black eyes, 
almost startling against the wheat- 
yellow hair, full red lips and flashing 
white teeth. She was gaily dressed with 
more energy than discretion in a costume 
of a red that would have driven even a 
milch cow to madness, and furs treated 
in a fashion that would have rendered 
them unrecognisable by their original 
proprietors. 

At first she was dead against the 
proposal, but after Mr. White had 
delicately hinted that the widows of 
heroes who fell on the field of battle— 
a pleasant way of describing men hanged 
as spies—would receive the money earned 
by their brave husbands, her views 
seemed to change. 

Wederkind enjoyed the lunch, but 
not the discussion afterwards. Indeed, 
even during the meal he was disagree- 
ably surprised by the rapid growth of 
friendship between the young wife and 
new friend ; possibly it was her change 
of manner when she heard about the 
position of the hero’s widow — the 
financial position—which caused him to 
suffer for the first time in his life from 
indigestion. For, in an ordinary way he, 
like most Germans, could have given 
points to an ostrich. 

No definite decision was arrived at 
that day. Wederkind was decidedly coy, 
one might even say sulky. 

For four-and-twenty hours he endured 
his wife’s efforts to induce him to bea 
good patriot, during which she used 
countless arguments, many of them in- 
consistent ; but at last he gave way. 
Masculine endurance has its limits. So 
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there was another little lunch of ten 
rounds at the restaurant with the dingy 
exterior, during which alas! it was quite 
clear, even to him, that the American 
was fascinated by his pretty wife. If he 
could have looked through the cloth and 
the table he would have seen even worse 
things than mere glances. 

how,’? asked the wearied 
Wederkind, ‘‘how about passports ? 
These English are fools, but they havea 
little curiosity.” 

Mr. White went to the impressive fur 
coat which he sported although it was 
the merry month of June, and took a 
huge wallet out of a kind of brief 
pocket in the skirt, and from it extracted 
a number of passports. 

“T have an American passport here 
which will suit you beautifully.‘ Mr. 
Gerald Washington, Number 13a, Four- 
teenth Avenue, New York, travelling 
for the firm of Julius Brown & Co., 
Commission Agents, aged thirty, five feet 
two, narrow chested, sallow complexion, 
blue eyes, snub nose, large ears, curly 
brown hair, receding chin ’—that fits you 
exactly ; it’s what put me on to you, the 
description and name.” 

“‘ But where did you get him ? ” asked 
Gottlieb. 

“Oh, that’s quite easy,”’ answered Mr. 
White, carelessly; ‘the German 
Embassy in America supplies these— 
they’re quite genuine passports, not 
forged. 

Mrs. Wederkind had taken the piece 
of paper. 

‘“‘The description’s all right except the 
hair, but the photograph’s not a bit 
like, and the fellow’s got no moustache ; 
now my little man has a beauty.” 

Gottlieb grinned fatuously. He had 
a huge moustache, the one noticeable 
feature in an insignificant little face, 
which he was in the habit of twirling 
frequently ; he was enormously proud of it. 

“That’s all right,’ answered Mr. 
White, “there’s no bother about the 
photograph; that will be a_ perfect 
picture of my friend Wederkind.” 


“a 
! 


“But how?” 
and wife. 

““ So simple, as easy as eating sausages. 
I take a pretty little picture of our friend 
with my camera, remove that ugly 
thing, and put in my photo in its place,” 
he leaned back and beamed. 

They both laughed loud, then cried 
together. 

‘* But the moustache ? ” 

“We shave it. off.” 

There was a long pause. Gottlieb got 
up and said solemnly: “ I’ll be damned 
if Ido!” 

Mr. White answered gravely: “ It’s 
better to lose your moustache than your 
life, my little man, and it’s one or the 
other; and besides, the beautiful curly 
wig will make up for it. You'll look as 
handsome as ever with the wig. I’ve 
ordered a beauty from Mr. Fox. I took 
the size of your hat yesterday. Now 
for your feet.” He stooped down 
suddenly and lifted up the left foot of 
Gottlieb which was resting on a chair 
and measured the length of it and the 
width of the sole with a tape measure 
produced from his pocket. 

““What’s that for ?”’ asked Gottlieb. 

“T’m going to give you a beautiful 
pair of new boots with thick soles, to 
keep your feet warm.” 


asked both husband 


CHAPTER II. 


When Gottlieb looked at himself in 
the mirror after Mr. White had finished 
his work he was horrified; the loss of 
the big grizzled moustache which he was 
in the habit of twirling very often made 
his naturally insignificant face a mere 
nothing, and he did not like the feeble 
sensual mouth suddenly revealed to 
him. Mr. White promptly clapped a 
handsome, skilfully-made wig upon his 
head, and Gottlieb, long accustomed, 
reluctantly, to baldness, felt comforted. 
The beautiful curly wig made him look 
twenty years younger; however, he 
groaned when two front teeth, a canine 
and an upper incisor, were knocked out 
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in order to make him harmonious with 
the description of Gerald Washington in 
the fraudulent passport. 

There could be no doubt that he 
answered the description very well when 
wearing the wig; for he was five feet 
two-and-a-half, narrow chested, had a 
sallow complexion and blue eyes—of a 
sort—snub nose, large ears, curly brown 
wig, a receding chin and lacked two 
upper teeth. He begrudged the loss of 
the two store teeth, for he had been 
proud for many years of his costly set, 
prouder of them than if his teeth had 
been merely natural. Also he looked 
about thirty years of age. 

When Mrs. Wederkind saw her husband 
she jumped and made the remark: 
“T never should have known you ”— 
her manner seemed to suggest that she 
would not have grieved much if she had 
never known him. The last step in 
preparing the German for his dangerous 
enterprise was to taxe a photograph of 
him and put it on the passport from 
which the picture of Mr. Washington 
had been removed skilfully. 

On the day of his expedition Gottlieb 
was rather startled and much grieved 
by his buxom wife who showed a lament- 
able lack of distress at parting from him, 
though well aware that she would not 
see him again for a long time and that 
he was even running a risk of being 
hanged as a spy. If he had merely been 
going to Margate for a week-end she could 
hardly have shown less emotion. Indeed 
he thought he saw something like a wink 
pass between her and Mr. White, but he 
felt uncertain about that. 

When the boot and shoe maker, who 
had never made a shoe or boot in his 
life, found that the sea was as smooth 
as the Serpentine, his spirits began to 
rise. He had dreaded the crossing 
knowing himself to be a bad sailor; 
but the swift, steady movement over 
the calm waters was exhilarating, so he 
left the stuffy cabin and climbed on 
deck clumsily; a brilliant starlight 
night, a refreshing faint breeze. He even 
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ventured to take out of his pocket a 
cigar, a really good cigar, given to him 
by William White, and lit it as a 
challenge to Neptune; and he walked 
up and down feeling quite happy, forget- 
ful even of the possibility of submarines. 
Suddenly a passing destroyer threw a 
searchlight over the ship, lighting up 
everything dazzlingly. 

At this moment, unfortunately, a man 
walking in the opposite direction came 
close to Wederkind, who recognised him 
at once. 

Hallo, Mr. Wederkind,”’ said the 
man sharply, “ you off to the continong! 
What for?” 

Gottlieb was alert. 

“Tam not Mr. Wederkind, or vat you 
call him. I am Mr. Gerald Washington 
from New York.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,’’ replied the man, 
‘you're uncommonly like Wederkind, 
though he had a big moustache. I beg 
pardon.’ And he passed on. 

Gottlieb’s knees trembled. The man 


was a Mr. Huggins who had been very 
nasty at the meeting of creditors on 
account of his debt of £72 2s. 9d. for 


goods supplied. He seemed to be satis- 
fied by Wederkind’s statement that he 
was not himself. But suppose he was 
not, suppose that he believed the German 
to be a fugitive from his creditors under 
a false name and told the authorities. 
Yet certainly the man did appear to be 
satisfied that he had made a mistake. 

The cigar had gone out and when 
relighted tasted bitter, the breeze turned 
colder and began to blow through the 
rather shoddy, clamorous check suit of 
dittoes, so the German went below, 
ordered a cup of tea and fourpenny- 
worth of rum which he put into it and 
then lay down in the fuggy cabin on a 
kind of horsehair, brick-stuffed mattress 
with a small austere bolster. To his 
surprise he went to sleep. 

A few hours later he awoke—someone 
had touched him upon the shoulder ; 
a big blonde fellow in a kind of naval 
uniform. Gottlieb in a_ half - dazed 
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condition followed the man who led 
him to a little private cabin, of which he 
closed the door. 

“Your passport ? ” 

Gottlieb fumbled in his pockets and 
took it out. The officer examined it 
carefully, looking up from time to time 
at the bearer. Probably, thought 
Gottlieb, it was a mere formality. 

Suddenly he began to feel the weight of 
his wig, with the incriminating sheets 
of paper hidden between the true and 
the false foundation. His old trick of 
twirling his moustache asserted itself 
and he foolishly made an attempt to twirl 


~the ornament which was no longer on 


his cold upper lip. Then he grew con- 
conscious of his feet which felt like 
masses of lead, though the documents 
concealed between the real and the sham 
soles weighed little more than a few 
cigarettes papers. 

“It seems all in order, Mr. Wederkind,’ 
said the officer. “‘ What a jolly passage 
we are having, Mr. Wederkind, aren’t 
we?” 

“Oh, yes,’ answered the German, 
almost crying from the reaction, “ very 
jolly,” and once more he tried to twirl 
the vanished moustache. ‘“ Now that 
it is all right, may I venture to offer you 
something to drink, sir? ”’ 

“Oh, Wederkind,” replied the man 
with a merry laugh, “ what a mess you’re 
making of it.” 

The German was startled; he was 
quick enough tosmellatrap. ‘‘ My name 
sir, is not Wederkind, it is Gerald 
Washington. Look at the passport.” 

“Tt ought to have been George 
Washington,’ answered the man,’’ for 
you have already answered to the name 
of Wederkind.”’ 

Gottlieb’s backbone felt like a stream 
of cold water. 

‘““ ]—I didn’t hear you the wrong name 
use, I’m a little bit deaf.” 

The officer shook his head with quite 
a pleasant smile. 

“Quite a good effort to recover from 
your slip, my friend, but in this spy game 
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one never does recover from a slip. 
There’s only one slip ’twixt the neck 
and the rope.” 

Gottlieb’s knees gave way, he sat 
down on a hard chair without being 
invited to do so. 

“What luck you fell into my hands 
and not into those of the damned 
British !’’ continued the officer. 

“T assure you, honoured sir, I am 
Gerald Washington of New York. I 
don’t know any Wederkind. You're 
quite mistaken, look at the photograph 
and description.”’ 

“Look here, we must talk business. 
I’ve no time to waste. You think I’m 
a British officer, and so do the British, 
silly fools. I am and I’m not. I’m an 
officer in the British service, but working 
for our dear Fatherland just as bravely 
as you—and more cleverly.” 

Gottlieb was a good deal of a fool, 
but not altogether, and he distrusted 
the smiling stranger. ‘‘ I don’t under- 
stand what you say, but please my 
passport give to me; you say it is all 
in order, and let me go on deck, my 
head aches in this little room.” 

“You're right to be careful,’ replied 
the stranger, “‘ but there’s no need now. 
This morning a message was sent through 
stating that a spy named Gottlieb 
Wederkind was coming along with 
important dispatches to us wa 
Rotterdam. If ever you reach the 
Dutch city you'll be stripped naked and 
searched minutely from head to foot, 
your clothes will be unripped and every 
scrap of your luggage examined. They’d 
find the documents my friend, those 
cursed English, if you’d swallowed them. 
Back you'll go to London ; a quick trial 
in secret and a nasty death.” 

Gottlieb sat on the edge of his chair, 
shuffling his feet that seemed to weigh 
hundreds of pounds, speechless, sweating. 

“Luckily for you I intercepted the 
message, then passed it on. That’s how 
I know all about you. Hand over the 
papers to me; they’ll never search me 
and I can send them on to our people. 
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When the agents find nothing on you 
they'll think there has been a hoax, 
that’s all.” 

The German’s suspicions vanished. 
The man had a candid, almost a child- 
like air, and fear had sapped Gottlieb’s 
memory ; he had forgotten all about his 
meeting with Mr. Huggins and although 
unable to guess who had sent through 
the message denouncing him he quite 
believed the officer’s story. So pulling 
off his wig he unripped the double lining 
with his penknife and took out several 
sheets of thin paper on which were 
microscopic figures, photographically 
reduced big plans of mine fields. After 
this he removed his boots very thank- 
fully, and lifting up the false soles with 
his penknife took out some more sheets 
of a similar character from the one, and 
a lot of photographically reduced writing 
from the other. 

The officer grasped the documents, 
glanced at them for a few seconds through 
the little glass of the outer case of his 
half-hunter and laid them down. Then 
he kicked the boots on one side and said 
roughly : 

“ Gottlieb Wederkind, I arrest you in 
the name of the King as a spy.” 

He did not add any caution against 
making incriminating statements— 
perhaps it is not customary in such 
cases. 

The German collapsed. There was 
quite a long silence. At last he looked 
up, his ashen face ghastly without the 
wig. 

“Tt was a game?” 

“Yes, and you’ve lost the odd trick ; 
vour measly life is the forfeit.”’ 

The traitor burst into tears. 

‘““Oh, forgive me, sir! Let me off, I’ve 
never done it before. You’ve got the 
papers. I can’t do no harm. Oh! 
please forgive me, dear kind officer. I 
make it most worth your while. I have 


plenty money. Listen, I tell you, I 
never do it before. 
didn’t wan’ to do it. 
do it!” 


They make me. | 
I didn’t wan’ to 
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The officer very unfeelingly hummed 
the air appropriate to the German’s last 
words : 

“Who made you do it ? Now, if you 
were to tell us, my man, you wouldn’t 
have to swing for this job; you'd be 
let off cheap if we get hold of them.” 

A spark of manhood unexpected by 
either of them steeled the soul of Gottlieb. 
“T’m a spy, sir, and not a brave man, 
and I don’t want to die, but I don’t 
betray those people wot are more 
important to my country as Iam.” He 
stood up quite stoutly as he spoke, and 
his voice was almost firm. 

“ Quite right, my little man,” replied 
the officer, ‘‘ you’ve got some pluck, and 
as we are not filthy Germans we shan’t 
torture you to get at your secrets—you 
needn’t be afraid of that. I daresay if 
we did you’d stick it out. You've got 
some guts ; it seems a beastly shame of 
your people to betray a brave little chap 
like you.” 


“ Betray!’ shrieked poor Gottlieb, 
“ betray 

The officer laughed. ‘‘ Of course you’re 
new to the business; you don’t know 
the pretty ways of your secret service 
—it’s like the way of your German army 


when they began the war. Their motto 
then was ‘one man, one day’; they 
think differently now.’’ He spoke very 
slowly, leaving the German time to 
think ; after a pause he continued : 
“Of course you were given away by 
your own people. When they’ve got a 
very important job like this, they employ 
two people, one to be caught and the 
other to escape. They hope that if we 
catch the one we shan’t bother about 
the other, and so his task will be easier. 
Of course they don’t do it except in 
very big cases. These plans are of 
immense value, at least the real ones 
are. Those you’ve got are a mere fake. 
I may as well burn them.” As he spoke 
he twisted up the pieces of paper and 
held them towards the lamp and then 
paused: “‘ No, I’d better not ; I must 
keep them as evidence to hang you with. 
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Scraps of paper have played the deuce 
with you Huns.” 

Strange thoughts whirled through 
Gottlieb’s brain. He had been duped 
horribly, betrayed; and it was all 
through that fellow White. Why had 
they selected him and not the other man 
to be caught and hanged. That was 
White’s doing. Why? In a dazzling 
way the answer came to him. White 
held his power of attorney to collect the 
money from the Jew solicitor! White 
had been making love to his buxom wife! 
In a second there flashed through his 
mind the recollection of the little vexing 
acts of familiarity between them; then 
the memory of her cold, callous farewell. 
White had sold him and was going to 
steal his money and marry his widow, 
after her poor Gottlieb had been buried 
in quicklime under the pavement. A 
great wave of wrath swept over him. 
Urged no doubt, by the hope of life, 
though he was not aware of it, he burst 
suddenly into speech : 

“T tell you all about it, I show you 
how to catch him. I give Queen’s 
evidence against him and you hang him 
so high as a house, the filthy toad. Oh, 
those beastly, beastly Germans, those 
swine dogs—but if I do?” 

“Tf you do,” said the officer, ‘‘ and if 
we catch him and prove the case, I can 
promise safely that you'll be let off 
altogether. Wait a minute.” He rang 
a bell—‘ Steward.” 

After a minute or two the steward 
came in. 

“Whisky and soda for me. 
you take, Gottlieb ?”’ 

The wretched creature replied timidly 
“A cup of tea with some rum in it.” 

The officer got up, opened a drawer 
and took out a lot of paper and a pencil 
with an indelible lead, then he put the 
incriminating documents into his pocket. 

“T’m going to lock you up in here. 
Of course you'll come back to England 
on the ship. If you try to escape you'll 
be shot. You write in full detail how 
you came to be employed, a description 
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of the man or men who employed you, 
all the names and addresses—in fact, 
everything you know about the affair. 
We don’t want little fish like vou, but 
big ; if through you we catch a big fish, 
we'll let you off. But understand one 
thing thoroughly: if we do not bv 
means of your intormation catch a big 
fish you——’’ with horrible pantomime 
he finished his sentence by a picture of 
a man being hanged. 

A few minutes later Gottlieb found 
himself alone in the poky litile cabin, 
a cup of “special tea’’ beside him# 
writing slowly and !aboriously, but with 
immense energy. 

When the officer reached the deck he 
began to laugh and, indeed, his sense 
of humour was so much touched that he 
laughed louder and louder till he became 
almost exhausted physically, then he 
pulled himself together and had a few 
minutes’ talk with the captain. 

“How did you find out about the 
chap?” 

“Oh,” replied the officer, “‘ by pure 
accident. I heard a fellow named 
Huggins—at least that’s what he called 
himself—telling the steward that there 
was a man running away from his 
creditors and calling himself Gerald 
Washington, though his name was 
Gottlieb Wederkind. Of course I smelt 
a German at once. You can always 
smell a German,” and he _ laughed 
coarsely. “It wasn’t difficult to trap 
the poor devil, quite a novice. I expect 
he'll give away his accomplices who 
may be important.”’ 

About five days afterwards Gottlieb 
found himself in the dock of a police 
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court with Willian® White beside him 
very much damaged, for there had been 
a big scrimmage in the refreshment rooms 
of “John Smith,” where they sold 
“special tea’’ to the detriment of the 
revenue. In the front row of a crowded 
audience Gottlieb saw his buxom wife 
wearing a handsome dress and showy 
necklace, not possessed by her when he 
set out on his journey. White was 
surprised to see Wederkind beside him. 
There was a little delay before the 
magistrate came in. 

“How on earth did they get you?” 
whispered White. 

“You swine dog; you betray me to 
get the man with the real message 
through. You want my money and my 
wife when I am hung, and it is you 
who get hung and I go free and I get my 
money, and my wife—she can go to the 
devil.”’ 

Mr. William White for the first time 
in a long and dishonourable career was 
really staggered. ‘‘ Great heavens!” 
he said, ‘‘ you’ve given the show away. 
I never betrayed you—there was no 
other man; they’ve made a fool of you 
and caught me: at least they didn’t 
make a fool of you, the Almighty did 
that.” 

At this moment the officers intervened 
and separated the men. 

The case was adjourned and tried in 
camera by the military authorities. In 
the end Wederkind was set free, but 
William White will never more render 
services to the Fatherland. He merely 
figured nameless in the newspapers as 
“another German spy shot,” and that 
it may be assumed is his epitaph. 
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TWO NURSES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH, WHO WERE TAKEN PRISONERS WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED 
BRUSSELS 
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BEFORE the war — the date sounds 
slightly antediluvian—I was a member 
of one of the branches of the French 
Red Cross, the one that gives itself most 
airs—of at any rate social superiority— 
which might strike the ignorant as not 
having much to do with the gentle art 
of nursing. 

So that on the morning of the 3rd 
August, 1914—‘“ All on a summer’s 
day ’’—when France seemed to know 
that war was inevitable, I went on foot, 
no taxis being findable, to the head- 
quarters of the Croix Rouge in the 
rue Francois 1. There pandemonium 
reigned. I eventually got a lady of the 
fault - finding, mote - magnifying type, 
seated behind a table, to listen to me, 
and when I said I wished to go as a 


volunteer to a hospital on the western 
front she began the stereotyped phrase 
that I already knew by heart—‘‘ The 
first rule of the Society is obedience. 
You may equally well be sent to the 


south or the east.”” On my explaining 
that I equally would not go, we parted 
in wrath, and I went downstairs medita- 
ting to whom I should apply next. As 
I fought my way out through the crowd 
at the door I found an important 
member of the Society whom I knew, 
trying to fight her way in. We were so 
jammed that I had time to explain my 
troubles to her, when she insisted that 
I should return with her and she would 
introduce me to the President. The 
latter, accepting my friend’s good word 
for me, asked if I could be ready to leave 
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that day at two o’clock from the rue 
Francois 1* for Sedan. It was not 
mine to make reply, so I had to say yes, 
as I could not afford to say no; but it 
was then already lla.m. and I had 
nothing ready. However, I lost no time 
in getting from that part of Paris down 
to my bank near the Opera—a good 
two kilométres on foot—and there the 
scene was even worse than at the Croix 
Rouge. To have reached a counter 
through that seething mob would have 
taken hours, so I rushed up another 
flight of stairs to the private part of the 
bank, and there they were kind enough 
to give me all the money I thought I 
might need for months—though the 
rumour was that banks were only parting 
with very small amounts. 

From there to run home and explain 
to my astonished servants that I must 
pack at once, swallow some food, bribe 
the concierge to carry my luggage, and 
find myself back at the rue Francois 
1* punctual to the appointed hour, was 


a series of quick changes not unworthy 


of the great Fregoli himself. For I 
forgot to mention that we were ordered 
to travel in our pure white uniform—- 
of which I had not any—but luckily was 
able to grab a few remaining blouses, 
aprons and caps in the Society’s work- 
shop. It was enough to give an elderly 
lady, of my tender years, apoplexy in 
the heat of August. 

We left the rue Francois 1* fairly 
punctually with an ovation from the 
crowd stationed at the door, and another 
when we arrived at the station. The 
genus “‘infirmiére’”’ was still a rare one 
at that date, and we must have looked 
clumsy enough struggling to carry our 
own luggage—porters already all 
mobilised—in our serge cloaks which 
hampered movements, and long white 
cotton gloves up to our otherwise bare 
elbows. But remembering that old tag 
about ‘“‘ obedience,’’ which I did not so 
much mind now that I was really 
heading for the western frontier, I said 
nothing, and endured the botheration 
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of remaining for hours at the station 
within a few kilométres of my own house, 
with no means of reaching it, and 
remembering all the things that I had for- 
gotten to pack and that I wanted most. 

However, about 8 p.m. we eventually 
all got squeezed into a_ second-class 
carriage, seven of us including our 
infirmiére-major,’’ even already not 
looking so immaculately white as we 
should. 

In the carriage next us were a set of 
nurses who caused much excitement to 
my own set; and curiosity becoming 
unbearable, one of the latter went out 
into the passage and got into conversa- 
tion with one—though I am sure she 
eyed her with huge disapproval. She 
ascertained that it was a newly-formed 
Society under the direct orders of the 
Minister of War, authorised to go out 
on the field of battle to attend to the 
wounded. This caused fearful heart- 
burnings in our compartment, for we 
had no such privilege. We dubbed them 
the “‘ bérets,”” as they wore a head dress 
like a French Alpine Chasseur; but I 
never heard of or saw them again. 
Perhaps they were all swallowed up by 
the ‘“‘Germs,” as they went on even 
farther than Sedan, and Sedan itself 
was as near the frontier as may be 
without actually toppling over it. 

Phantasmagoric in a high degree have 
become those interesting hours of the 
first days of war. I have a recollection 
that night of our ladies all saying their 
Latin prayers aloud, whilst the ‘‘ bérets ”’ 
sang patriotic songs most of the night, 
rather to the indignation of other 
passengers, who were not in an equal 
state of spirits with themselves. I tried 
to scribble a few postcards to relations 
and friends to announce to them the 
latest turn of my wheel, and then 
somehow it was next morning, and 
then we were at Sedan; evidently not 
expected at all, as there were no con- 
veyances at the station, and the station 
is about a mile from the town. Our 
“boss” started off on foot to arrange 
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affairs, and meanwhile we had our first 
show of business at the station with a 
railway employé who had slightly cut 
his finger, which we all took a turn at 
cleaning and binding. 

However, motors eventually arrived, 
and we at last found ourselves in a big 
building destined to be our future 
hospital. In peace time it was a girls’ 
municipal school, but it had already 
been stripped of alli vestiges of furniture. 

Our own personal! accommodation was 
a large room on the first floor, in which 
we got together seven beds of sorts, and 
the luckier ones had mattresses. I drew 
a window, which I would not have given 
up for all the fine beds in the world, and 
I kept it open at the point of the bayonet, 
so to speak, though there were moments, 
such as one night when three bats flew 
in—apparently too much for feminine 
nerves judging from the shrieks—when 
I thought I should be overpowered by 
numbers and public opinion. 

We had to make our own beds, empty 
our slops, fetch our cold water. I have 
had more luxury in the depths of 
Mesopotamia, and though it was not the 
first time I had slept in public by any 
manner of means, I felt rather sorry for 
the French ladies. We numbered a 
princess, a marchioness and as low as a 
baroness, and I am sure they all suffered 
moral tortures both of propinquity and 
publicity. I had prepared to be a very 
lowly member because of my ignorance, 
but I found the ones with any hospital 
experience quite in a minority; two 
elderly ladies had come because their 
sons were fighting in Belgium, and they 
stood an off chance at Sedan of seeing 
them. Another, whose husband was at 
the front, had apparently felt bored at 
home, and when her husband discovered 
where she was he wrote threatening her 
with instant divorce unless she returned 
to her children and her chateau. I do 
not think she wanted anything particular, 
but merely looked for a pleasant time. 
So I picked up heart, and held my head 
as high as any other of the unskilled. 
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The first few days were taken up by 
witenagemot of influential noodles and 
local busybodies, which being a foreigner 
I was not even asked to attend till they 
sent for me and said it had been decided 
that I should have the contagious ward. 
The fact also eventually dawned on me 
that the ladies imposed on me as assis- 
tants were the aged and infirm, that the 
others were too wise to have chosen as 
‘‘aides.”” Apparently in these provincial 
towns if you wish to do hospital work 
you can, for your father or uncle or even 
grandfather is probably a member of the 
hospital committee, and will see that 
you do. Having got over the first-fruits 
of my indignation, I started them to 
work cleaning and scrubbing, which they 
were not out for at all, and did not fail 
to tell me. However, they were up 
against a bit of undiluted John Bull, 
and though I had to deal with tears and 
hysterics at the start, only modesty 
prevents my telling how eventually they 
plumed themselves on being the best- 
ordered ward in the hospital, and became 
quite flattering about “ la belle discipline 
anglaise.” 

Being so isvlated—our ward was on 
the first floor—had many advantages, 
but one huge drawback was that the 
storeroom being downstairs and only 
opened at uncertain hours, they rendered 
unto Czsar, meaning me, nothing that 
was his, because I happened to be 
upstairs. We had hardly anything that 
a hospital should have, it was really 
a case of building without straw, and I 
soon cleared the local shops, but poorly 
stocked at the best. 

What would really have happened had 
there been a contagious ward on the 
first floor, with no water, the drains 
stoppec up, and windows pleading im- 
memorial usage and refusing to come 
open, Fate luckily never put to the 
test. If I wrote what I thought about 
French lay ideas on hospitals and their 
running one of my chief troubles would 
be with the quantity of things I shouid 
want to say at once. 
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There being happily no contagious 
cases, but several of illness, our twenty- 
three beds soon filled up. My “ poilus ”’ 
were charming to nurse. They lead 
soapless lives as a rule, but were gay, 
well-mannered, grateful for nothing, 
with a passion for “ ventouses ”’ or dry- 
cupping. There were only two serious 
cases, all the others were fast reaching 
convalescence and had been allowed 
their first airing in the courtyard. It 
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they had all been carried up in their 
nightshirts I started off downstairs 
wondering where I should find the 
uniform, but soon discovered the other 
infirmiéres running about with armfuls 
of it. Selecting twenty-three at random 


I got them upstairs and begged the men 
to put on the first at hand. They looked 
funny, poor fellows, in every sort of 
uniform, artilleurs, dragons, etc., but 
were all in as great glee as if they were 
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was about 4p.m. and we had just got 
most of them back into bed. I was 
confident of having at last evolved an 
orderly, comfortable ward. I had, I 
declare, almost forgotten the existence 
of the ‘“‘Germs,’’ when—oh, the serpent 
in the garden !—the “‘ infirmiére-major ” 
rushed in to whisper to me that the 
hospital was to be evacuated at once, the 
enemy was quite close, and I was to get 
my men into their uniforms at once, if 
not sooner. As on entering hospital 


to meet the Huns at once. Having 
persuaded them to lie down until further 
orders I went in search of our “ boss ”’ 
to beg her to allow me to stay in Sedan 
as a volunteer. I knew there was one 
ward of seriously operated men, unable 
to move, Huns or no Huns, and the idea 
that they should be abandoned seemed 
insupportable. She declared it was not 
possible, that she had military orders 
that we should all go; but I was not 
quite so easy of faith about that. 
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Whether she really had is an intricate 
residual question into which it is now 
too late to penetrate. But I had to look 
at this running away—from Germans of 
all people—from my own point of view, 
and I blush in my sleep even when I 
think of leaving those wounded and 
dying men. 

Being a foreigner, received amongst 
them as a favour to my friend, made 
me helpless, so to speak. I could not 
say half the things I wanted to, because 
she had always been very nice to me. 
She now gave me a reluctant permission 
to accompany my men to Chalons. 
Feeling abjectly reptilious, I got them 
down to the station, where we found a 
long train of cattle trucks, most already 
full; but we got in somehow, as best we 
could, without any lights to help us. It 
must have been about 9p.m. when a 
military doctor came with a lantern 
and discovering me sitting on the floor, 
said that I had much better get back 
to the hospital and join the others, as 
they had “infirmiérs’’’ on the train to 
attend to the men, and it did not follow 
that they would even get to Chalons as 
he had heard that parts of the railway 
line were already in the hands of the 
Germans. This excited no belief in me 
either, but obviously not being wanted 
there, I got out, and regained the hospital 
on foot. The other ladies had meanwhile 
packed up their things, but everything 
was not passing as smoothly as cream-ice. 

It was all very undignified, and this 
scission in the ranks made me doubt 
the military order to leave more than 
ever. About 11 p.m. we started on foot 
for the station, and reached the bridge 
over the Meuse held by soldiers. They 
asked for the password and got it from 
the “‘infirmiére-major,” but, alas for 
her, it had been changed ten minutes 
before, and though she pleaded and 
nearly wept in her fatigue and fright, 
to her sorrow, and my wicked joy, 
we were not allowed over. I really 
thought we were being prevented from 
- leaving Sedan by direct intervention of 
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Providence; however, that was not 
quite so. We returned wearily to the 
hospital, and there, I am glad to be 
able to state, as some small mitigation 
of our otherwise black conduct, we spent 
the early hours in sending off the 
remaining wounded to the convent of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, though 
why they should be able to face Germans 
whilst Croix Rouge ladies flew, I have 
never fathomed. If the Germans respect 
neither—well, where’s the difference ? 
We eventually got under weigh about 
5 a.m. and left for the station in a heavy 
hospital waggon, with a _ coarse-bred 
horse in the shafts, who had done no 
work for months, driven by the concierge. 
Provided with the latest thing in pass- 
words this time we were the last thing 
over the bridge just before the French 
engineers blew it up. They had already 
mined it so extensively that it was 
ticklish work getting the horse and 
waggon across. At the station, within 
a stone’s throw of the bridge, we were 
told no trains were running, and that 
we had better drive to wherever we 
intended to go. As no one had any 
idea—and J less than anyone—I bundled 
the very confused concierge off the box— 
I luckily was sitting beside him—and 
told him to race over the bridge as 
quickly as he could back to his wife and 
children at the hospital. I was fortu- 
nately helped in this manceuvre before 
he could collect his senses by the 
soldiers, who shouted to him that he 
had just time to run for it. I had the 
reins and awaited a decision, but as 
none of us knew the environs of Sedan, 
we were just as likely to drive towards 
as away from the Germans. TI tried 
nautically to steer by the sun—or do I 
mean stars ?—and drove away from 
where it was rising. Once out of Sedan, 
the roads were a sad litter of refugees, 
some flying with nothing, others attempt- 
ing to carry off their household treasures 
on handcarts. The exodus must have 
begun some days before, for we passed 
many abandoned things, and, sad to 
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say, not only things but people: the 
old and infirm unable to go any further, 
the village idiot, etc. I think I pitied 
the mothers most, those who had a baby 
in arms and a child of three utterly 
unable to walk more, and the mother 
obliged to carry both. 

Our horse was mostly as slow as a 
pall-bearer ; the only chance sometimes 
to persuade him along was if a lady of 
his own species got ahead of him, and 
then he would pull my arms out of their 
sockets as long as she remained in sight ; 
afterwards he would relapse into his 
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left by train for Paris, the rest to await 
orders at Vouziers. This was in our 
innocence, for before the orders could 
have come the Germans did, and the 
rest were back in Paris a few hours after 
ourselves. 

At Rheims junction on the way down 
a nice-looking “‘ infirmiére ”’ got into our 
compartment, dressed in our Society’s 
uniform, and hearing from me that our 
train would not get to Paris till midnight 
began lamenting to me how awkward it 
was—she had no friends or relations in 
Paris at the end of August, which seemed 
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own private gait. We passed a weary 
day, surrounded by sad sights, driving 
along at a foot’s pace so that the horse 
should not die en route, up and down 
the undulating country till we reached 
Vouziers, feeling like boned turkeys 
after that springless waggon. It must 
have been about 10 p.m. I do not know 
what distance we had driven; we had 
only pulled up once, for an hour, to rest 
the out-of-condition old horse and eat 
some soldiers’ bread that some passing 
regiment had given us. 

Next morning at dawn three of us 


likely—and hated having to go to an 
hotel by herself, it was not French 
custom, etc. So I told her that I had 
a spare room, and that if she did not 
mind discomfort, as I was not expected 
back, I would be glad to offer it to her. 
She accepted with joy, and we separated 
at night agreed to find our own way 
independently to the rue Francois 1* 
next morning to report ourselves. 

I was the later of the two, and when 
I got there next day I expected the 
President to look surprised and ask me 
what I was doing in Paris instead of 
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Sedan. Instead of which, she told me 
with many nods and hints that I was 
harbouring a spy and must get rid of 
her at once. No difficulty about that, 
I said; but why not take some steps 
that she should spy no longer? How- 
ever, my part was clearly to get rid of 
her, which I did by telling her that 1 
was off again myself, and must shut up 
the flat that day. She tried to get a few 
clothes and some money out of me, but 
I was stony-hearted, and having got rid 
of her, never gave the matter another 
thought. 

But when I was sent out to work at 
Juvisy junction a few days later, as I 
walked up the railway line to the 
infirmary, I really had to suppress a 
bound that would have sent me some 
feet into the air. There was my spy 
sitting in the infirmary window, in 
uniform: I quickly resolved to mind 
my own business, but that night, at 
what the Irishman called a tatur-tatur 
dinner with my new “ infirmiére-major,” 
she told me how relieved she had been 
to see me arrive, as she was obliged to 
get rid of one of her ladies at once — 
more nods and hints. And sure enough, 
by next morning, the spy had dis- 
appeared again out of my life. 

The station at which I found myself 
should have held boundless opportunities 
for working. Train loads of wounded 
and prisoners followed each other with 
apalling frequency, night and day. But 
the solid quantity of work done was not 
in proportion to the many red crosses 
with which we were covered. As no 
other explanation than a forbiddance to 
dress any wounded who should come to 
our door was given to me, the real 
reasons of this extraordinary attitude, 
when so much work was to hand, 
remains hazy to me. I understood that 
the civilian and military doctors were 
disagreed, and that meanwhile we were 
to refuse to work. Except for the honour 
of the thing we might just as well have 
been in our happy homes. Personally, 
after a week of it, 1 judged the position so 
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uncomfortable, unnecessary, and super- 
fluous, that the sooner one was out of it 
the better for oneself and all concerned, 
The only thing that had kept me, even 
so long, was the fact that I found two 
British soldiers there, like Tritons ashore, 
poor fellows. One was a mere complica- 
tion of coughs and bones; the other, 
whose bed was always surrounded, was 
an Irishman, a good deal disorded in 
his senses, but whom the French, without 
understanding a word of what he said, 
thought “‘trés sympathique.” I under- 
stood very little myself, so rich was his 
brogue. His name was John Carpenter, 
private in the Dublin Fusiliers— 
incidentally he seems to have been an 
actor in the Dublin strikes. I gathered 
that he had been at Mons, that when he 
had seen the Germans: ‘I r(h)olled 
down the hill like a r(h)abbit,”’ leaving 
his great coat, his rifle, and all his 
belongings behind. But he somehow 
had got hold of a German rifle, and that 
much was fact, for one of my first acts 
in this odd infirmary was to remove it 
from the corner near his bed. Then he 
had managed to get into a French train— 
going where ? 

In handling his German rifle, in the 
train I imagine, he managed to blow off 
most of his left foot, and had given 
himself a terrible wound; and whether 


_ that was accident or design, by the time 


I saw him he was suffering from ‘‘ fuite 
des idées,”’ and was in no state to find 
out anything conclusive. He was very 
excitable, breaking off one subject to 
run into another. Had he been 
drinking ? Did the hallucinations from 
which he suffered come from hepatic 
intoxication? He would talk to any 
one all day long, not seeming to take in 
that no one could understand him. He 
had only a slight temperature, and at 
first was fairly cheerful, enquiring if 
there was any “‘ horse-racing in France, 
Sister, for I’d like to have a bet.”” But 
all this soon changed into ideas of 
persecution, auto-accusation, and auto- 
denunciation. He must go and give 
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himself up for they were after him, 
accusing him of having blown off his 
foot purposely; he would be court- 
martialled and shot; he had seen 
soldiers arrive to arrest him. The 
hallucinations, both auditive and visual, 
became persistent ; he heard voices, he 
saw people at the window watching him. 
His impulse then was to start out of 
bed and run as best he could with one 
and a half feet. It was very easy to stop 
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on having his bed surrounded by a sheet 
to protect him from his enemies, had 
taken the opportunity of a train of- 
wounded coming in at night, in my 
absence, to give him an injection of 
morphia, and had persuaded some under- 
ling on the platform to slip him in the 
train, sleeping as he was, with the others. 

Inwardly cursing this abominably 
mean trick, I judged it was time to get 
my other patient, who was rapidly 
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him and lead him back in his weak state. 
The doctors never paid any particular 
attention to him, and he scared the 
ladies stiff. I was just hatching a plot to 
get him removed to an English hospital in 
Paris when I arrived one morning to 
find his bed empty. Of course I imagined 
he had escaped somehow, as he had been 
threatening todoso. But my Protestant 
mind had imagined dead wrong. The 
“infirmiére-major,’” who very 
frightened of him since he had insisted 


becoming worse, from further neglect. 
Oblivious of “‘ obedience” I said I was 
off to Paris for the day to arrange this, 
and there I went to the British Red 
Cross and arranged with them to send 
a motor for him. When I got back } 
broke the news to the poor fellow, and, 
to his huge delight, we shook the coal- 
dust of Juvisy off our feet next day. 
History doesn’t say whether the 
“ infirmiére-major ”’ and the two civilian 
doctors jubilated at our departure. At 
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any rate they did nothing to interfere 
with my rather high-handed action. 
The next sudden call I got from the 
Croix Rouge was two days after this in 
the evening, to be prepared to leave for 
Fismes at 6 a.m. next day. My hospital 
kit was fortunately ready, and I left 
next morning by auto with a charming 
“‘infirmiére,”’ with other autos full of 
gentlemen belonging to our Society. 
We reached Fére-en-Tardenois, General 
French’s then headquarters, in time for 
lunch, and were invited to the convent. 
There the priest of the village, with great 
pride, unlocked and produced a letter 
from General French that he asked me 
to translate, thanking him for allowing 
the use of his church for the British 
wounded. I thought how clever of 
General French to have it written in 
English ; it was much more appreciated 
—cryptic and indecipherable as it was— 
than had it been written in French. It 
was locked up again with due reverence, 
and no doubt will be handed down as 
But 


an heirloom in the priest’s family. 
priests don’t have families, do they ? 
After lunch we motored to Fismes 
hospital, which had been taken over by 
the Germans during their occupation 


of the town. They were only a few 
kilométres away now, the cannon boom- 
ing all the time. The poor “ infirmiére- 
major,’ who with her ladies had stopped 
here, told me she had never dared 
undress for twelve days. The Germans 
had left their dying behind, and the 
hospital was in a deplorable state: 
nearly all the necessaries missing—no 
place for the nursing staff to eat, and 
they ate their food in the ward with the 
same utensils as the patients, some of 
whom were dying of gangrene. The 
smell was indescribable. My companion 
and I thought fresh hands were very 
much needed, as nearly all the ladies 
were ill, Nemesis having taken up her 
abode in their inwards. But the local 
lady president would not hear of our 
staying, though the “ infirmiére-major ”’ 
begged for us. So after sleeping the 
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night at Fismes, or rather listening to 
the ‘‘Germs,”’ for my part, we left next 
morning at five for Rheims. In part 
of the town a quantity of dead horses 
were lying about in the street—I could 
not make out why—a few inhabitants 
were standing about looking at buildings 
that had been bombarded. I understood 
from my companion that we were to 
work at one of the hospitals here, but we 
were only allowed a mosaic sight of them. 
The first we drove up to had _ been 
shelled and evacuated ; the second was 
on fire, with the pompiers playing water 
on it, and then we drove to the Cathedral 
Square, which was a fine place for 
theatrical effects. The Cathedral was 
being used as a hospital for the wounded 
the Germans had left behind, and had 
been bombarded the night before, killing 
one of the French “ infirmiérs’”’ as he 
was attending to a wounded man, and 
killing several of the German dying. 
Knowing Rheims in happier times I 
proposed going to a hotel opposite the 
Cathedral to have some coffee, as we had 
found nothing before leaving Fismes to 
stay our stomachs. But I got no support 
from anyone. The gentlemen with us 
said we must hurry out of the square 
at once; but I was for coffee first, so I 
forced my way into the hotel, and after 
shouting, some poor shivering women 
wrapped in shawls came up from the 
cellars of the hotel, and said a shell had 
burst in the restaurant the day before ; 
that they had no milk, not daring to go 
out, but would give us some _ black 
coffee. Hardly allowed the time to 
swallow this, we were packed into the 
autos again, and hurried back to Fismes. 
I couldn’t understand the arrangements 
at all, for there seemed heaps of work 
to do everywhere, especially at Rheims, 
but we were always hurried off. Finding 
ourselves again at Fismes in the morning, 
we tried to persuade them that they 
wanted us, but they were equally sure 
that they did not, so here we were back 
at Fére, having lunch in the convent for 
the second time. We then went to our 
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Society's hospital. only eighteen beds, 
but I noted quite half-a-dozen British 
soldiers in them, and took down their 
names and regiments. Then we visited 
various houses in the village turned into 
temporary hospitals: no one particular 
in charge it seemed. I embraced this 
chance of finding more of our soldiers. 
Armed with a list of them I went to find 
the English doctors in the church, which 
was a sad sight. The floor was covered 
with the wounded lying on straw in 


would like to send with me into Paris, 
as it had been settled that my companion 
should stay at the Society’s hospital 
here, and the gentlemen had put two of 
their autos at the doctor’s disposal. 
He gave me about ten men and asked 
me for love of humanity, as soon as I 
got back to Paris, to send him out some 
chloroform, of which he was running 
very short, without loss of time. He 
explained that a lot more wounded 
would come in that night and the next 
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their uniforms. Two surgeons were 
operating on the altar of a side chapel. 
I remember two soldiers standing at a 
table spreading bread and jam as fast 
as they could—and it seemed to make 
the scene so pitifully English. The jingle 
about Werther’s body on a shutter, 
borne before Charlotte, who “ went on 
cutting bread and butter,’ came in- 
voluntarily into my mind. I gave my 
list to the very busy head doctor, and 
asked him if he had any men whom he 
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day. Of course I said that he could 
count on it, then off we went, a weary 
long drive for the wounded men, and 
when we arrived in Paris it was only to 
find that the British Red Cross was about 
as dislocated as its French relation. We 
were chivied from one hospital to 
another until at last I got so angry I 
made the rafters rattle, and insisted on 
the men being given beds in the fourth 
hospital we had been sent to, whether 
it was the “right” hospital or not. 
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Apparently it was not, for when I went 
round in the morning to enquire for 
them they had been sent off to Versailles, 
poor fellows. 

Well, I couldn’t sleep at all that night 
for fear that the chloroform should be 
running out at Fére, and in the morning 
—which was Sunday—I was up at 
cockcrow and spent one of the worst 
days in my experience hunting for an 
auto. The British Red Cross could not 
help me, neither could the French, or 
the French military authorities, or any 
private autos, or any garage. I got the 
chloroform from the British Red Cross, 
but how to send it to Fére seemed beyond 
the possibilities of conjecture. Paris 
was apparently empty of automobiles. 
Fortunately, on Monday morning I saw 
a garage advertised in the paper, and I 
unearthed an automobile of sorts in 
Montmartre. Seizing the chauffeur 
metaphorically by the ear, we went off 
to get all the various permissions. This 
was not the easiest part of the job. We 
got off eventually, lunchless, about one. 
Unfortunately it dawned upon me before 
long that as regarded alcohol for food, 
the chauffeur had as much as he could 
comfortably accommodate even then, 
All along the road from Paris to Fére. 
we were either stopped by Territorial 
sentinels or cabarets, my friend paying 
much more attention to the latter. I 
reproached, vituperated, threatened, but 
I could not get him to Fére till after six 
in the evening. I started instantly on 
foot for the church, and to my surprise 
found it entirely empty except for the 
head doctor, who was evidently just 
leaving. ‘“‘I have brought you the 
chloroform,” I said, advancing, “‘ I could 
not possibly get it here before.’ 

“Chloroform?” he said. Thank 
you.” 

“But what have you done with all 
the wounded ?”’ I asked. 

“T’ve managed to get them off.” 

All the better for them, thought I, 
but I also saw that he did not recognise 
me, and I couldn’t help thinking of the 
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day and a half I had spent in Paris, 
running till I nearly got dropsy in both 
hind legs. This is no reproach, for I 
honestly believe he had had such fright- 
fully hard work, probably night and 
day, that he wouldn’t have recognised 
his own mother. 

I waiked out determined to get my 
chauffeur back to Paris that night, know- 
ing nothing about war-time regulations. 

{ met him turning into the village 
café, and first he gave me a jolt by saying 
the Paris gates were closed by 9 p.m.. 
then a greater by saying he had no petrol 
left, though I had told him in Paris to 
buy enough for the return journey. 
“The anglais will give you some,” said 
he, so in the innocence of my heart and 
an altogether blushless manner I made 
with him in the dark to a building with 
G.H.Q. chalked on the door, which I 
had noticed the last time I was in Fére. 
We passed two soldiers inside the build- 
ing, who said nothing, so I knocked at 
the door, which when opened showed 
me a room full of officers. One came 
forward rather hurriedly and, shutting 
the door behind him, asked me what I 
wanted. 

I remarked, in simpleton style, that I 
should be obliged if he would sell me 
some petrol, or put me on to anyone 
who could. He disappeared into the 
room, then coming out again, told me 
to follow him, which I obediently did 
in the dark, the chauffeur and a soldier 
bringing up the rear. He gave an order 
for the petrol and then asked to see the 
car? He wasn’t going to waste any 
conversation on me. Perhaps he 
remembered Lord Kitchener’s warning 
about strange females in France. It was 
not so easy to pass through the camel’s 
eye of G.H.Q. as I might have supposed. 
He asked for my papers and studied 
them by the light of the car lamps. As 
the French had twisted my name on 
them out of all recognition, they couldn’t 
possibly convey anything to this young 
man’s brain. They didn’t. I was a dark 
character in Fére. 
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EARLY DAYS OF WAR 


“You cannot leave here till I give 
you permission.” 

“But I propose leaving at 5a.m.,” I 
said. 

‘You cannot,” he replied. 
do you intend to sleep ? ”’ 

‘‘ With friends,” sez I, larfin’ one of 
my silvery larfs. 

“Where are your friends ? ” 

“In the French hospital,” sez I. 

He added that he should know where 
1 was, in a very final, curt, detached 
manner. And I wended my way to 
hospital, thinking it may be awkward, 
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at times, to present no good normal type 
of the nation you belong to. 

The way of milk was paling next 
morning when I had the chauffeur busy 
at a punctured tyre, and in half-an-hour 
we executed the quiet sneak from Fére, 
just to show my young officer that there 
was more under my hat than my hair. 
He was a harmless young man, but 
living in times when I imagine he 
wouldn’t put his faith in anyone so long 
as he could get a suspicion against him 
or her. Such were my adventures in a 
strenuous endeavour to do my bit ! 


Call 
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THE STORY OF A MISTAKE 


BY OSWALD KENDALL 


Botu Scrase and his daughter were 
dern’ good”; at least, that was 
the verdict in the Belt, the Dead Man 
Belt, that runs half-way between the 
mountains and the desert just east of 
the Rockies. Scrase was a big man, 
all bone, beef and muscle, the product 
of bad parentage and forty years of bad 
life, during which he had fought without 
ceasing against the dictates of more 
orderly mankind. Some men are built 
that way and I guess they can’t help 
it. He was an outcast by temperament, 
and he died an outcast, but what 
concerns me here is not his death but 
how he escaped it. He died much later, 
unfortunately, down Yuma way some- 
where, so I heard—blew himself up 
intentionally with a stick of dynamite as a 
sort of general protest against life—and 
he may be fighting still for all I know. 
Scrase’s daughter was sixteen. <A 
little, slim, active embodiment of per- 
petual motion, with dark penetrating 
eyes; but she was better than her 
father—a sight better. All the same, 
had she lived, she would have been a 
sight more dangerous than her father, 
for I think she would have been good- 
looking, unusually so, in a thin, cat-like 
way. When I say “cat-like’’ I am 
not referring to the domestic cat ; there 
was nothing domestic about “It,” as 
Scrase’s daughter was known; I mean 
the cat tribe, and “‘ It ”’ was like a little 
black panther kitten just beginning to 
get dangerous and needing a cage—a 
strong cage, too. But perhaps what 
happened to her was best, in the long 
run; a man can’t see very clearly, he 
is too close to this business of life to 
criticise. If only he could get ’way off and 
take a good look; but those who most 
probably do don’t come back and tell us 
about it, so I guess it is no good criticising. 
Scrase shot a man at “‘ The Corners ” 
because he (the man) discovered that 


Scrase had five aces when the most he 
should have had was two, and the boys 
came over from ‘“ The Final” to see 
who was doing the shooting. It was 
just like all the former shootings in 
which Scrase had been mixed up: no- 
body but the actual combatants was 
there. The barkeeper was in the back 
part of the saloon steaming open a letter 
to General Corbell who worked the 
political puzzle that immediately affected 
that portion of the Belt, so no living 
man could say that Scrase had not 
drawn his gun in self-defence except 
Scrase himself, for the other man lay 
stiffening up in the sawdust, one hand 
behind and under him as though in the 
act of drawing a pistol from his hip 
pocket. But then everyone was morally 
sure that Scrase had not shot in self- 
defence, though no one could prove it, 
and everyone was right. Scrase shot 
the other as he was rising from his chair, 
doubling his arm behind him as he hit 
the floor, and pocketing what cash there 
was lying around, all before the barkeeper 
could thrust old General Corbell’s letter 
into his inside coat pocket and come 
running into the saloon from the lean-to 
at the back. The barkeeper arrived, say, 
half-a-minute before the crowd from 
“The Final,” over the way, and stood 
behind his bar fingering his own weapon 
wondering what he had better do. 
Scrase slid his gun back into its 
holster just as the boys came piling 
through the swing doors. Hank was first. 
““Who——!” began Hank, as the 
others crowded behind him. “ Ah! 
Scrase!’’ said he, with an understanding 
nod, “‘Scrase agin!’ and for a moment 
there was an uncomfortable silence. 
“He drew on me,” said Scrase, 
finally, rubbing his chin thoughtfully, 
his shrewd quick eyes at work sizing 
up probabilities, and again there was 
an uncomfortable silence, the kind of 
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silence that generally means the banking 
up of trouble for someone, and none 
knew better than Scrase who that some- 
one was likely to be. Meanwhile the 
““skeeters and moths buzzed around 
the big coal-oil lamp slung by baled hay 
wire to the Oregon pine rafters. 

Just then the deputy arrived, and 
everyone gave a sigh. They had felt 
that something was coming and did not 
hanker altogether after taking part—as 
they knew they would if they stayed, 
and they knew they would stay. The 
deputy marched in clad in authority. 

“T ’rest you for this shootin’,” said 
the deputy, his hand mighty ready on 
his own gun. 

shot in self-defence,” said Scrase, 
not moving; “he drew on me first.” 

‘““Maybe,” said the deputy, and 
that’ll be enquired into in the proper 
place an’ in the proper manner. But you 
admit you done the shootin’, Scrase ? ” 

Scrase nodded carelessly. 

“Then there’s nothing for you but 
the Tank, m’son, meanwhile.”’ 

Again Scrase nodded, and he handed 
over his gun quiet enough. There was 
nothing else that he could do. 

““ Some o’ you boys might take a look 
at the one on the floor,” said the deputy, 
pocketing Scrase’s gun and taking a 
knife from Scrase’s boot in a practised pro- 
fessional sort of way,‘‘ he may need help.” 

“Nope!” said Hank, rising, “ he’s 
sure gone all right. Them forty-fours 
don’t scatter a man’s face like a shot- 
gun, but—my! my! the back of his 
head: !!”’ and he stared at Scrase 
with sudden concentration. It was a 
nasty look, and because Scrase had seen 
that same kind of look on men’s faces 
before and knew what it meant he wished 
he was somewhere else. But it is no 
good wishing sometimes. He was un- 
armed now, and only the deputy (who 
would shoot wide at his own friends 
naturally) to defend him if there was a 
rush. But the deputy saw what was 
coming and hustled his prisoner out into 
the warm night, along the street to the 
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jail that had once been a galvanized 
iron water tank, and locked his prisoner 
in. Then he went around to his own 
house at the back and took a long drink. 

“Here’s to the hangin’ o’ Scrase,’”’ 
said he, to himself; ‘‘ we’ve had about 
enough of his shootin’s in self-defence. 
This is the. sixth time.” 

Just about here is where ‘‘ It ’’ comes 
in, though nobody knows just how she 
found out all about it. Nor did anyone 
think that she was fond of her father, 
a sort of armed neutrality existing 
between the two at ordinary times. But 
now I think, and I am sure that I am 
right, that “It ’’ was positively proud 
of her father, being more than a bit of 
a hard-case herself. Anyway, be that 
as it may, Scrase was in jail with popular 
feeling going worse against him every 
minute, and only the deputy, who dis- 
liked Scrase as much as anyone, to guard 
him. She may have taken some hope in 
the fact that ’most everyone was away, 
gone three hundred and sixty-two miles 
to see Bernhardt acting Hamlet in a tent. 

“It'll jes’ be the same as it’s always 
bin before,” said Hank, in ‘“‘ The Final,” 
half-an-hour after the shooting. “ He'll 
git orf. Nobody see the actual shootin’, 
nobody kin say he didn’t pull his gun 
in self-defence—but I guess we know 
who done the first pulling.” 

“The way that feller’s arm was fixed 
was plum unnatural,” said Posey, a 
small, fat-faced man whose sombrero, 
tilted at the back of his head, formed 
a circular frame for his circular face, with 
a little round button of a nose in the 
exact centre, like the spot in a target. 

The barkeeper, every man’s friend, 
leaned his shirt sleeves on the bar and 
agreed. Someone put a nickel in the 
mechanical piano and strains from a 
musical comedy two years old blared 
forth upon the western night. The 
discussion, in consequence, had to be 
carried on in shouts, which is the reason 
why “It,” crouching like an Indian 
below a window in the wooden-walled 
saloon, heard all that was said. 
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“Scrase put his arm thar after he 
had killed him,” remarked a fourth man 
with careless conviction. He rolled a 
straw-coloured Bull Durham cigarette 
and lit it from a “stinker”’ which he 
ignited by a long rake down his leathered 
legs. 

“Frank admits he didn’t see the 
shootin’,”’ said the barkeeper; ‘“‘ who 
was the feller, anyone know?” 

There was a general shaking of heads. 

‘“‘ Jes’ drifted in, I guess,’’ remarked 
the little fat man. 

“‘ Didn’t take long to drift out,” said 
Hank. 

““What I want to know,” exclaimed 
the man with the Bull Durham cigarette, 
“is what the boys will say about it? 
Last time Scrase shot a man they said 
they'd lynch him sure-pop. Now every- 
one’s away, mostly, except—us.” 

No one spoke for a moment, while 
the piano crashed on with lifeless and 
conscientious exactitude. 

“He won’t be tried here, but in 
Mesquite,”’ said the barkeeper, who, like 
all of his profession, was economically 
opposed to shootings. 

“Two hundred miles away,” said the 
large man with the leather legs, con- 
temptuously, “ wheer they don’t know 
him, nor keer about him—and certainly 
who is to say he didn’t shoot in self- 
defence ? ”’ 

The other three gave vent to sudden 
barks of laughter. 

“Oh, I know, an’ you know; but a 
judge an’ jury in Mesquite won’t know.” 

“ He'll git orf,” remarked the bar- 
keeper, with gloomy conviction. 

“ He'll git orf ef he goes to Mesquite,” 
added Hank, and again there followed 
a silence filled only by the busy piano. 

“It’s a dark night,” suggested the 
little fat man, glancing casually through 
the open window, “a high fog, I guess.” 

“This is the sixth time he’s shot a 
feller deader ’n hell in—in—in self- 
defence ? ”’ said Hank. looking round. 

The men nodded thoughtfully, their 
eyes anywhere but upon one another. 
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“ He’ll git orf sure as little apples.” 

Again they nodded, and the barkeeper 
began wiping down his bar industriously 
with a check cloth, and all eyes 
mechanically followed his movements. 

“Tf he goes to Mesquite,” interjected 
the barkeeper very quietly, and hung 
up the check cloth beneath the bar. 

Again there was a moment when 
no one spoke, and the piano, having 
delivered a _ nickel’s worth, stopped 
abruptly with a mechanical sigh and 
was silent. 

The stillness that followed was peculiar, 
which was the reason why “It” lifted 
a dark eye and looked in. It was a risky 
thing to do and mere chance that no 
one saw her. As it was, she was in time 
to see Hank, the little fat man, and the 
man with the leather “‘ shaps ” exchange 
slight nods, then she ducked and fled 
knowing well the meaning of those silent 
signals of agreement. 

“Well, boys!’ exclaimed Hank, with 
sudden cheerfulness, ‘‘ what is it to be 
in the liquid line?” and he sighed as with 
business accomplished he faced the bar. 

“No, no,” said the barkeeper, smiling 
a curious smile, “allow me, gents; I 
guess the drinks is on me—the least I 
can do. Give it a name, any poison in 
the place,” he added hospitably. 

Meanwhile “It” fled through the 
soft dark night, rage and love of an 
indescribable nature filling her till she 
choked. She was wild as a wild animal 
that night, and as cunning, her bare 
feet casting up little pockets of dry dust 
as she cut, like a hare, through the 
chaparral to the bare, unpainted sun- 
bleached pre-emption shanty where she 
had lived with her father for as long as 
she could remember. 

A revolver and a knife came familiarly 
to her small brown hands, and she 
buckled the cartridge belt about her as 
she crossed the baked earth yard to the 
redwood barn and saddled her father’s 
horse. 

No one will ever know if she had any 
definite plan in mind, but I guess she 
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intended to be on hand and take any 
chances that came. You must remember 
the kind of child she was, wild as a colt 
that shows white in the eye, and used 
to the toughest side of western life. 
Anyway, dare-devil though she was, she 
did not attempt any assault upon the 
deputy. Certain it is, however, that she 
rode to the jail and then round it in a 
wide circle several times, for I tracked 
her horse’s movements next day. She 
seems to have come to a pause about 
fifty yards off the road leading to the 
jail, and it is probably here she first 
heard the sounds of the approaching 
enemy through the night. 

They were on foot, and the soft dry 
dust from nine months’ rainless weather 
deadened their toottalls ; but they were 
talking in a cold, business-like manner, 
and anyway, I guess “ It’ had ears like 
an Indian’s. She knew, I expect, that 
it was Hank, the little fat man, and the 
man with the leather “shaps,’’ and 
atter letting them pass she swung off 


to the left, her horse with cunning 
instinct skipping the gopher holes he 


could not see. She hovered in the 
darkness out of sight, but not out of 
hearing. Her emotions at that time 
must have been terrible for a girl of 
sixteen to hold down, and I guess, seeing 
what she was, she was more savage than 
sorrowful. She knew they were coming 
to lynch her father, and she knew that 
the deputy had telephoned to the sheriff, 
and that he could not be there for ten 
hours. She also knew that the deputy 
would not put up much of a fight to 
save his prisoner and would be as glad 
as anyone to see her father swinging 
at the end of a rope. It was just her 
unarmed father and herself against the 
world, so to speak—a tall proposition, 
you'll allow. 

Hank and the other two surprised the 
deputy seated in a rocker reading the 
’Frisco Examiner. His gun was ‘way 
off on the other side of the room and 
Hank just covered him with his revolver 
where he sat. 
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“Don’t be foolish, Al,” he said, ‘‘ we 
jes’ want the loan of your prisoner. 
We'll give him back to you in half-an- 
hour’s time.” 

Al took off his glasses and put down 
the paper and looked at those three 
masked men he knew as well as brothers. 

“Say, I don’t know who you are in 
them bandanas, but whoever you are 
you must recollect that I am responsible 
tor that prisoner’s health,” said he. 

“Quite so,” said Hank, “ an’ we are 
goin’ to give him a nerve tonic an’ send 
him away for a change.” 

“You overpower me?” asked the 
deputy, never budging from his rocker 
and as grave as a judge—graver than 
some. 

““We do,” said Hank, “ an’ J’il trouble 
you for the keys of the Tank.” 

“Well, well,” answered the deputy, 
searching in his overalls, “this is law- 
lessness, but one man can’t fight three. 
And when you have got Scrase good 
and convenient, just lock the door and 
break it in, it’ll look better in the papers. 
Uncle Sam kin afford to pay for a new 
door anyways.” 

They were quite orderly and quiet, 
and I daresay “It,” on her father’s 
horse in the darkness, was waiting for 
some show of gun play. But none came. 
The three went around and tied her 
father up, all but his legs, and she must 
have heard her father’s voice. There 
never was any whining about Scrase, 
but I guess it eased him some to talk, 
and a man is entitled to privileges when 
he’s going to be hanged. 

’ They walked off with him, his arms 
trussed behind him, the muzzle of Hank’s 
Smith-and-Wesson pressed between his 
shoulders, and “ It,” keeping level about 
two hundred yards off, went too. A 
high fog covered the sky as black as a 
shingle roof, the way it does there at 
times during September and October, 
and the night was very dark. Her horse 
followed jack-rabbit trails so made little 
noise going through the brush, but any- 
way, Scrase was raising so much row 
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that they would not have heard her if 
she had been riding over stones. I guess 
her wits were working then, for time 
was getting short. But there was 
nothing she could do against three 
armed men who would have shot her 
father at a hint of a rescue. 


By-and-by she must have guessed 
where they were taking him to. It was 
not difficult for her to do so, for it was 
the only sizable tree thereabouts, a 
great live-oak, like an umbrella, and she 
rode ahead till she came within two 
hundred yards of the tree and slid off 
her horse, leaving him to stand until 
wanted, as all good cattle horses will. 
Then she ran to the tree; that I know, 
because I tracked her footprints, and 
from the way her toes stuck into the 
earth I know she ran, but what exactly 
she did after that is more or less guess- 
work, though I have a fair notion. 


It was as dark as a dark room under 
that live-oak, and she may just have 
stood there behind the tree trunk as 
the three, with Scrase, came up a 
moment or so after. But what is more 
likely is that she lay flat on the ground 
like an Indian, working her way along 
to the tree trunk after they had got 
Scrase standing there while Hank fixed 
the rope that was to hang him. 


Now lots of people seem to think that 
a hangman’s knot is just a common 
slip-knot, and judging by the pictures 
in magazines they think that it comes 
up back of a man’s head. As I am in 
the business, so to speak, I may say 
that a hangman’s knot is a much surer 
knot than the ordinary slip, which may 
not slip at a moment when no one wants 
a hitch in the proceedings. It wraps 
round and around the main part of the 
rope, coming up behind a man’s left 
ear, putting an equal pressure all round 
a man’s neck when he is raised or 
dropped, as the case may be. 


Hank fixed the rope around Scrase’s 
neck, then came the business of getting 
the rope over a bough, no easy matter 
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in that pitch darkness, and, moreover, 
a live-oak has very small, close foliage. 
So the rope got tangled up above and 
Hank went a moment to help them 
while Scrase kept right on talking. He 
had nerves of chilled steel, for he never 
stopped swearing even when his daughter 
reached around the great tree trunk, 
and, with the knife she had brought, 
cut the rope above her father’s head 
and gave him a long flesh wound in the 
back in her hurry as she cut the rope 
that tied his arms behind him. Then 
she shoved the revolver into his hand 
and whispered : 

“The Pinto’s due west o’ the tree.” 

It was not until she whispered that 
the others sensed something was wrong. 
They never heard her whisper because 
Scrase was shouting too loud, and they 
never saw her because she could move 
like an Indian, and I have already said 
how dark it was. But still, they were 


frontiersmen, and had some instinct that 
made them stop fooling with the rope 


and turn around reaching for their guns. 
They were quick, but Scrase was quicker. 
He had stopped his cursing but a second 
—a twig snapped—and they opened fire 
at where Scrase should have been. But 
Scrase was just a foot or two to one side 
by then, running for his horse—while 
“Tt” tottered and fell. 

The deputy waited for them to return, 
but they “lit ”’ out for a neighbouring 
state, where I went to fetch them and 
from where I brought them back, they 
not consenting, for I am the sheriff. 
Scrase went southward towards Yuma, 
and I could never find him until he drew 
attention to himself by blowing himself 
up with a stick of dynamite, as I have 
said, and then there wasn’t much of 
him left to find. But I passed that 
live-oak tree next morning, coming back 
in answer to the deputy’s telephone 
message, and I found the rope all tangled 
up as they had left it, and the cut end 
dangling over “ It,”’ lying beneath, shot 
in three places. She had been dead 
some time. 
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MESSRS. FAWCETT’S WATERLOO CUP WINNERS: 


ALL REARED ON THE CUMBERLAND FELLS 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 24—CUMBERLAND 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


In writing on sport in Cumberland one 
is at a loss where to begin; for though 
sport in the northern shire is primitive 
in many respects, it is more varied than 
that of any other county, a possible 
exception being Northumberland, which 
adjoins. If, however, Cumberland is 
pre-eminent in one sport more than 
another, it is in coursing. Its Border 
Union meeting has always ranked second 
only to that national Lancashire fixture 
at which the Waterloo Cup is run. The 
famous Border gathering has been in 
existence for more than sixty years, and 
though followers of coursitig had a shock 
last year on hearing that the Government 
had bought a huge tract of the Netherby 
and adjoining estates for the purpose of 


building the biggest munition factory in 
the kingdom, I am told on the best 
authority that arrangements have been 
completed for continuing the meeting 
on another part of Sir Richard Graham’s 
great sporting estate. The meeting so 
well managed by Mr. John Irving and 
his committee is likely to go on:as usual. 

Want of space prevents anything but 
a short history of Cumberland coursing, 
but reference must be made to what has 
become a most flourishing industry, that 
of “walking” greyhound whelps on 
upland farms in the north and east of 
the county; and I have very pleasant 
recollections of a visit paid to Port 
Carlisle (where this year’s Altcar hero, 
Mr. E. Hulton’s Harmonicon, was 
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reared), and Bowness-on-Solway some 
years since in search of first - hand 
information on this very industry. In 
those days one was conveyed over part 
of the way from Carlisle by what was 
known as the “ Dandy,” a horse-drawn 
vehicle running on lines exactly like 
those used in connection with light 
railways. Thinking that the man at the 
wheel might be likely to give an idea as 
to where greyhounds could be seen, I 
naturally made friends with him, and 
between the bumps caused by the poor 
unfortunate horse in stepping over the 
sleepers, I was delighted to hear that 
he was a sort of walk master, a man 
whose duty it is to superintend the 
rearing in the interests of the owners of 
the greyhounds. I need hardly say that 
I spent a delightful and instructive time 
with the dandy-driver between the hour 
he left off in the afternoon and the 
resumption of his duties in the evening. 

On another occasion I passed some days 


at Brampton, and while there had a drive 
through the villages around Bewcastle— 
surely one of the most isolated parishes 
in the whole of England—where the 
industry is most flourishing. Mr. William 
Waugh, of course, had to be visited, for 
it was on his upland farm at Kirkbecks 


Town that Messrs. Fawcett’s famous 
quartet — Fabulous Fortune, Fearless 
Footsteps, Farndon Ferry and Father 
Flint, the winners of five Waterloo Cups 
between 1896 and 1903, were reared. 
It is doubtful if such a record will ever be 
equalled. The information gleaned during 
my visit to Mr. Waugh that November 
afternoon would form the basis of quite a 
long article; and though leaving for the 
present this subject of the rearing and 
walking of greyhound saplings, I must 
acknowledge the kindness of Mr. G. 
Mulcaster, of Baldwinholm, the well- 
known coursing judge and National 
Hunt official for giving me full particulars 
of the number of Waterloo Cup winners 
which have been reared in_ breezy 
Cumberland during the past twenty-five 
years. At least fifteen can be claimed 
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as the product of the county, among 
the number, apart from those of Messrs. 
Fawcett, being Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s 
Long Span (the handsomest dog of any 
variety I ever saw) and Jabberwock. 

The story of how Long Span became 
the property of the popular Dumfries- 
shire baronet and delighted him and the 
whole of the county by winning the 
Waterloo Cup for the Castlemilk kennel 
reads almost like a romance. It was 
ceitainly quite by chance that Long Span 
went to Dumfriesshire, for the late John 
Beattie, Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s trainer 
for more than thirty years, first bought 
his litter brother, Forest Farmer, when 
Mr. Dudley Ward gave up coursing soon 
after his entry into the House of 
Commons. The Farmer was bought at 
one of the Barbican sales, Long Span 
at this time being on Mr. Frank Forste1’s 
farm at Penton; but Beattie was quite 
familiar with him, having had an 
accidental opportunity of seeing the 
puppy one day in Carlisle, when his 
owner took him to market at the county 
town to accustom him to railway travel- 
ling. (How very thoroughly these 
Border country breeders look after their 
business!) After the sale at which Forest 
Farmer was bought an adjournment 
was made to the Manchester Hotel in 
Aldersgate Street, and allusion made to 
the prospects of the youngster which 
Beattie had bought and of the one still 
at home, with the result that an exchange 
was agreed on, Mr. Forster taking back 
Forest Farmer at the sale price and 
Beattie giving an extra twenty pounds 
for Long Span. 

Another of the Cumberland bred 
and reared Waterloo Cup winners was 
Homfray (1904), and I well remember 
being at the Barbican when he was 
sold for the bagatelle of five guineas. 
He was bred by Mr. A. Kennedy at 
Selbystown, Brampton, and to this day 
coursing men of that pretty Cumbrian 
town are chaffed for not knowing a grey- 
hound better than to let a prospective 
Waterloo Cup winner change hands at 
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so ridiculous a price. The late Mr. Tom 
Graham was perhaps the most successful 
breeder of all the Border country school, 
and I have before me a catalogue of the 
sale of his greyhounds shortly after his 
painfully sudden death during the 
calling over of the Waterloo card at 
Liverpool. Eighty-eight lots brought in 
the fine aggregate of 3,225 guineas, an 
average of £38 9s. 6d.; and as whelps 
of a few weeks old and several litters of 
untried saplings were included, the sale 
afforded a most convincing proof that 
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on which the puppies are reared and the 
dry climate of North Cumberland have 
much to do with the success of the 
industry. The district is very thinly 
populated, and most of the greyhounds 
are allowed to roam about just as they 
like. 

Sporting dogs reared in this way 
very rarely get into serious trouble by 
worrying sheep, etc. It is generally 
those which are shut up the greater 
part of the day and let out only 
occasionally that give trouble. They 


CORBY CASTLE 
From an old print . 


the rearing of greyhounds on sound lines 


is very remunerative. Of the total 
amount realised, 1,447 guineas was paid 
for the stock of Wartnaby, a dog which 
had been bought for stud use on the 
death of Under the Globe; and the 
greyhounds in training claiming the son 
of Mellor Moor as their sire fetched 
£48 12s. each. His saplings were sold 
at an average price of £24 19s., and a 
litter of seven whelps only two months 
old realised 129 guineas, an average of 
£19 7s. The high situation of the farms 


come out of the kennel and usually 
make straight for the first living object ; 
if it happens to be a cat or a hen, sudden 
death is invariably the result. Most of 
the biggest breeders have their own 
puppy-walks ; as a rule only two whelps 
are given to each place, and they are 
kept there from the time they are six 
or seven weeks old till early in the year, 
when owners begin to bring their saplings 
in and breeders arrange for a sale at the 
Barbican. The price generally paid for 
rearing is three shillings a week each, 
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and the cost of bringing up a sapling 
generally amounts to between £6 and £7. 
Distemper is frequently the cause of a 
good number going under, but on the 
whole the Cumberland rearers make a 
very good thing out of their greyhounds. 

Now that Tom Graham has gone, the 
chief training kennel in the county is 
at The Sands on the outskirts of 
Brampton, in which beautiful district 
Tom Steel has charge of a very big 
string, among his chief patrons being 
Mr. R. N. Stollery—the proprietor of 
the Barbican Repository, Mr. E. Rogers 
(another London courser), and Mr. E. V. 
Rayner, a Liverpool nominator. For 
vears before going to Brampton Steel 
was with Mr. Graham, and he had a 
great deal to do with that successful 
owner's many triumphs. There is no 
trainer in the country more respected 
than old Tom Steel. One of his sons 
has the charge of Lord Sefton’s big 
string at Croxteth, and only a day or 
two before this article was written two 


other sons, who helped with the prepara- 
tion of greyhounds at Brampton, joined 
the Army under Lord Derby’s scheme, 


one of them being a_ particularly 
promising wrestler. Mr. Lowingham 
Hall, better known to the coursing 
world as “ Vindex,” superintends the 
rearing of the Duke of Leeds’s grey- 
hounds at Cummersdale, near Carlisle, 
and it is there that the Hornby stud dogs 
and brood bitches are kept. 

I could have written much more about 
coursing in Cumberland, but there is no 
space for mention of any of the very old 
meetings. Yet before leaving what is 
to me a most interesting section of this 
article, | must say something about the 
Netherby Cup won by Lady Sefton just 
ten seasons since, especially as the 
trophy, which was added to the valuable 
stake that year, is one of the most 
beautiful coursing “‘cups’’ ever offered at 
any meeting. Lady Sefton must indeed 
value the silver inkstand won by her 
greyhound, Submarine, at Longtown, 
in October, 1905. It weighs close on 
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100 ounces, dates back to the early part 
of the last century, and was unearthed by 
a south-country sportsman and collector 
of old silver. 

Next to coursing I shall certainly place 
shooting as a sport of the county, for 
everyone with the slightest knowledge 
of field sports must know that there is 
no estate in the whole of England quite 
equal to Netherby. As many as 1,300 
duck have been killed in one day, and 
4,000 in three days during a Royal visit. 
Our present King has had some remark- 
ably good sport on Sir Richard Graham’s 
fine property. About 3,000 pheasants 
are reared every season, and I have 
known over 1,800 head to be killed in 
one day’s covert shooting. The coverts 
are dotted over this vast estate, and 
have been mapped out by a skilful hand 
for the purpose of holding game. The 
late Sir F. U. Graham was a splendid 
shot and a great lover of the dog. The 
keepers were never surprised to see him 
at three o’clock on a summer’s morning 
on horseback, always accompanied by 
one of his favourite Labrador retrievers, 
galloping at full speed. In those days, 
however, very little notice was taken of 
duck, and the late owner would be 
greatly surprised could he see the 
enormous ponds and the different species 
of duck which have been introduced by 
the present baronet. All the coverts 
abound with hares, woodcock, and wild 
pheasants. As many as 900 hares have 
been killed in a day, and forty to fifty 
woodcock ; but the cream of the shoot- 
ing is the partridge, 350 brace having 
been killed in a day’s driving off roots. 

Mr. Charles Liddell, well known among 
owners of Labrador retrievers, has excel- 
lent partridge ground at Wetheral, 
while nearer Brampton Mrs. Lamb has 
a good low ground shoot at Hayton 
Hall, and at Castletown, Rockcliffe, 
Miss Mounsey Heysham has similar 
ground. Other good estates are Brayton 
Hall; Holmhill, near Dalston; Hutton 
Hall, Penrith ; Naworth Castle ; Calth- 
waite, and Lazonby. Shooting on the 
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west coast is only rough, and no big bags 
are made. A fair amount of woodcock 
are to be had, and one of their most 
notable haunts is on the side of Black 
Coombe, near Silecroft, where Mr. J. W. 
Brockbank once had a wonderful day in 
the snow. The grouse moors are small 
and 100 brace is about the most that 
has ever been shot in a day. That was 
at Dalegarth, Lord Muncaster’s ground, 
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Lord Lonsdale’s beautiful ground in the 
neightourhood of Shap, where two 
seasons since the English Setter Club 
held a_ series of very interesting 
competitions. 

Racing in Cumberland is not what it 
used to be. For a time after the fine 


natural course on the Swifts at Carlisle 
became unavailable it seemed likely 
that, as regards flat racing, the county 


MR. R. N STOLLERY’S SYLPH AND SARACEN BY SUCH A MARK-——GAME ’UN 


From the Painting by Miss Maud Earl 


near to which is Burn moor, another 
average one. The best shooting is 
undoubtedly in the north and east of 
the county, and were I asked to mention 
the best moor in Cumberland I should 
at once name that of Mr. J. Harris at 
Calthwaite. There is, of course, good 
sport on Lord Leconfield’s moors, but 
they are generally recognised as belonging 
to the neighbouring county of Westmor- 
land; and the same may be said of 


would be without a first-rate course ; 
but efforts to obviate this proved 
successful, and there is a big future for 
Blackhall, though its distance from 
Carlisle is rather a handicap, especially 
when it is considered how accessible the 
old course was on the banks of the river. 
Cumberland will always be remembered 
by men interested in steeplechasing as 
the home of that popular idol, Old Joe, 
winner of the Grand National at Aintree 
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in 1886. His history is romantic. He 
was trained at the little village of 
Burgh-by-Sands, a few miles out of 
Carlisle on the way to Silloth. Mr. 
Mulcaster, grandfather of the present 
owner of the Baldwinholm kennel, bad 
been before the public for many years 
as a successful judge, buyer, and 
exhibitor of horses before he began 
training in the ’seventies of the last 
century at Easton Park, Suffolk, where 
he had charge of the then Duke of 
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subsequent trial at home. On The Bear’s 
next appearance in public, Mulcaster’s 
confidence was as great as ever; but 
the result was as disastrous as before. 
The Bear was again taken home and 
tested so well that the Duke sarcastically 
remarked that a horse of such excellence 
should not be kept at Easton but at 
Newmarket, and instructed Mulcaster 
to send him to Blanton, who then 
trained his Grace’s flat racers. 

The Bear was accordingly sent to the 


THE NETHERBY CUP, 1905, WON BY LADY SEFTON’S SUBMARINE (UNDER THE GLOBE—THERSALY) 


Hamilton’s stable. Among his horses 
was The Bear, the crack racing hunter 
of the day, and it was his excellence 
which caused Mr. Mulcaster’s return to 
the north. The Bear had been so highly 
tried that his trainer assured his noble 
master that success on a certain occasion 
was only a question of the horse standing 
up; but the good thing came undone, to 
the disgust of the Duke of Hamilton 
and the discomfort of Mulcaster who, 
however, was satisfied that the form was 
all wrong, and proved it to be co in a 


Turf metropolis and arrived in Blanton’s 


temporary absence. ‘‘ What is that?” 
asked the trainer at evening stables, on 
seeing the new arrival. ‘‘ The Bear, sir,” 
replied the lad who had brought him 
from Easton. ‘‘ Then you can take him 
home again,” said Blanton, “ for I don’t 
want any —— hunters in my stable.” 
The horse therefore was returned to 
Mulcaster, who asked that he might 
himself ride him on his next public 
appearance. The request was granted, 
and the private form of The Bear and 
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the judgment of his trainer were fully 
vindicated, for he won quite handsomely. 
Unfortunately the horse’s previous 
failures had estranged owner and trainer, 
and after Mulcaster had justified his 
opinion of his charge’s merit he resigned 
his Easton appointment, returned to his 
native county and started at Burgh as 
a public trainer. He did not lack 
patronage, and among his supporters 
was his old master. There is little doubt 
that one of the proudest days in 
Mulcaster’s long life was at Sandown in 
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was then in great form; but excepting 
for a hurdle race at Sandown (which he 
won) and a hunters’ flat race at Leicester, 
in which he pulled up lame, he was not 
tried again till the big Aintree event. 
He was a horse that would not school, 
and could not be got over fences 
excepting when racing. He was not 
put to a fence between the Manchester 
and Liverpool meetings, and few 
people, if any, among the thousands 
who saw the win of Old Joe were 
aware of the difficulty under which he 


MR. W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS’S OLD JOE: WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1886. 
BRED AND TRAINED IN CUMBERLAND 


April, 1890, when on the same afternoon 
he won the Mammoth Hunters’ Steeple- 
chase with the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Weatherwitch and the International 
Steeplechase with Mr. Rutherford’s M.P. 


In 1886 the little Cumbrian stable 
scored a remarkable triumph by winning 
the Grand National with Old Joe, a 
seven-year-old son of Barefoot—Sport, 
bred at Highmoor, Wigton, by Mr. E. H. 
B nks. He won a steeplechase at 
Manchester on New Year’s Day, beating, 
among others, Highgrove, a horse which 


won and which only a few days before 
had nearly brought about his withdrawal. 
At Burgh on the Friday before he had 
been given a good gallop of four-and-a- 
half miles, but he was so lame on the 
next day that his owner’s veterinary 
surgeon was sent for. The injury, 
however, could not be located, and the 
case looked so hopeless that Mulcaster 
actually wrote to Liverpool cancelling 
his previous request for accommodation 
for himself and stabling for Old Joe. In 
the meantime Mr. Johnstone Douglas had 
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gone to Burgh, and after seeing his horse 
gave orders that he should take his 
chance at Aintree. 

At Carlisle en route an enthusiastic 
admirer handed Mulcaster a bottle of 
lotion for Old Joe, to be applied as the 
trainer thought best. The bottle was 
never uncorked, but to his dying day the 
worthy donor believed that he was the 
means of saving the situation. On 
arrival at Aintree, Old Joe was kept in 
his stable till the day before the race, 
when he was cantered a mile in the 
company of Roquefort, the Grand 
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autumn and handicapped at only 6st. 
3lb., he was tailed off before the field 
had gone six furlongs. Mulcaster lived 
to be eighty years of age and actually 
rode a winner, Old Tatt, at Lanark, 
when he had passed his sixty-fifth 
birthday. He hunted with the late 
Colonel Salkeld’s hounds, and also with 
the Dumfriesshire, almost to the end of 
his days, and for many years he was 
closely associated with those old- 
fashioned but very enjoyable hunt 
meetings at Cartmel, Hexham, Rothbury 
and Burgh. 


DERWENT WATER FROM THE CASTLE HEAD 


From an old print 


National winner the year before, and 
the exercise was repeated the next 
morning before racing. Mulcaster never 
left his charge on the Thursday night, 
and with his foot in a pail of water 
Old Joe was saddled in his box and 


taken direct to the post. Ridden by 
Tom Skelton, he won in rare style and 
in very fast time from twenty-two others. 
That performance is still talked about 
in his native county ; but it was a great 
disappointment to his owner that running 
in the Cesarewitch in the following 


Lord Lonsdale’s horses are trained 
at Clifton, not far from Penrith, 
but Lowther Castle and park are in 
Westmorland and therefore do not come 
within the scope of this article. Every 
Cumberland man interested in racing, 
however, knows the Clifton trainer, 
Armstrong, and also his late jockey, 
Griffiths, the latter, by the way, died 
not so very long since. “ Mankato ”’ of 
the Sporting Chronicle told some amusing 
stories about Griffiths at the time of 
his death. He was one of the best-known 
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characters in Penrith, and was always 
in impecunious circumstances, but had 
a good many devices for raising the wind. 
“Taking a journey to bury my father ” 
served as an excuse on no fewer than three 
occasions for obtaining an advance from 
Mr. Armstrong. On the last occasion 
the burial of the “ poor old man” was 
mooted Mr. Armstrong got a bit im- 
patient and told Griffiths he had worked 
the dead man trick too often. “It’s 
the last time, guv’ner,” said Griffiths. 
“Give us a fiver and I'll get him put 
away for good and all.” Griffiths 
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good-hearted soul and a faithful servant 
to the end. 

Cumberland, of course, is a splendid 
fishing county, and in no part is there 
better angling than in the Esk and the 
Eden, both within easy reach of Carlisle. 
The Esk runs right through the Netherby 
estate; the rod fishing, however, which 
used to be especially good on most of the 
stretches, it has fallen off considerably 
during the past few years because of 
netting in the lower part of the river. 
I have seen some very good catches in 
the Esk in the month of April, three fine 


THE ‘‘ OLD TIMES ”’ COACH, SOLID SILVER REPLICA, PRESENTED TO LORD LECONFIELD AS A WEDDING 
PRESENT 


professed to believe that the direction 
of the wind had great influence on his 


health. Immediately on getting up in 
the morning he would note how the 
wind blew from the chimney-pots, but 
whatever the direction, north, south, 
east or west, the prophylactic was 
invariably the same—‘‘a pint before 
breakfast ’’—unless indeed the smoke 
rose straight from the chimney-tops, 
when at least two pints were deemed 
necessary to dispel the depressing 
effects of the atmosphere. But with 
all his foibles Griffiths was a simple, 


salmon being landed within an hour 
with an ordinary fly. Fine sport ‘can 
be had in July, and at nights, if the river 
is low, whiting come up in hundreds, as 
many as from eighty to a hundred being 
landed at a single fishing. With what is 
known as a Longtown fly, as many as 
nine salmon have been landed within 
an hour with sixteen casts or “‘ throws ” 
as the locals call them. No novice need 
try to fish with this fly, which takes a 
very strong rod and a very good line. 
In recent years the Esk has been poached. 
very heavily, and a certain Carlisle tailor 
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was a champion at the game; but like 
most of his kind he came to a bad end. 
He was out on a poaching expedition 
one night and fell into a stone quarry, 
being killed almost immediately. Around 
Cockermouth, where the Cocker affords 
superb sport, there have been other noted 
poachers. But their day is now almost 
gone, for every yard of the water is very 
strictly and closely watched. Every 
angler who has followed the Esk must 
know the tenant of the Metal Bridge Inn. 
This really beautiful and old-fashioned 
inn between Carlisle and Longtown used 
to be full of fishermen throughout the 
summer. Mary, as the landlady was 
known to all of them, never sent anyone 
away either thirsty or hungry, and the 
sea-trout she used to serve for tea 
were unrivalled throughout the borders. 
There is, of course, excellent fishing 
in the Cumbrian lakes, for which 
Keswick is the best centre, and the 
sport is most enjoyable when _ the 
May-fly rise is on. The Carlisle Angling 
Association preserves about five miles of 
water in the neighbourhood of the Border 
city, a mile at Lazonby and some miles 
of the Caldew, an important tributary 
of the Eden. There are good salmon 
and sea-trout pools, and the Lazonby 
water is excellent for trouting. Most of 
the public fishing round Penrith is in 
the hands of the local angling association 
which has about four miles on the 
Eamont and two on the Lowther. In 
the Eamont, fly is mostly used for salmon 
fishing ; but in the lower parts of the 
Eden, say below Armathwaite, a spinner 
accounts for the majority of the fish. 
In the way of miscellaneous sport, 
mention, and it can be little more, must 
be made of golf, for there are some 
exceedingly sporting courses in the 
county, and certainly one of the prettiest 
is that at Armathwaite. At Alston, a 
little town laying claim to the distinction 
of being the highest market town in 
England, there is a distinctly sporting 
course on the hills 1,000 feet above sea 
level. It is delightfully natural, and 
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from it there are magnificent views, while 
the exhilarating mountain air, with the 
fascination of the game, commend it to 
those who would shake off the cares of 
business and become reinvigorated. The 
Carlisle city course was opened in 
October, 1908, with nine holes; but it 
was soon found necessary to secure 
additional land and to extend the course. 
A large number of artificial bunkers have 
been formed, and numerous difficulties 
are provided by natural hazards, which 
consist of ditches, groups of trees, hedges, 
and a gravel pit. The course is at 
Durran Hill Park, about a mile and a half 
from the terminus of the North-Eastern 
Railway at the Central station. The 
Carlisle and Silloth Golf Club, one of the 
oldest in the county, for it was established 
in 1892, has a big membership. It is 
situated at Silloth, near the mouth of 
the Solway, and, in addition to the 
enjoyment of invigorating sea-breezes, 
the golfing visitor finds himseif playing 
amid the most attractive surroundings. 
The scenery is beautiful, and among the 
distant hills that may be identified are 
Skiddaw, Saddleback, Grisedale, High 
Peak, and some of the remoter uplands 
of Dumfriesshire. The course is a fine 
example of the natural seaside undulating 
turf, with sand bunkers intervening for 
the player to carry over. Known as 
Blitterlees bank, the course bristles with 
difficulties of genuine seaside character, 
and affords a really fine test of play in 
all departments. Among other county 
courses which must be mentioned is the 
one at Penrith on the old racecourse, 
and those at St. Bees, Seascale, Maryport, 
Wigton, and Workington. The Penrith 
course is quite close to the town, and 
from it the views of the Lake District are 
charming. 

Hound trailing is especially popular 
in the county, thanks to the establish- 
ment of the Hound Trailing 
Association, of which such well known 
sportsmen as Lord Lonsdale, Lord 
Leconfield, and Mr. Harold Brocklebank 
are patrons. The number of meetings 
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got through in the course of the season 
is wonderful. No fewer than 106 trails 
were laid last year, and there are some 
famous hounds in the county, one of 
the best known since the establishment 
of the association being Mr. J. C. 
Nicholson’s Wyndham, the winner of 
as many as fifty-five first prizes. 
Chanter, the property of Mr. J. A. 
Grant, M.P., however, is the present 
champion. He has held the title for 
three seasons. Sheep-dog trials also 
have a big following, and I well remember 
an exceedingly good meeting at which 
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not a level lot; they were of all sizes, 
but they were most of them workmen 
more or less. Each shepherd sat on a 
little knoll under the eye of the judges 
and put his dog through the mill by 
means of sundry signs manual, a whist- 
ling code, and copious doses of dialect. 
As a fact, to see sheep-dog trials at their 
best the fells of Cumberland must 
certainly be visited. 

Cumberland is a famous county for 
football, and quite lately I read with 
pleasure of the success of a Border team 
in the competition for the Burmah 


LLANERCOST PRIORY 


From an old print 


there was an entry of forty-six in three 
classes. The ground on which the trials 
were held was ideal, the course being 
from the south-west corner of the hillside, 
then in a slanting direction through a 
pair of flags, thence laterally past two 
single flags, after which it swerved in 
the direction of the collecting pen 
through another pair of flags and down- 
wards to the pen, which was placed not 
far from where the judges sat. Into 
this, at the end of each course, every 
competing dog had to get three sheep, 
and this against time. The dogs were 
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Challenge Cup. The men were drawn 
principally from Penrith and Carlisle, 
and their win afforded the greatest 
satisfaction to their friends at home. 
An ex-captain of the county Rugby team 
has lately gone out to France as chaplain 
to the forces. He had already four 
brothers serving their country, one being 
in Admiral Beatty’s squadron, one in 
France, one in India, and one at the 
Dardanelles. At the last annual meeting 
of the popular Carlisle club it was stated 
with pride that seventy-five of the 
members were on active service. <A 
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match between teams called the ‘“‘Uppies”’ 
and the ‘‘ Downies”’ used to attract 
thousands of spectators to the Cloffocks 
at Workington every Easter. It was 
originally a contest between the colliers 
and the sailors of the district, but after- 
wards resolved itself into a battle 
between the ‘ up-streeters’’ and the 
“‘down-streeters.”” A ball especially 
made of horse-hair and sewn leather was 
provided by a saddler named Ellwood, 
in whose family the privilege had been 
conserved for generations. Similarly, a 
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Lord Lonsdale, though a Westmorland 
man, is very closely associated -with 
Cumberland, and he has done splendid 
work towards securing recruits during 
last year’s campaign. He is nothing if 
not thorough, and he told a meeting at 
Penrith over which he presided early in 
the war that when raising the Lonsdale 
Battalion of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land men, he got a paper of conditions 
signed for the 1,100 men required. He 
took upon himself to sign the articles 
at once, and from the War Office were 


BUTTERMERE LAKE AND VILLAGE 
From an old print 


member of the family of Dagliesh had 
the honour of throwing up the ball and 
thus starting the struggle. The throwing- 
up place was the footbridge over the 
Cloffocks beck, and the goals were about 
a mile apart, the seaward end of the 
quay being that of the “ Downies,”’ 
while that of the ‘“ Uppies”’ was the 
Workington Hall courtyard where a 
sovereign from the Lord of the Manor 
customarily rewarded the fortunate 
“haler.” The throwing-up of the ball 
three times in token of victory was part 
of the ritual. 


immediately telegraphed instructions to 
the recruiting office that no man enlisting 
for the battalion was to be interfered 
with. Times without number during the 
training on the race course at Carlisle, 
Lord Lonsdale motored from Lowther 
Castle to the Border city in the early 
morning, arriving there as early as seven 
o’clock in time to supervise the whole of 
the arrangements. It is not generally 
known that one of the horses used by 
Lord Lonsdale when he won the wager 
made with Lord Shrewsbury that he 
would drive a team five miles, a pair 
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five miles, ride postillion to a pair five 
miles, and drive a single horse five miles, 
all within an hour, was a little thorough- 
bred gelding bred in Cumberland. He 
was by Uncas—Toilet, and was aptly 
named War Paint. He was originally 
owned by Mr. R. Jefferson who was 
then Master of the Whitehaven Harriers. 
Finding the horse not up to his weight 
as a hunter, Mr. Jefferson put War Paint 
into harness and for one winter drove 
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London that his lordship was having 
some trouble in finding a single-harness 
horse, and this coming to the ears of a 
friend of mine who had stayed with Mr 
Jefferson for one of the West Cumberland 
coursing meetings, he remembered War 
Paint and how well he had gone in a gig. 
The upshot was that Lord Lonsdale’s 
agent bought the son of Uncas after his 
next selling race, and in the match he 
acquitted himself with everv credit. He 


WEST CUMBERLAND OTTER HOUNDS ON CUMMOCK WATER AND RIVER COCKER 
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Then it was 


him regularly in a buggy. 
discovered that he had a nice turn of 
speed, and he was trained to run at 
Cartmel. He won two steeplechases in 
one afternoon and was afterwards sold 
to go south, where he soon became the 
property of Lord Dudley who won on 


him several hunters’ flat races. When 
the preliminaries of Lord Lonsdale’s 
great match were being arranged, it was 
common property among club men in 


was certainly a wonderful horse, and it 
would be no easy matter to find his 
equal nowadays. 

There are some particularly good 
kennels of show dogs in the county. 
Mr. George Potter, Hon. Secretary of 
the English Setter Club, and his friend 
Mr. John Reay, have won honours in 
all parts of the country with setters and 
pointers bred near the Border city, and 
Mr. J. Millican living in the same district 
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has met with similar success with Dandie 
Dinmont terriers of an especially good 
type. It was at Carlisle, by the way, 
only about four years since, that Mrs. 
Simpson Shaw drew the finest entry of 
the old Border breed ever seen, and I 
am not the only admirer of the variety 
popularised by Sir Walter Scott who 
thinks that the Dandie Dinmont Terrier 
Club made a great mistake when it was 
decided not to continue that show. 
The literature of wrestling contains 
many tributes to the skill and prowess 
of the fellsmen of Cumberland, and some 
time since I was greatly interested in 
reading in that well-written chronicle of 
Border sport, Wrestling and Wresilers, an 
account of the Melmerby and Langwathby 
rounds or games. Melmerby is undoubted- 
ly one of the finest fell-side rural villages 
in the country. It nestles close under 
Hartside, one of the Crossfell range of 
mountains, on the direct road from 
Penrith to Alston, over which the pack- 
horse bell continued to tinkle, clear and 
loud, to a more recent period than it did 
on the great highways of commerce. To 
this day the Melmerby people are pastoral 
in occupation, intercourse and habits. 
For more than a century the district has 
been known as a wrestling centre, and 
the annual sports on July 5th—old mid- 
summer day—was for years the most 
popular festival of its sort in the whole 
of Cumberland. Prizes were given for 
foot-racing, hound trailing, wrestling, 
jumping, etc., and on that part of the 
green known as the cockpit many a 
doughty champion has been sent sprawl- 
ing at full length on his back. There are 
few village greens in Great Britain which 
are bigger than the one at Melmerby, for 
it extends to quite fourteen acres, and 
those who had been privileged to see 
the games there never forgot the sight. 
The Alstonians used to muster in very 
large numbers, miners and others coming 
over Hartside in droves from that 
charming little moorland town and the 
neighbouring villages of Nenthead and 
Garrigill-gates. So great became the 
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fame of the Melmerby ring that first-rate 
athletes travelled long distances to throw 
and be thrown on the village green ; 
“ jockeying ”’ was unknown ; one friend 
might give way to another sometimes ; 
but, as a rule, it was purely the honour 
of becoming victor, for the time being, 
that emulated most of the competitions. 

A veritable giant in height andstrength, 
who was in his prime about 1805, 
being anxious to excel as an athlete, 
attended Melmerby rounds for several 
years, but never succeeded in carrying 
off a single prize. This was Teasdale 
Thompson of High Rotherup, near 
Alston, whose height exceeded 6 ft. 2 in., 
and whose weight was in proportion. 
The games were dropped in favour of a 
fair some sixty years since, but there 
are veterans in the district who remember 
the great sporting festivities and sigh for 
their return. Langwathby retained its 
sports day long after that associated 
with its twin-sister village, Melmerby, 
had ceased to exist. The Langwathby 
rounds, however, were celebrated early 
in January, and on New Year’s Day, 
1820, the ground was covered with a 
coating of snow three or four inches 
deep. 

There was a curious scene during the 
wrestling. Mason of Croglin and West- 
morland of Ousby were drawn together, 
and the former, noted for his smuggling 
adventures and his numerous eccentrici- 
ties, entered the ring wearing an old 
home-spun overcoat, so thick and 
patched that it set at nought all 
Westmorland’s attempt to clasp his 
arms around it. No persuasion could 
induce Mason to try and accommodate 
matters by stripping. He would not 
move, and in the meantime his opponent 
was becoming quite numb and _ frigid 
with cold. At length Mason showed 
signs of relenting, and ultimately took 
off the obnoxious overcoat. Still West- 
morland’s arms were found to be too 
short, and refused to meet. Continuing 
therefore to “ doff’’ what was most 
cumbersome, off went the coat, then the 
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waistcoat, and finally Mason _ stood 
stripped, having nothing on but his 
trousers. His opponent then managed 
to keep him standing till Fe, in his turn, 
was almost frozen stiff. A pair of garters 
given to the boy who proved himself to 
be the fleetest runner, formed a curious 
prize, but among one of the winners was 
a youth who afterwards gained great 
fame at Oxford. Another always popular 
item was dancing on the green. Follow- 
ing the New Year’s pastimes came the 
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One Brunskill, shoemaker and humorist 
is still talked of as being by far the 
cleverest clown who figured at these 
quaint gatherings. “To his credit,” 
wrote a reporter of the time, “let it be 
mentioned that his mirth was always 
kept well within the limits of decorum 
and decency.’’ Bravo, Cumberland ! 
There is plenty of hunting in Cumber- 
land, most of it being of a sort which is 
unobtainable in any other part of the 
country, and those who follow the 


FELL HUNTING, 


A KILL AMONG THE ROCKS 
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ancient custom of “stanging” on 
Twelfth Night. A procession of young 
fellows dressed as clowns, accompanied 
by one in woman’s dress, and preceded 
by a couple of fiddlers, paraded the 
village streets. Calling in rotation at 
the various houses on their way, the 
‘““woman ”’ began operations by sweeping 
up the fireside with a broom, which she 
carried for that purpose, and then the 
leading clown delivered a_ ludicrous 
speech to the inmates of the house. 


Blencathra—locally known as_ the 
Speaker’s pack, for its Master is Mr. 
J. W. Lowther, M.P.—or the Mellbrake 
need to have very sound lungs and a 


sturdy constitution. Most of the two 
countries named is fell land and some of 
the roughest in the Lake District at that. 
The Mellbrake was established in 1807, 
and the Blencathra also dates back to 
the early part of the last century, 
holding the fine record of having had 
but three Masters. The late Mr. John 
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Crozier succeeded his father in 1839 and 
hunted hounds till 1903, an unbroken 
period of sixty-four years. Mr. Lowther 
has had charge of the pack ever since, 
and is as jealous of its reputation as if 
it were one of the fashionable hunts in 
the shires. Sport of the old-fashioned 
sort is enjoyed by quite a good following, 
and only this season the Mellbrake had 
a remarkable day. Banks, who has 
carried the horn for forty-five seasons, 
took out the pack on Tow Fell at 8-30 
a.m. It was blowing more than half a 
gale from the S.S.W., while at intervals 
there were more or less heavy showers. 
A fox was soon found, and three times 
was raced round the fell and through 
the crags, then broke on the southerly 
face of the fell. High up scent seemed 
to be good, but when the fox was hunted 
down into Watering Wood, Foulsyke 
Woods, and Fellbarrow it was another 
matter. Still hounds stuck to the line, 
and it is probable that the fox, killed a 
little after four o’clock, was the same the 
pack unkennelled more than eight hours 
before. Mr. Curwen’s pack, the Cumber- 
land (West), and the Cumberland have 
more open country ; here well-bred horses 
with substance and standing on short 
legs are what are wanted, and one can 
always see really good groups of such 
hunters at the show of the Cumberland 
Agricultural Society held in July at 
Carlisle. The Ullswater and Eskdale are 
other fell packs, and the latter was 
hunted for more than fifty years by that 
quaint character Tommy Dobson, as 
unlike a Master as any man I ever saw 
but wonderful with hounds and a veteran 
equal to the task of wearing out most 
youngsters on one of his Wastdale days. 
Tommy died in 1910, and on looking 
over some old books and papers shortly 
afterwards I was delighted to find quite 
a good portrait which the old man had 
given the late Rawdon B. Lee many 
years before. The picture descended to 
me and is now a valued possession. 
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Harriers hunt part of the county, and 
excellent sport is shown by both the 
Carlisle and West Cumberland Otter- 
hounds, and it was, of course, in the 
county that John Peel lived. I have 
heard many stories as to how the most 
popular hunting song of all time, ‘‘ D’ye 
ken, John Peel,’’ came to be written, 
but my authority for the following is 
so good that I have no hesitation in 
giving it as the true version. John 
Woodcock Graves, born in 1795, died in 
Tasmania in 1886, and he was the 
writer of the song. His father was a 
plumber and glazier, of Wigton, an 
excellent workman, but imbued with a 
taste for sporting and company which 
more than once stood in the way of 
business. Equally fond of sport and 
probably rather more erratic than his 
father before him was the author of 
“John Peel.’”’ He was, in turn, sculptcr, 
coach painter, tramp, emigrant, colliery 
owner, manager of a stocking factory, 
song-writer, and, above all, a sportsman. 
In his early days he went out with any 
pack of hound= that happened to meet 
within walking distance, rather a wide 
term with him. It was in the hunting 
field that these two congenial spirits 
struck up a fast friendship; and the 
idea of writing “ John Peel” first 
occurred to Graves during one of Peel’s 
visits to Wigton. Graves’s mother 
was humming an old Cumberland air, 
“Bonnie Annie,’ when the quaint old 
melody falling in Graves’s ear suggested 
“D’ye ken, John Peel,” a song which 
is now known everywhere, and it would 
be impossible to say at how many hunt 
gatherings in Cumberland and elsewhere 
it has been sung. It was, by the way, 
put to music by one Metcalfe, a 
chorister in Carlisle Cathedral. How 
greatly John Peel is appreciated by his » 
fellow countrymen is proved by the 
touching tribute to his memory in the 
graveyard at Caldbeck near his old 
home at Wigton. 
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A FRIENDLY 


MOUNT 


BY ‘‘ THE COLONEL.’’ 


A FEW years since, when walking round 
the Grand National course at Liverpool 
previous to the decision of the big event 
of the meeting, while pausing at Becher’s 
Brook I heard a voice behind me: 
“ Rather a different course from what 
we had at our Dowlutpore Meeting, 


Colonel!” Turning round I was hailed 
by my old friend Godower, whom I had 
not met for many years, and whom I 
had known intimately in days gone by 
in India, where we had soldiered together. 
Godower was a smart cavalry officer, 
who, when I knew him, was in a lancer 
regiment ; a keen sportsman and fine 
horseman, both over a country and on 
the flat. He always said he felt ever 
grateful to me as having been his first 
instructor in pig-sticking, and for having 
given him his first mount for a race. A 
similarity of tastes and a keen love of 
sport in all its branches had thrown us 


much together, so the pleasure of the 
present rencontre was mutual. 

As we strolled round the course we 
recalled many stirring incidents of sport 
in bygone days, of racing and chasing, 
and gallops after the “ grim, grey boar.” 

While discussing steeplechasing, 
Godower said, “‘ Of all the meetings in 
which we have taken part, I think 
Dowlutpore stands quite by itself. Do 
you recollect your ride on ‘ King of the 
Valley,’ Colonel, when I was on 
‘“Empress’?” “Shall I ever forget 
L replied. It was one of my riding 
recollections that I think I may consider 
unique, and it is the account of this 
event which Godower recalled to memory 
that I propose to give my readers. It 
occurred many years ago, and of all 
that took part in it I believe he and I 
are the only survivors. 

Before starting my narrative I may 
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mention that I am, or rather was in 
younger days in the far-away East, a 
riding man. In !ndia—at least, at that 
time—nearly everyone who was not 
prevented by a wife, large pay and 
allowances, or obesity, was a riding man 
to a greater or less degree; generally 
the latter. But the riding man far 
excellence was the individual whose 
weight nature had restricted to Qst. 
(reducible to 8st. 10Ib.), imparting to 
him at the same time a love of horses 
and all connected with them, and also 
a good idea of stable management. By 
the way, on reflection, I think the 
aforesaid description is almost equally 
applicable to the riding man of the 
present. 

Well, such was my case. It involved 
at all times innumerable offers of mounts 
on their horses from my friends “ just 
to give him a bit of schooling,” or a 
gallop “‘ to see what you think of him— 
how he shapes up;”’ often adding “ he 


may bea bit fresh.”’ This last precaution 
I soon got to know and to understand 
what it probably meant; the animal 
often proving a vicious buck-jumping 
Waler that was a little fresh from no 
man having remained long enough on 


his back to take it out of him! “ But 
to a chap like yourself—who is a real 
horseman, you know—of course a ride 
of this sort must be perfect enjoyment ! ”’ 
This also was the opinion of a lady friend 
who insisted on my riding her fat Gulf 
horse Bijou” (aged eighteen) for the 
“ Ladies’ Bracelet,’’ which she fondly 
expected I was to win, although three 
of four smart Arabs were running against 
him. You may imagine what my feelings 
were when the flag dropped and “ Bijou” 
began to curvet and amble! I need 
hardly say we did not win the bracelet, 
but I am quite sure that I altogether fell 
in her estimation, and that she thought 
nothing of me as a horseman subse- 
quently. However, I had for many a 
long day to stick to my vdle. No big 
pay and allowances or obesity or 
matrimony came to enable me to make 
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excuse and claim exemption from being 
any longer a riding man. 

It. thereupon followed, quite as a 
matter of course, that I received an 
invitation from my friend Simkin, who 
had been my guest at our Station Race 
Meeting at Fusserabad, to go and stay 
with him for their races at Dowlutpore. 
He added, as a further attraction to his 
invitation, that he would get me lots of 
good mounts; among them would be 
one of his own horses for the ‘‘ Grand 
Vale Steeplechase.” 

It was the period when railways had 
not found their way any distance up- 
country, so Simkin concluded his letter 
with explanations as’ to my trip, 
promising he would arrange to have 
horses laid for me to ride in the last 
forty miles. 

Getting the requisite leave from the 
brigadier, I went off in great glee. There 
was no hitch in the arrangements for my 
journey, and I found five capital nags 
laid to bring me on the last stages to 
Dowlutpore, where I arrived on the eve 
of the races, and was_ hospitably 
welcomed by Simkin and his wife. I 
must say Simkin had been as good as his 
word in getting me some mounts; as 
on the first day I won the Derby, a 
good race, by half a length, and the 
Galloway Plate after an exciting struggle 
by a neck—two most enjoyable rides. 

The Grand Vale Steeplechase was fixed 
for the second day, and as we returned 
from the course it occurred to me to ask 
Simkin to let me have a look at the 
animal I was to steer therein. Imagine 
my dismay when I was introduced to a 
weedy-looking, mealy bay countrybred, 
about fifteen hands, showing about as 
much breeding as a bullock; and this 
was the thing I was to ride against three 
others, one of which I knew to be 
‘““Empress,’’ the crack chaser of that 
part of the country ! However, I thought 
perhaps he might have some merits. 
which were not superficially apparent, so 
said nothing, but made up my mind to 
take my chance, only asking his name. 
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“Oh!” said Simkin, “we call him 
‘The Snoozer,’ but he’s entered in the 
‘chase to-morrow as ‘King of the 
Valley’!” It was not a _ cheering 
outlook. I mentally depicted myself 
struggling along hopelessly on “ King 
of the Valley’-—known probably to 
every soul present as “ The Snoozer ’’— 
while “‘ Empress’ was sailing away at 
her ease with Godower on her back ; 
for he had told me with great delight 
that afternoon that he had the mount. 

The more I pondered over it the less 
I liked my prospective ride; and as we 
sat down to dinner I suggested to my 
host that, as he knew the horse, he had 
much better ride himself. Upon which 
he replied, ““I would have done so a 
couple of years ago, old chap, but since 
I’ve been married, my wife won't let 
me ride over jumps; besides, I’ve got 
too heavy to ride the weight, and am 
not fit!’ Well, there was no way out 
of it. Mrs. Simkin said, with her sweetest 
smile, ‘Oh! I hope you'll ride for us, 
my dear Colonel; I have been so hard 
at work on your jacket and cap, I am 
sure you'll think them so pretty: violet 
with white belt and quartered cap— 
that’s the correct description, isn’t it ? ” 

After dinner they were duly produced 
and admired. Mrs. Simkin had spared 
neither trouble nor expense ; they were 
of rich corded silk, made, she assured me, 
after a good English pattern. As I gazed 
at them I reflected sadly that their life 
(subject to the ‘‘ King’s ”’ performances) 
would be such a short one. 

Simkin had already put some money 
on his horse at long odds, and offered 
to let me stand in halves or quarters, 
whichever I preferred; but I thought 
the risk I was about to undergo cor- 
poreally was sufficient, without yielding 
to the fascination of backing my mount. 

My host promised that, as next day 
was a non-racing one, he would show 
me round the course in the morning, 
which he accordingly did. It had come 
on to rain during the night, and was 
raining as we rode up to the ground, 
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which made the scene additionally 
dispiriting, the general aspect of the 
course being anything but cheering. It 
was about two and a half miles over 
fields, some ploughed and others with 
standing corn. There was the usual 
variety of fences, hedges, post and rails, 
water and an Irish bank, which wire fit 
to extend an English hunter ; and I had 
to negotiate them on the brute I have 
described. The chief item was (as it 
generally is) the water jump, which, 
instead of being as usual in front of the 
stand, was, owing to a friendly nullah 
being utilised, in one of the aforesaid 
fields. There was no make-believe about 
the obstacle; it was 13 ft. from bank 
to bank with a 3 ft. hedge on the take- 
off side, quite full of water, the stream 
having been dammed up on purpose, 
and was, I am sure, quite 5 ft. deep. 
Simkin seemed to look upon it as a 
beautiful jump, being, as he said, “‘ such 
a perfectly natural fence.” When I 
asked him whether any of the artists who 
had planned and laid out the course 
were going to ride, I was_ scarcely 
astonished to hear him reply they were 
not ; each one having some good reason 
for excusing himself, my host heading 
them with his matrimonial plea of the 
previous evening. The rain continued 
that day and part of next night, making 
the going deep and sticky. It was 
suggested to put off the race, but to this 
the owners of two of the horses engaged 
would not agree. Therewas the usual big 
lottery on the event, and Simkin had 
bought his for five rupees, which did not 
look as if his chance was much fancied 
by the Dowlutpore public. He said to 
me that I must have some interest in 
the race, so he had put down half to me. 
I did not feel grateful, but agreed to let 
it stand. 

He also told me he had taken odds 
about three separate events: first, that 
the “‘ King ’”’ would lead over the first 
fence; second, that ‘“‘ Empress’ would 
fall; third, that “ King of the Valley ” 
would win. 
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There were, as I have said, two others 
besides the “ King’”’ and ‘‘ Empress,” 
both Arabs — “ Jack-o’-Lantern’”’ and 
“The Laird,” neither of whom bore a 
very high repute; the former was con- 
sidered fast, but an uncertain fencer, 
end a terrific puller. 

We got off at the first attempt to a 
good start. My orders being to do my 
best to pull off bet No. 1, I tried at once 
for the lead, but found I was utterly 
outpaced. The others neared the first 
fence almost in line, when “Jack-o’- 
Lantern,” who was on the right, swerved 
clean across, carrying the other two out 
with him, thus enabling me to come up 
and get over, which I did with a scramble 
thus landing the first bet. Godower, 


however, though he had lost a lot of 
ground, was able soon to pull up and 
repass me, with the other two in attend- 
ance. He seemed determined ‘‘ Empress’’ 
should be in front for the rest of the 
journey, and sent her along in earnest, 


so that at the post and rails, when trying 
to steady herself for the take-off, she 
slipped on the wet ground and turned 
right over the rails, knocking her rider 
out of time, and taking no further part 
in the race; thus winning for Simkin 
his second bet. Luckily for me, in her 
fall she smashed two of the rails, thus 
enabling me to slip through, for I am 
sure I should never have got over other- 
wise. At the next fence but one “ The 
Laird’ and “ Jack” collided, and both 
came down, the former laming himself 
badly, the latter getting rid of his bridle 
and galloping home to his stable. I 
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then went on alone, crashed through the 
hedge, plump into the water, where as 
usual a large crowd had collected, so 
that there was no lack of willing hands 
to extricate us, which was done with 
some difficulty. I remounted in sorry 
plight, soaked from head to foot, my 
mouth full of mud and water, and 
started again, a shower of blows falling 
on the horse’s quarters as we _ set 
off. 

I got two more falls and scrambled 
somehow through the rest of the fences. 
At last I reached the winning post 
bruised, battered, and bleeding, with 
clothes torn to pieces. The first thing I 
did on pulling up was to be extremely 
sick, which greatly alarmed Simkin, 
who feared I would never be able to 
draw my weight at the scales, where, 
however, I received the requisite ‘All 
right, weight,’’ and thus won Simkin 
the Grand Vale Steeplechase, together 
with his bets; though I fear the violet 
and white jacket and cap never did duty 
again. My half of the lottery amounted 
to a little over 1,000 rupees, which was 
some solatium for my cuts and bruises. 

Simkin duly presented me with a 
handsome whip, on which were engraved 
the name and date of the race, and also 
that of “ King of the Valley,”’ who, by 
the way, resumed his former life as 
“The Snoozer,” and I can confidently 
assert never risked the laurels he had 
gained by again trying his luck over a 
country, being reserved for what Mr. 
Jorrocks terms “Distinction in the 
minor fields of ’oss enterprise.” 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


BY S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


THERE is not much behind us so far as 
the theatrical season is concerned ; but 
there is at least a great event ahead. 
All this pother about the coming 
Shakespeare Tercentenary — what a 
comedy underlies the whole thing, meet 
and right as it is, and our bounden duty 
under the circumstances! In a curious 


way we seem to have been goaded by 


the Germans themselves, with their 
ridiculous bluff of appropriation, into 
using it as a sort of “ big push”’ in the 
realm of artistic assertion. So far as 
many of us are concerned, there may 
be something not very appealing in the 
formal parade—at the call of a com- 
mittee, of what is quite sufficiently rooted 
in our minds and hearts. One feels 
instinctively that much of it would have 
been utterly distasteful to Shakespeare 
himself. But with those humourless 
braggarts across the Rhine straining 
every nerve to justify their envy by 
their hero-worship—well, what were we 
to do? We must stoop to conquer ! 


SHAKESPEARE ON PARADE. 


The trouble is, to be sure, that there 
is no earthly reason why the tercentenary 
of a poet’s death should be celebrated 
more than any other moment that has 
passed since he saw the light. It has 
been, rightly enough, the fashion with 
apotheosised saints, martyrs, soldiers, 


and sailors, who have met their death 
gloriously. But with poets the death-day 
is hardly what one wants to remember. 
With Shakespeare in particular a certain 
legend regarding a carousal et Bidford 
village and a still-remembered crab-tree 
under which he caught the fatal chill is 
not by any means his highest claim to 
veneration. 

Still may the Tercentenary flourish ! 
Let the orators orate, and let us purchase 
our medallions with a good will! As 
to the official change of date to the 
“ New-style’”’ 3rd of May, it may be a 
somewhat arbitrary evasion of Easter 
Sunday. But it is at least ingenious— 
and necessary for this year—and there 
is no harm done. Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare still, whether we think of 
him as born amidst the “ blackthorn 
winter’ of late April or the balmier 
airs of early May. He who “ chid the 
forward violet ’’ knew and loved both. 
Both will show to the faithful pilgrim 
the loveliness of Stratford in the spring— 
as I have found in the course of some 
sixteen “‘ Shakespeare festivals.”’ 

And just to understand the beauty of 
Shakespeare’s own English woods and 
English meadows in the “ sweet o’ the 
year ’’—no matter when it be, from 
March to June—is a surer homage of 
the heart than any worry about any 
actual day anywhere. For the rest, the 
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speeches and sermons and tributes and THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 

ceremonies—they would be just the But what of the theatre? What of 
same at any time. They are a piece of Hamburg-born Sir Carl Meyer’s £70,000 
national business that has got to be which was tc be devoted to the founding 
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done. We can rejoice with a clear on“ this great day ” (to quote a reverend 
conscience that it is going to be done as_ enthusiast) of the Shakespeare Memorial 
efficiently as need be. National Theatre? Thanks to yet 
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another resourceful scheme on the part style” will doubtless do far more real 
of the indefatigable Dr. Gollancz, though good for the moment than any immediate 
all question of the building has obviously attempt at theatrical architecture on the 
to be postponed, the much discussed grand scale. 
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MISS ROSALIE TOLLER 
site, duly purchased, in Bloomsbury will Perhaps, it is better all round that 
not spread itself to the sky in vain. The the National Theatre scheme should be 
Y.M.C.A. hut “‘ designed in Elizabethan dropped for the present. Those of us 
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who have watched the once-mingled 
Tercentenary and National Theatre 
‘“movements”’ from the start may 
even welcome the war’s division of the 
two. They only interfered with each 
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the Germans can undoubtedly crow over 
us is not in love of Shakespeare, not in 
the understanding of Shakespeare, not 
in the individual acting of Shakespeare— 
we can beat them at that any day—but 


MISS NINA SEVENING 
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other. When all the Tercentenary ritual 
is over, and the speechification duly 
evaporated, then we can begin to 
remember that the one thing in which 


in the organised and regular performance 
of his plays in the theatre. 

So far as the Tercentenary is concerned 
we are to have—according to programme 
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—some fitly representative ‘‘ shows.” 
But it remains an undoubted fact that 
as a nation we do not cultivate Shakes- 
peare in the theatre as the Germans do. 
This very season, apart from Christmas- 
holiday revivals, like Mr. Matheson 
Lang’s “‘ Merchant of Venice’”’ and Mr. 
Benson’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
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way! Shakespeare is part of our lives. 
Our everyday language is steeped in 
him. No, it is solely a question of the 
theatre and of theatrical organisation. 
And it is not new methods or new 
inspiration that is lacking. There is no 
call for any futurism or antiquarianism 
or crankishness of any kind. It is only 
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MISS HILDA ANTONY 


and Mr. Ben Greet’s valiant Surrey-side 
efforts at the ‘“‘ Old Vic,’ the number 
of Shakespeare plays seen as yet on our 
London stage certainly does not compare 
well with Berlin’s arrogant list. 

Of course it is ridiculous to pretend 
that this means a real neglect of 
Shakespeare on our part. All the other 


a matter of money, in which regard that 
£70,000 (or what is left of it) should be 
very handy when the time comes. 


CAROLINE.” 


Among the plays that have settled 
down into successes since I last wrote 
there is just one that really matters. 
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This, of course, is Mr. Maugham’s 
“Caroline’”’ at the New. It is almost 
the only war-time play that can be said 
to represent our best English intelligence 
doing its best work on the highest possible 
level. For sheer cleverness and origin- 
ality “Caroline” is an oasis in a 
wilderness of imitative, pinchbeck 
stuff and catchpenny farces and melo- 
dramas. Mr. Maughem has made no 
half-hearted compromise. He has come 
out with all his banners flying. Even 
if he may not have produced a perfect 
masterpiece he has at any rate achieved 
a brilliant piece of work, a bright, 
amusing, interesting, adroit comedy. 

The flaw in ‘“ Caroline ’’—and there is 
a flaw—seems to me simply that Mr. 
Maugham has tried to do too much. 
He has tried to give us a problem-play 
and an irresponsible light comedy at the 
same time. The result is that the 
problem weighs down the flippancy and 
the flippancy flouts the problem. 

In ‘‘ Caroline”’ the characters them- 


selves are at cross-purposes between the 
two points of view. We have the heroine 
taken seriously and played with every 
possible ounce of intelligence and 
genuineness by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
while all the others are just so many 


unreal fantastics. There is Robert 
Oldham, the barrister, who was delighted 
to be her cavalier so long as she had a 
husband living. But directly the husband 
is no more and marriage looms into 
possibility, he begins to shrink from the 
promised joys —or rather from the 
responsibilities entailed. 

There are signs that Mr. Maugham 
rather hoped we should be deluded into 
taking Robert Oldham as a representa- 
tive man. He seems to press upon us, 
for instance, a ‘‘ message ’’ to the effect 
that ‘“‘men love the unettainable.” 
That, of course, would be quite wrong. 
If anything, one fears, the exact opposite 
is true. It is precisely the little suspicion 
of attainability—however false it may 
be — that lends piquancy, whether 
consciously or no. Ask the mother of 
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eligible daughters whether it is the 
rival attractions of the “‘ unattainable ”’ 
that she fears on their behalf. Never in 
the world! 

L’AGE DANGEREUX. 

One quite agrees, of course, that 
when ‘attainment’ is coupled with the 
responsibilities and the sacrifices of the 
marriage-contract, the would-be attainer 
—especially if he is a middle-aged flaneur 
of Robert Oldham’s sort—is apt enough 
to cry off. What Mr. Maugham really 
means is just that stolen fruit is sweet— 
that one stolen apple, duty-free, is sweeter 
to the merely predatory lover than a 
whole orchard and “ trouble therewith.” 
This is as familiar as it is true. But 
Mr. Maugham should have been candid 
about it. If he had been, we should 
have been spared that terribly inconclu- 
sive ending, which shows us Oldham 
and Caroline embracing like two young 
lovers with no clue as to what the future 
is to bring forth. One cannot conceive 
that Mr. Maugham means them to go 
on with this afternoon-tea philandering 
till both are old and grey. If so the 
thing is absurd. Something must be 
done. Either they get married, or they 
ought to, or they become “ just pals.” 

On the other hand, if only as a study 
of middle-age in a woman of tempera- 
ment, with all its flutterings and its 
yearnings, and its little garrison of 
vanities and sentimentalities still battling 
for survival, Caroline’s character is in 
itself absolutely delightful. Her talks 
with the sympathetic doctor, played with 
so peculiarly gracious and intelligent a 
touch by Mr. Dion Boucicault, are 
certainly among the happiest, wittiest, 
wisest things we have had in any comedy 
for a long time. And could one wish for 
a more ingenious little device than the 
doctor’s own timely ruse of bringing the 
husband to life again. Though, of course, 
it ought to have turned out in the end 
that there never had been any husband 
at all! 

So far as Mr. Leonard Boyne’s Robert 
Oldham is concerned, rich and polished 
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as he is in his comedy, I do not think 
Mr. Maugham really gives Robert, with 
his whiskies-and-sodas and serene con- 
tent with life, a chance of being on the 
right plane for Caroline. In the same 
way, Caroline’s two friends, fluffy 
Isabella and outrageous Maude, and her 
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MusIcAL PLAYS—AND OTHERS. 
Meanwhile, the musical plays and 
revues continue to prosper exceedingly 
without affording very much in the way 
of fresh ideas. ‘‘ My Lady Frayle”’ at 


the Shaftesbury has the merit at least 
of bringing quite a new sheaf of talent 


MISS ANNIE CROFT 


young lover the impassioned Rex— 
what are they but frank caricatures ? 
So one cannot quite hail the perfectly- 
balanced, perfectly-fitted work of art in 
“ Caroline.”’ But still, how bright, how 
pungent it all is compared with some of 
our war-time wonders ! 


to town, with Mr. Courtice Pounds as 
true an artist as ever. Its notion of a 
lady - Faust and a _ musical - comedy 
Mephistopheles shows itself a most 
happy thought—happier, it must be 
confessed, than some of the dialogue. 
We are beginning to find out again with 
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a vengeance what a handy stage-figure 
the Devil is. Not content with the 
Shaftesbury he appears this and every 
evening in “‘ Samples ”’ at the Vaudeville 
as well. Doubtless he manages to slip 
in elsewhere, too, without being so easily 
recognised ! 

At the Empire, “‘ Follow the Crowd,” 
the new revue, proves very splendid and 
quite joyous, with its rag-time melo- 
‘drama, and with Mr. Joseph Coyne, as 
sincere in his singing of ‘“‘ The Dear Old 
Spot’ as any true-born Englishman, and 
Miss Ethel Levey, and Mr. Hales in his 
richly comic vagaries—best of all as 
the official guide to Honolulu. At the 
Comedy, ‘‘ Shell Out,” with Mr. Fred 
Emney still in, has celebrated a second 
and much improved edition. 

‘Apart from the work-a-day stage, I 
have been particularly delighted to see 
my old friend Clunn Lewis, the Puppet 
Man, brought to town and installed in 
Mayfair with quite a little crowd of 
aristocratic pupils. But somehow it is 
difficult to cultivate in the atmosphere 
of Bond Street the same spirit in 
which I used to enjoy the wonderful 
performances of Mr. Lewis and his dolls 
in “ Maria Martin”? and “ Arden of 
Feversham” years ago upon his own 
village green in Kent. There seems 
likely to be quite a vogue in puppet- 
shows just now, for no sooner has Mr. 
Lewis come into his own than a very 
much younger rival turns up in the 
shape of Mr. A. S. Wilkinson, who, 
after caravanning through Europe, has 
brought a far more elaborate set of 
figures to Miss Margaret Morris’s little 
theatre in Chelsea. 

After all, it is only fair that this 
beautiful old art of the puppets should 
be allowed its swan-song before the 
public of the village gaff and the street- 
corner has altogether forsaken it for 
that new toy—the cinema. Perhaps in 
its time the cinema will come to the 
same fate, and we shall look with a 
kindly smile upon the efforts of some 


plodding master of the “ movies” to 
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struggle against a still newer invention. 
But this will hardly be in our day. 
Even the puppets have been a good long 
while a-dying—‘“ Punch - and - Judy ”’ 
included, which can be seen once a 
week still in a side-turning off the Strand. 
Though no one seems quite sure when he 
was born, it is clear enough that Punch 
at least is very far from dead yet ! 


PoRTRAIT GALLERY. 


Miss DorotTHYy MINTO, who _ has 
recently joined the brilliant little cluster 
of comedians in “More” at the 
Ambassadors has quite an amazing 
range of characters to her credit. Those 
of us, however, who saw her as the 
child-Juliet to Mr. Esmé Percy’s boy- 
Romeo at the Royalty in Mr. Poel’s 


production of eleven years ago will 
somehow always connect her with that 
remarkable occasion. What a revelation 
it was of how much added pathos and 
beauty” there is to the play when Juliet 
is acted by a real girl of fourteen instead 


of by a mature leading-lady of thirty-nine 
or thereabouts! Afterwards, of course, 
Miss Dorothy Minto came to the front as 
a sort of “ high-brow soubrette.”’ Her 
Shaw characters—notably Dolly Clandon 
in ““ You Never Can Tell” and Dora 
Delaney in “Fanny’s First Play ’— 
showed her capable of pretty well any- 
thing in that line. At the same time she 
was quite sweet enough as all sorts 
of ingénues—in the name parts, for 
instance, of “ Prunella” and “ Joy.” 
But save for that Juliet of long ago 
there has generally been a suspicion of 
humour and commonsense about her 
that has militated against the ultra- 
soulful. From “ Hullo, Ragtime!” to 
“Mind Your Step” and “More” 
itself she has proved a most blithe asset 
in revue. None the less, it is quite 
evidently not her last word. 

Miss RosALIE TOLLER has been so 
perfect a type of the fair, tall, gentle, 
dignified, serious, healthful and not very 
temperamental English heroine, that it 
was delightful to find her still true to 
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character in the very Hunnish cast of 
“Kultur at Home,” Mr. Rudolf Besier 
and Miss Sybil Spottiswoode’s war-play 
at the Court. There used to be flippant 
people who thought the English heroine 
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first appearance at Wyndham’s, in 
‘“ Toddles,’”’ and was a memorable Viola 
Hood in “ The Flag Lieutenant” at 
the Playhouse, it is with the St. James’s 
that one instinctively connects her— 


MISS CICELY DEBENHAM 


—above all the English heroine of the 
rather heavily sentimental plays that 
were so much in fashion before the war— 
too good to be true. But this could 
never be so when Miss Rosalie Toller 
played them. Though she made her 


with Ethel Pierpoint in ‘‘ Mid-Channel,”’ 
and Cicely Cardew in the revival of “‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and Ellean 
in the revived ‘‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ 

The extremely clever performance of 
Miss NINA SEVENING as Isabella Fulton, 
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the universally sympathetic friend of 
Caroline in Mr. Maugham’s play at the 
New is yet another achievement on her 
part that has proved how musical 
comedy may be a stepping stone to 
higher things. From what one may 
describe as parasol-parts at Daly’s and 
the Lyric Miss Sevening moved to 
comedy with nothing very striking 
beyond prettiness and competence. Then 
came that really wonderful little portrait 
of the contentedly light-hearted Mrs. 
Annerley in “ Mid-Channel,”’ and the 
now classic phrase a propos the Divorce 
Court, ‘“‘ I hate the horrid hole!’’ There 
is no need to say that her present 
performance is better than her study of 
Mrs. Annerley. In its own way nothing 
could be. Enough that Isabella is just 
as good, and suggests just as forcibly a 
drawing from life. 

From grave to gay, from severe 
to lively, from Katherina Ivanovna 
(in “Brothers Karamazov’) and 
sorrow-laden Anne of Austria to that 


highly-frivolous personage, Venus, in 


that highly-frivolous production 
“Orpheus on the Underground,” Miss 
HitpA ANTONY may be said to have 
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boxed the compass of the emotions not 
less completely, and certainly not less 
competently, than any other actress in 
the month’s gallery. To have seen her 
Emma Brooks in “ Paid in Full,” or 
her tenderly poetic Molly in “ Pinkie 
and the Fairies ” was hardly to recognise 
the same actress in the very tricksy 
young person who beguiled for a moment 
or two the hero—and the butler—in 
“ Jerry’ at the Duke of York’s. Still, 
art knows no bounds, and it is all to 
Miss Antony’s credit that nothing seems 
to come amiss. 

Among the several “ discoveries’ in 
“My Lady Frayle,”’ the new Mephisto- 
phelian musical-play at the Shaftesbury, 
Miss ANNIE CRoFT and Miss CECILY 
DEBENHAM both won together on the 
first night assured places in the musical- 
comedy firmament. Miss Annie Croft 
instantly made a tremendous hit with 
her song, “‘ Day by Day.’’ Miss Cicely 
Debenham, as a very lively and racy 
soubrette and admirable dancer, captured 
the hearts of London playgoers with 
equal promptitude. Both have been 
firm favourites ever since and will 
obviously continue so. 
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BY E. B. 


In my long career as a sportsman I have 
met with many interesting characters ; 
one of the most striking was that of my 
old friend Gerard, the boar-hunter. 

Richly endowed by nature, Gerard 
had received by birth all moral and 
physical gifts, except one—beauty. To 
be truthful, I must admit that Gerard 
was not an Adonis. His rough face, 
bristly hair and moustache, large mouth, 
thick, short neck, heavy shoulders and 
massive arms and legs, did not give him 
exactly a pleasing appearance, and had 
earned for him among his intimates the 
nickname of “Le Pére Sanglier.’’ His 
large grey eyes, however, were a redeem- 
ing feature, for in them could be read 
the loyalty of his character. Kind- 
hearted to a fault, frank and straight- 
forward, ever ready to be useful, even 
to strangers, invariably cheerful, though 
never seen to laugh, always good- 
tempered, and the keenest of the keen. 
He was the prototype of a true sports- 
man. Gerard, like most exceptional men, 
disdained all weak social prejudices, and 
led an existence of his own, which could 
please only a man of his stamp. He had 
no enemies, and but few could count 
themselves his intimate friends; and 
those, it is almost needless to say, were 
all sportsmen. 

Gerard’s home, known by the name 
of “‘ La Sauvagére,”’ was situated in one 
of our central counties; the house, 
surrounded by a small park, of about 
twenty hectares, where little else than 
rabbits thrived, was unlike any other 
I have ever seen. From hall to attic 
the walls were covered with sporting 
trophies, but Gerard would never consent 
to decorate his home with birds or beasts 
laid low by any shot but his own. 
Horns and stuffed heads were to be seen 
everywhere, from boars to squirrels, from 


the royal stag to the rabbit, from the 
golden eagle to the speckled magpie, 
from the black-cock to the modest little 
quail, from the common sheldrake to 
the water-rail—all birds and animals 
worthy a _ sportsman’s shot were 
represented in this temple, dedicated by 
our Nimrod to the great Saint Hubert. 

But this marvellous collection was not 
all. In living under this hospitable roof 
one discovered in the smallest objects, 
indications of the ruling passion of 
Gerard's life. 

Tell me, friendly reader, however 
ardent a sportsman you may be, have 
you ever smoked your Havana in a 
cigar-holder cut out of boar’s teeth ? 
Is the fruit on your table served in 
baskets made of the horns of one-year- 
old roebuck ? Are your curtains trimmed 
with the breast feathers of all sorts of 
duck? Have you ever thought of 
having bars of your chairs made from 
the legs of deer, or little garden stools 
from their ribs? Are your gloves, caps, 
and shooting jackets made of fox-skins ? 
Sitting in front of a good fire in the 
evening, do you replace boots by slippers 
of wolf-skin ? Have you a collection of 
those pretty candlesticks that Landseer’s 
brush has immortalised, the foot of 
which is composed of the open claws of 
the great eagle, or of the screech-owl. 
I made no mention of the carpets, door- 
hangings, whips, panoplies, tobacco- 
pouches, cigarette-holders, dog-collars, 
etc., etc. ; for if I were to enter into all 
those details I should never have finished. 

At the opening of the season, shooting 
was restricted to the fields with dogs, 
for Gerard could bring down a partridge 
as surely as he could roll over a boar ; 
but after the 19th of October the fields 
were abandoned for the woods, where, 
as opportunity offered, roebuck, deer, or 
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boars, and sometimes even a wolf, were 
attacked, though Gerard always gave the 
preference to boars. 

Shooting in the fields does not need 
either the same science or the same skill 
as does shooting in the woods. In the 
first case you have before you a large 
open space ; you know, when your dog 
is pointing, where your game will rise ; 
you follow it and only bring your gun 
to your shoulder when at a fair range. 
In the woods it is quite another thing. 
Game often appears when least expected, 
and disappears as quickly ; consequently 
more promptness and more practice are 
required. I have known many an 
excellent shot in the field to be very 
much at sea (pardon the Irishism) in 
the wood, as the following authentic 
anecdote will prove. 

In the beginning of September, 19—, 
we—Gerard and myself—had been 
invited to a shooting-box for the opening 
day in the Beauce, that beautiful 
province so rich in the vast plains that 


seem to be the true home of partridges. 
The party was very select, only a few 
of the best shots having been invited. 
Among these was a certain Mr. R 
a great amateur sportsman, and a very 
amiable companion, who was, as every- 


one admitted, the best shot in the 
country; and certainly he brought 
down partridges in a very remarkable 
way—lI should say almost as well as 
Gerard, if that were possible. An 
excellent sportsman, with much nerve 
and ardour, and a good dose of sangfroid, 
I do not think it would be possible to 
find any fault with him, except a little 
too much vanity with regard to his skill, 

“You have no boars here,” said 
Gerard to him the same evening at 
dinner. ‘‘ Coine and spend a week or 
‘so in December at the “ Sauvagére,”’ and 
we will give you an opportunity to shoot 
some” 

My friend’s proposal was accepted 
willingly, and towards the end of 
November, Mr. R: , accompanied by 
‘two of his friends, both as inexperienced 
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as himselfat boar-hunting, arrived at 
the “‘Sauvagére,”’ where I had been 
staying for the last week. 

I have already said that the house 
was situated in the middle of a small 
park, at the end of this was a good-sized 
plain, and then the forest. I do not 
know exactly how many millions of 
hectares this magnificent forest contained 
but I am acquainted with few others in 
France as wild or as dense, or better 
adapted for hiding in their thickets the 
game that sportsmen never find too 
numerous. 

Besides the 1,200 hectares allotted to 
him, Gerard had the right of hunting on 
the grounds of his neighbour, the Duke 
of M , and Marcassin, Gerard’s 
whipper-in, might take his hounds either 
on to his master’s ground or into the 
surrounding woods, according to where 
the boars were marked. 


We were five sportsmen at the 
“ Sauvagére.”” Mr. R , his two 
friends, Gerard and myself. The 
evening of their arrival we were sitting 
in the dining-room, smoking and making 
plans for the morrow. “ We shall have 
a good day of it, gentlemen,” said 
Gerard, ‘‘ and I can almost promise you, 
Mr. R , that you will not fail to make 
acquaintance with our boars ; the woods 
are full of them.” 


“That is what I count upon, my dear 
host; and I reckon also that I shall 
receive them in the right way,’’ answered 
Mr. R , with a smile of self- 
satisfaction. 

“T hope so also, and nothing could be 
more agreeable to me,” replied Gerard ; 
“but you will allow an old hunter to 
give you advice. You have never seen 
a boar?” 

“Well, it is possible that you will be 
slightly surprised if one rushes past 
you unawares. Great promptness and 
decision are necessary. The opportunity 
to shoot is here and is gone in the 
same moment.! The least hesitation and 
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all is lost. 
too.”’ 

““ No need to be anxious on that score,” 
replied Mr. R “No need at all.”’ 

“All the better, all the better. And 
now, gentlemen, I wish you good-night. 
Don’t disturb yourselves, stay as long 
as you like; but you know the order— 
to-morrow, at the first note of the horn, 
everyone out of bed.” And Gerard, 
after a friendly shake of the hands, 
retired. We chatted another half-hour 
and then followed his example. 

I was sleeping soundly next morning 
when a formidable blast of Marcassin’s 
horn made me leap out of bed. 

An hour later, after a comfortable 


The rascals have a hard skin 
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The meet was some five kilometres 
from the “‘ Sauvagére,’’ We soon arrived 
and Gerard gave orders to Marcassin, 
who immediately disappeared, accom- 
panied by the dogs. We placed ourselves 
in the posts assigned to us by Gerard, 
who, with horn over his shoulder and 
gun at his saddle, rode off at a little 
distance and rather behind us. 

A few moments later the dogs begin 
to bark. ‘‘Attention,”’ the “‘Rapprocher ” 
is about to begin. 

““A roebuck !”’ called out Gerard, in a 
voice that is heard all down the alley. 
The concert becomes grand, the fourteen 
give tongue lustily. Steady, the game 
is up! 


HAUT-POITOU HOUNDS 


breakfast, we were driving away towards 


the forest. Mr. R , his two friends, 
and myself in the carriage, Gerard and 
Marcassin on horseback, the latter being 
followed by seven couples of beautiful 
Batards de Poitou. In France, all “ pack 
hounds” which are a production of a 
cross with English fox-hounds are known 
by the name of Batards—(Bastards)—as, 
for example, Batards de Saintonge, 
Batards de Poitou, or Anglo-Normands, 
Anglo-Saintongeois, etc., to designate 
animals born of French thoroughbreds 
(pur sang), of Saintonge, of Poitou, of 
Normandy, etc., crossed by fox-hounds 
of English breeds. 


Here are the dogs. Listen to their 
music! How they crowd! The whole 
pack could be covered with a net. 

Well, what has happened? The 
pack, giving tongue loudly, rush between 
Mr. R. and his neighbour. The 
roebuck has been allowed to pass without 
a single shot being fired. 

I heard a low grunt, and then Gerard, 
placed quite at the other end of the line, 
still on horseback, galloped past me and 
my neighbour, directing us to another 
post, towards which we ran at full 
speed; then, without stopping, he 
hurried to Mr. R , Just as Marcassin 
appeared. I see him leave the chase at 
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NIMROD 


his master’s order and disappear with 
Mr. R and his friend in an opposite 
direction to that taken by us; he is 
going to post them elsewhere. 
All this was done in a few seconds. 
We were to meet at the “ Coupes 
Noires,’’ towards which Gerard, who of 


course knew the forest thoroughly, was - 


manceuvring to send the roedeer—not 
an easy business, you may believe. 
When we were at our posts the chase 
was far off, and we could only with 
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And indeed it is so. From my post 
I can perceive in front of us, on a hill 
from which we are separated by a ravine 
covered with brushwood, the white coats 
of the dogs who pass, all huddled up 
together, through the bushes; they 
descend towards the bottom of the valley 
and up again to the “ Coupes Noires.” 
Here they are, close to us—‘‘Attention ! ” 

Luck is on Mr. R ’s side again. I 
see him raise his gun quickly over his 
shoulder and take aim, his gun describing 


‘““THE ROEBUCK WAS DOWN ”’ 


difficulty, and occasionally, distinguish 
the distant baying of the pack. 

All at once we hear the far-off fanfare, 
the flourish of the trumpet, the signal 
for roedeer. Marcassin, just arrived, 
explains to us that his master, having 
made a wide circuit, had forced the deer 
to turn back, and was sending it to the 
‘““ Coupes Noires.”’ 

‘You don’t know my master, gentle- 
men,” said honest Marcassin; “if he 
sends him, he must come.” 


a half circle in the direction taken by the 
deer ; a shot is fired. 


““ Dead ?”’ asks someone. 

No answer. 

The dogs come up, rush through the 
line and . . . the chase continues. 

Ten minutes after, Gerard arrived in 
his turn; he has had a rough race, for 
drops of perspiration spot here and there 
the brilliant skin of his indefatigable 
horse. 
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“Diable! Gentlemen, no luck, it 
appears, to-day. Who shot?” 

“Mr. R 

“Hum !’’ growled our Nimrod, who 
did not like long sentences. It was the 
only way in which he ever allowed him- 
self to criticise a shot. 

After that he galloped away in the 
direction of the chase. Shortly after a 
sharp crack of the gun was heard, the 
hallali fanfare (death whoop). 

The roebuck was down. Gerard, 
having had enough of it, and fearing 
that the chase would last too long, had 
thought best to put an end to it himself. 

Mr. R. appeared much vexed with 
his misfortunes, and pleaded extenuating 
circumstances. 

“Anyone may miss a deer,” said 
Gerard, laconically. ‘‘ You must take 
your revenge.”’ 

A few minutes later, after having 
emptied our glasses and taken some light 
refreshment, we got into the carriage 
again and drove off to the other end of 
the forest, to a vast thicket of brambles 
and thorns alternating with the damp 
swamps of which the boar is particularly 
fond. 

We had scarcely arrived, when the 
dogs who followed Marcassin put their 
noses to the ground and sniffed away as 
best they could. Nothing escaped 
Marcassin’s notice. Jumping off his 
horse, he found in the grass traces quite 
fresh. Gerard, on being consulted, did 
not hesitate an instant. ‘‘ They have 
not been gone an hour,” he. said. 
‘““Marcassin, don’t loose the dogs for 
another twenty minutes. And you, 
gentlemen, e7 avant: make haste ; nous 
allons rire!”’ This was one of Gerard’s 
favourite expressions, he who never 
laughed. 

We started off at full speed, and soon 
we were placed in a winding path, in 
front of the very dense thicket of 
brambles and bracken, from among 
which rocky ledges, all covered with 
moss, cropped up here and there. Just 
the place for boars. The dull weather, 


the thickness of the cover, the narrow 
path—all rendered this part of the 
forest very dismal. 

“There must be in there, a whole 
herd of them,” said Gerard. “ It is not 
necessary for me to advise you to be 
prudent. Don’t move when you are 
once placed.” 

Having shown each of us his place, 
he approached the ravine. I! was the 
last of the line; for a moment I heard 
the stones rolling under the horses’ feet, 
and then I looked about me, bent only 
upon examining my surroundings, as 
every sportsman should do who is anxious. 
to send a bullet into his game and not 
into a tree or his neighbour’s ribs. 

On my right hand was a thicket of 
thorn bushes, with parches of high ferns’; 
on my left, a rock about forty feet long 
and nine feet high formed a gentle slide 
down into the wood. All at once we 
heard the pack that Marcassin had 
slipped on the scent. The sound, distant 
at first, was advancing rapidly; then a 
halt was made, easily to be understood. 
The boars, barricaded in an impenetrable 
thicket, could not be induced to leave it. 
The sound of Marcassin’s horn, repeated 
by the echoes, filled all the corners of the 
valley. At last the animals, having 
been roused, made straight for that part 
of the forest where we were posted. 

The moment was intensely exciting ; 
with bated breath and beating heart, 
finger on the trigger, I waited. The 
chase was a little to my right, and was 
going on with great rapidity. 

I heard the report of a gun, then a 
second, then a third. I turned round to 
see what was passing, and noted, about 
a hundred yards behind the line, the 
high ferns broken down, the young 
branches flying in all directions, under 
the feet of a number of boars who had 
passed the line and were rushing with all 
speed towards the ravine; the next 
moment the dogs arrived, and the chase 
continued. 

However, two or three dogs had stayed 
in the thicket and are barking loudly. 
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This time it seems that chance will 
really favour me, and that the chase is 
coming to my side; but all at once it 
goes off to the left into the swampy 
moor in the direction taken by Gerard. 
A gun shot is heard, then all is silent ; 
but only for a moment, for the chase 
begins again, and this time there is no 
mistake about its coming towards me. 
I can distinctly hear the branches 
cracking under the weight of a powerful 
brute. Suddenly an enormous boar 
comes galloping up the rock on my left, 
his immense head is visible, then his 
huge body. Oh! grand St. Hubert, 
merci! But before I could bring my 
gun to my shoulder the beast’s knees 
waver, and he strikes against a stone, 
his huge head falls on one side, and, 
dragging the body with it, the boar 
rolls over the rock and falls twenty 
paces from me, breaking everything 
round it in its heavy descent. 

“Have you got anything ?”’ Gerard 
asked me, coming up at that moment, 
whilst I was contemplating the animal. 

“Yes,” I said, have a boar.” 

“Ah! very good. I too have got one, 
I think; but here are the dogs again. 
Aprés, mes beaux, aprés.” 

“No, here is your boar,” I said ; 
is the one I have got.” 

He looked at his victim, and said, 
“He is a fine fellow; but over there, 
what have they killed ? ”’ 

“T don’t know. Marcassin is with the 
dogs.” 

We found our comrades standing 
round Mr. R——, who, with a loud but 
rather uncomfortable laugh, as soon as 
he saw Gerard, exclaimed, ‘“ This time, 
sir, I saw nothing; I found myself all 
at once surrounded by a pack of black 
devils, leaping from right to left, rushing 
along like bulls. I sent my two bullets, 
I don’t know where; but I know my 
business, uy apprenticeship is finished.” 

“By this time the game is on the 
other side of the wood,” continued 
Gerard. “It is past two o’clock. We 
may still kill a boar or so, but we shall 
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have to be sharp. 
horse ? ”’ 

As no one accepted this proposal, we 
continued our march; but the dogs 
were so much in advance that it was 
impossible to rejoin them, and we 
returned to the “ Sauvagére’”’ without 
news of Marcassin. 

It was only towards nine o’clock in the 
evening that he arrived to give his 
master the result of his pursuit. The 
boars had gone off so far that it had been 
impossible to fire at them; it was six 
o'clock when the eleven dogs who had 
followed the herd had stopped a béte de 
compagnie who was separated from the 
others. The evening was so dark that 
it would have been imprudent to make 
use of the gun, so the animal had been 
finished with the knife. One dog only 
was slightly wounded. 

That made for the day two boars and 
a roebuck. 

The next day nothing worthy of note 
happened. Marcassin killed a fox and I 
a roebuck. The boars could not be 
roused, but the following morning, on 
arriving in the woods, we were not a 
little surprised to see Marcassin, who 
had left before daybreak, sitting on the 
border of a ditch, seemingly in deep 
conversation with a peasant. “It is 
you, Braco, is it?” said Gerard, in 
answer to the peasant’s good-day ; 
““what’s happened, Marcassin ? ” 

Master,’ answered Marcassin,‘Braco’ 
has just seen a whole herd of boars go 
into the woods of the Petit Marais, and 
I thought we might as well go for these 
as any others.” 

“There are twenty-five of them at 
least, Monsieur Gerard,” added Braco ; 
“T saw them go off, and, not an hour 
ago they were still on this path. There 
are big ones and little ones, Monsieur 
Gerard.” 

“Let us be off, then, and quickly,” 
said Gerard; and putting his hand in 
his pocket he liberally rewarded Braco, 
as was his custom, for the good news. 

We hastened towards the part of the 
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forest where we were to take up our 
posts. Gerard, with a shake of the reins, 
leapt the ditch and disappeared in the 
wood. We had not gone far when we 
heard the noise of the chase approaching 
us—to our great surprise, for we had not 
expected to come up with it so soon. 
We walked faster and faster, and at last 
set off running as hard as we could, in 
order to reach the path where we were 
to be posted, and over which the boars 
would have to come to gain the thicket 
behind. The post that had been assigned 
to me was an excellent pass known by 
the name of “ Etraillat.”” It had formerly 
been a sort of quarry, now covered up 
with huge pieces of rock and_ thick 
brambles. I was close upon it, when all 
at once I saw Gerard arrive at full speed 
from the opposite side, jump off his horse, 
throw down his horn with marvellous 
promptness, and run and hide himself 
behind one of these rocks. It was time— 
the boars were on him. Dashing along 
they rush through the line, a shot is 
fired. I see a boar roll over, another 
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shot and the whole herd rush by, three, 
four, ten animals pass with giddy speed, 
another jumps from a rock, rolls over, 
gets up again and disappears. I could 
not possibly count the number of the 
black brutes as they come storming 
along, appearing and disappearing the 
same minute. 

Gerard had only been able to fire two 
shots. Coming up to him, for the first 
time in my life I see him smiling. Two 
huge beasts, one dead on the road, 
another struggling in a ditch. A little 
way beyond lies a grand old fellow with 
his backbone broken. Such is the sight 
which offers itself to my eyes, and which 
I shall never forget. “Unio, deuzidt, 
tercinet,”’’ exclaimed Gerard pointing to 
his three victims. It was his way of 
counting when he was in a particularly 
good humour. 

Three huge boars all lying in a space 
of twenty yards and brought down by 
two shots. That was indeed a stroke 


of good fortune that I envy for myself 
and for my best friends. 
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THE CLEANSKIN MUSTERERS 


BY JEFFREY SILANT 


I was the first man there. I owned the 
country for more than a hundred miles 
back. All the cattle that ran between 


the two rivers were mine by rights 
whether they carried my brand or not. 


Short handed as I was it would be 
impossible for a man to brand every 
calf— we missed hundreds of them in 
obscure gullies; but it could not be 
helped, we had to get on with our work. 

My run was roughly 3,000,000 acres, 
but of course it was unfenced, and we 
had to cover twice that area as it was, 
to collect our cattle. We had to keep 
shoving on if we wanted to touch the 
same place once a year. There was the 
branding muster and the muster for 
store cattle which had to be handed over 
to the drovers who were to take them 
to the Southern market 2,000 miles 
away. Then there was the bang-tail 
muster. 

But how could five white stockmen 
do all this, hampered as much as helped 
by our more than _half-wild native 
stockmen, who took as much looking 
after as the cattle. 

I tell you it was impossible. So we 
just ran the three musters into one. We 
branded up as we went, turning the 
mobs back into the bush as we finished 


with them, and just taking along the 
market bullocks with us—one stockman 
and a couple of native horsemen had to 
look after them till they could be handed 
over to the drovers. 

Cattle ! They were more like ‘possums, 
judging from their wildness. 

They saw white men only once a year, 
and by the time we were back again 
they’d forgotten us, and lots of them 
never saw a horseman for years at a 
stretch. If they sighted us a mile and 
a half away up would go their tails, and 
they'd gallop as if there was no here- 
after. 

Stockwhips were no good up there— 
we had to steady our herd with 
Winchester rifles. Shoot the ringleaders 
that we couldn’t stop any other way— 
summary methods ?—you’d have done 
the same—or lost your mob. Of course 
the Cleanskin bulls (cattle that had never 
come under the brand) were the worst, 
and we shot hundreds, just to steady 
the mob down. 

Then came the “ Cleanskin Musterers ”’ 
to add to our troubles. They were cattle 
stealers and nothing else, but their 
methods rather baffled us, as you'll see. 

There were three lots of them, they all 
took up land of sorts somewhere on the 
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outskirts of my run and registered brands, 
but the way they got their cattle was 
simple as kiss your hand. 

They used to follow in behind our 
muster, and at their leisure would go up 
those gullies where we hadn’t time to 
get to, and wherever they found un- 
branded, or Cleanskin calves, they’d 
simply round them up and shove their 
stamp on them, and let them go again 
with the mob. 

Of course it would have been risky 
for them if we had turned back over the 
same country again, for we’d surely 
have come across a good many new 
branded calves whose stamp did not 
coincide with that of their mothers. 

But the Cleanskin men knew that we 
were always short-handed, and that we 
hadn’t time to visit one patch of country 
more than once in twelve months if we 
wanted to get round with our muster. 

And so, as we weren’t too greedy, we 
put up with them as a necessary evil. 

Then in the next year my boys would 
come round again, they’d see a lot of 
nice young cattle knocking about 
amongst our herd—but they would be 
weaned by then, and so we couldn’t claim 
them. 

Then, innocent as you please, a couple 
of men would ride into our camp one day 
and ask if we'd seen any B 12 cattle, or 
some other brand, and we couldn’t stop 
them taking them away, as they’d swear 
they were strayed from their run. 

There were two families, the Berrys 
and the Markses, and they were civil 
chaps and good cattlemen, riding good 
horses. They’d help us on a little with 
the muster, and then take their cattle. 

But all the time we knew their friends 
were coming along behind us, branding 
up the calves we’d missed. 

Only one brand was never r2presented 
at our muster—it was LR. And I was 
curious to see the owner of this brand. 
It appeared one muster, suddenly, on a 
lot of yearling heifers, and none of us 
could find out whose it was. 

Heifers—only heifers carried that 
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stamp, and only good ones at that. 
We never came across a single steer 
bearing it, whereas the other Cleanskin 
men stamped everything unbranded that 
they could lay their hands on to—even 
four or five-year-old bulls that ought 
to have been shot long ago. 

Next muster when we came round, 
many of those L R cattle had calves, but 
of course I didn’t brand them, since they 
were sucking their “‘ L R”’ mothers. 

Still there were no steers of this brand 
—only heifers, and they outnumbered 
both the other two brands put together. 

“Mac,” I said to McClymont, who 
was my head stockman: ‘“ This won’t 
do—we’ll have to put a stop to this !” 

“Tt is getting a bit thick,” he said. 
“Dut we can’t spare the time to go 
back, can we? We have all our work 
cut out as it is to keep going.” 

“You're right.”” I had to admit, but 
I made up my mind to find out some- 
thing about the L R people. 

‘““T’'ll go back by myself, and see if I 
can’t find out who they are,” I said, but 
Mac was not comfortable about it. 

“T expect they're a_ pretty tough 
bunch,” he said, ‘‘ and I don’t reckon it 
would be healthy for a man by himself 
to drop across them by accident while 
they were branding a calf which they’d 
mistook for their own, forinstance. But 
I expect if you don’t know what’s 
healthy and what’s not by this time, 
it’s no use me telling you.” 

However, I was riled at losing all these 
good heifers, and next morning I turned 
back, determined to come face to face 
with the owners of the L R brand. 

Those cattle thieves must have kept 
a much better watch on us than I had 
ever dreamed of, because I hadn’t been 
gone a couple of hours on the back track 
before one of the young Berrys came 
riding up behind me. It was very evident 
he’d been watching my movements 
pretty closely, but he rode up with a 
grin and a pleasant greeting, and asked 
if I’d seen any of their brand about as 
I came along? I said I hadn't, and we 
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rode along together, rounding up any 
cattle we saw, and looking through the 
mob. 

One little lot I pretended not to see 
away over on our left, but he pointed 
them out, and we went over and wheeled 
them to a standstill, still, I knew from 
his confident manner that we’d see none 
of his brand of calves sucking my cows. 

It was very evident that they had not 
worked this bit of country this muster, 
and I guessed I wasn’t going in the right 
direction, and he was encouraging me to 
keep on that way. 

I altered my course, and he became 
more thoughtful. 

“Awful lot of those LR cattle over 
this way now,”’ I said. 

His face changed, first it clouded 
over angrily, and then he grinned. 

“We've had enough of that old man 
an’ his two boys,” he said. “I reckon 
we're goin’ ter sew him up. He’s the 
darndest cattle-thief in the country. 
He’s stole a lot of our heifer calves, 
puts his stamp on calm as yer like, an’ 


only yesterday we turns back on his 
track an’ we gets three fresh-branded 
LR calves suckin’ B 12 cows, an’ two 
LR calves suckin’ a couple o’ Jim 


Marks’ cows.’ 

“Oh,” I thought, ‘‘ you’ve been doing 
exactly the same thing as I am doing 
myself.” 

Then he laughed. “I guess he gets 
a tidy lot o’ the calves you miss, too.” 

“Yes,” I said, indifferently. “I 
don’t grudge a few odd ones, but I do 
bar luxuries.” 

He grinned wider. 

‘““ Now us an’ the Markses is goin’ ter 
teach that ole man a lesson,’ he went 
on—*“ a lesson he won’t forget in a hurry. 
We've sent over ter get the Markses ter 
our camp tehnight, an’ tehmorra we’re 
goin’ to go after that ole man, an’ teach 
him cattle-stealin’.”’ 

I could hardly keep from laughing at 
the self-righteousness of this youth, who 
himself was nothing but a cattle-stealer. 
It was all very well for him to steal my 
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cattle—doubtless his argument would 
have been that I should have looked 
after my own beasts, and mustered and 
branded them properly—that he was 
perfectly entitled to put his brand on to 
cleanskin calves—so long as he was not 
found out. 

I was looked upon as a capitalist, and 
therefore fair game ; but it ceased from 
being a joke when another man came 
along in turn and stole his cattle—fancy — 
stealing from a poor honest struggling 
Cleanskin Musterer ! 

‘“T’d like to have a word with this old 
man too,” I said—‘ I’ve never met him 
yet.” 

A moment he was thoughtful. 

‘““Come to our camp with me, and we 
can all go and call on him together.” 

“ Right,”’ said I, “nothing I'd like 
better.” 

And we deflected our course a couple 
of points. 

By noon we were at the Berrys’ camp, 
and though we expected to see nobody 
there we were surprised to find the other 
two Berry brothers and the two Markses 
with their half-caste stockman. 

They were surprised to see me, but 
my companion grinned and said I was. 
to be one of the party to call on old man 
Roberts. I had not even known 
his name __ before. 

“Well,” said the eldest Berry, “‘ now 
we're all here we can’t do better than 
go along after we've finished tucker. 
I’ve found they are camped twenty miles 
up by Black Lagoon, and if we fetch up 
there at sundown it’ll be the best time 
to see them all.”’ 

We rode along lazily, smoking and 
talking in quite friendly terms. 

When we neared the Long Hole, I 
discreetly reined back a little so as to 
let the two leading horsemen get down 
by the water first, so they could drive 
away any cattle that might be hanging 
about with brands that could lead to. 
complications. 

We camped there for an hour; first 
we boiled our quart-pots and made tea, 
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and after that in the shade of a big 
paper-bark tree I beat them all at long 
jump, and my grinning friend young 
Jack Berry defeated the younger Marks 
in a wrestling bout, while our horses fed 
on the green lush grass that grew near 
the water. 

After that we proceeded as we had 
before, only that everybody seemed more 
silent. 

There is a long straight hog’s-back 
hill that runs down to the Black Lagoon, 
and it ends abruptly about twenty yards 
from the shelving bank above the water’s 
edge. The hill is quite precipitous there, 
and so we were coming round the end 
of it when I heard a cry of warning 
come from in front of us. 

Berry swore. “ They’ve shifted 
camp!” I heard him say. 

We had been screened by some tall 
canjee bush, but our approach had 
evidently been heard. 

We dashed forward and I got a glimpse 
of two flying figures rushing towards 
their camp a hundred yards behind them, 
while a young stockman swung in his 
saddle like a flash. 

His stockwhip rang again and again, 
and the startled cattle that he had been 
holding were rushed right upon us. 

There could not have been more than 
a hundred head, but coming through the 
canjee full gallop, they broke on to us 
like a wave as they made for the gap 
through which we had come. 

The man behind them shouted and 
swung his lash till the echoes woke a 
regular chorus round us. 

And he came straight behind the 
cattle—straight for us. 

The plan was swiftly carried out as it 
had been planned. 

Our horses plunged in the maddened 
mob, and everyone swore at the delay 
in getting after the two men on foot. 

But we were not hampered long. 

“Crack!” I was startled at the 
sound of the shot. 

The L R boy lay on the ground beside 
his dead horse, and as young Berry and 
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I galloped past, he shot down at the 
fallen rider. It was the older Berry and 
the leader of our side who had fired first. 
I had not known the feud was as bad as 
this. So it was war—red war, between 
the Cleanskin Musterers! We tore along 
towards the camp. 

In reality it was no camp—it consisted 
of a fire half-smouldered under, a couple 
of packsaddles and bags, cooking utensils 
and rolled blankets. 

But we were not quick enough. The 
man who had stampeded the cattle at 
us had done his duty—he had made time 
for his companions to get back to their 
weapons. 

The old man, whose hat had blown 
off so that his white hair shone while 
he ran, snatched up his Winchester and . 
dropped behind his packbags, as one 
might when suddenly attacked by blacks. 
The younger man had got a couple of 
revolvers and was standing half-hidden 
behind a sapling. 

He was a fine shot, for his first bullet 
dropped the half-caste without a word, 
while his second frayed my shoulder. 
Then there was a crackle of several 
shots as we covered the space between. 
The whole show could not have lasted 
half-a-minute from the first shot. Seven 
of us had charged those two men. 
I had seen old Roberts rise to his knee 
behind the packs, and the two Markses 
had fallen to him, while the eldest Berry 
had gone past the camp trailing by the 
stirrup, his terrified mare stampeding 
inte the scrub beyond. 

The man behind the tree had stepped 
boldly out to meet us, a gun in each 
hand. He fired coolly into the second 
Berry’s face and swung on to me who 
was charging him. 

My shot went into his forehead, for I 
luckily fired first, but my horse fell over 
him and young Jack Berry fell over my 
horse. 

We rose to our feet, not knowing who 
was alive or who dead, though the old 
man had fallen behind his packs, 

“Ah!” laughed Jack, a little dazed. 
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“You're in it too now, if any of us is 
outlawed.” It seemed to amuse him 
quite a lot. 

There was a good deal of singing in 
my ears, for I was dazed too. 

I hardly heard the shot that grazed 
my ribs and laid Jack Berry out. I 
looked stupidly at him as he bit savagely 
at a spiky bush, and dug his fingers into 
the ground. 

Then, looking up, I caught a glimpse of 
old Roberts trying to sight his rifle on 
me for a second shot. I had no time to 
snatch up a weapen—I just rushed 
totteringly at him and jumped on him. 

It was a cowardly thing to do to an 
old man, but how was I to know he was 
too weak to pull the trigger—or that he 
had nine bullets in him ? 

“You're very rough, young man,” 
he said, in courteous though feeble tones. 
“IT was trying to get the two of you in 
line with that last shot.” 

He paused, then continued. 

“Those heifers—nice herd 
make for Lenny xs 

“They're mine, every dam’ one of 
em,” I said, hotly. 

He looked at me calmly, then his eyes 
blazed : 

“They're Lenny’s!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Tf you don’t let Lenny have them 
may you burn everlastingly. I’ve 
worked for Lenny ‘6 

“Who’s Lenny ?”’ I asked, roughly. 

“Lenny rushed the cattle on to you 
so’s I could get back to my rifle. All the 
LR heifers belong to 6 

The old man was dead. I was glad I 
had been spared the trouble of telling 
him that Lenny was much in the same 
state, and not requiring any mundane 
belongings, L R heifers or otherwise. 

I made a mental note that those L R 
heifers would automatically become part 
and parcel of their original herd again. 

“ Right must triumph,” I told myself, 
“and here’s a clear case.” 

But when I found that all the other 
Cleanskin Musterers were also taking 
their long last sleep by the little camp 
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by Black Lagoon I told myself that 
right was indeed having a gala day, and 
I was her white-haired boy, as all three 
brands would fall back into my herd. 

Of course the eldest Berry was not to 
be seen; but I had witnessed his exit 
from the battlefield, and being a judge 
of such things, I foresaw that he would 
not be using the B12 stamp again in 
this life. 

He could spring it on the angels if he 
liked—that would not affect me. 

And musing thus I thought I would 
saunter back as far as Lenny Roberts, 
and have a look at the boy who was 
brave enough and quick-witted enough 
to check single-handed the rush of seven 
armed men. 

It was past sundown now, and I had 
decided to sleep at this dead man’s camp 
ere disposing of the bodies. There was 
my horse to catch too in the morning— 
he had got away with saddle and bridle. 

I had examined the packbags of the 
late Mr. Roberts, and had found an 
abundance of tea, sugar, salt, flour, salted 
meat, and—joy of all luxuries—a bottle 
of Worcester Sauce ! 

Walking across I came on a branding 
iron and a couple of ropes—they had 
actually been in the act of branding a 
calf when we came along; their little 
stick fire had burned down to white ash. 

How long ago it seemed ! 

I picked up the brand to look at it—”’ 
“LR.” It was still warm ! 

I threw it down, and went over to 
the canjee thicket, and on a little clear 
patch not far from the lagoon’s edge I 
came upon the boy and his horse, both 
lying as I had last seen them. 

The young fellow opened his eyes as 
I stood over him. 

“Hullo!” I said. ‘‘ Not dead ?”’ 

He looked at me contemptuously, then 
a light of fear came into his eyes—not 
fear for himself, I knew that instinctively. 

““Where’s Dad ?”’ he asked. 

He was only a boy—perhaps dying 
himself. Why should I tell him ? 

“Oh, he’s all right, I expect,” I said. 
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He looked relieved and shut his eyes 
again. 

“Where you hit?” I asked. 

“Nowhere much,” was the reply, “a 
bullet flipped my wrist—I’ve been asleep 
—when my horse fell—I think I broke 
my leg.” 

He had lain there stunned the last 
quarter of an hour, and now he had 
fainted again. 

Quickly I knelt down and split the 
seam of his white moleskin trousers up 
from the foot. I could see from the 
twist of his leg that it was broken above 
the knee. 

While he was still unconscious, I set 
it straight, and propped it in position 
with clumps of earth and curly-grass. 
Then I brought him water in the crown 
of my hat, and presently he came round. 

“ Broken, right enough,” I said. 
“You'll have to lie still, young fellow, 
for a while. Just you keep quite still, 
and I’ll fix you where you are.”’ 

I shifted all the camp gear over close 
to where the boy lay, and he couldn’t 
have chosen a more picturesque spot to 
be laid up in. Then I made a good big 
fire close to the water’s edge, and the 
blaze showed silver on the black water, 
and the big white tree trunks looked 
like ghosts over on the little islands. It 
wasn’t mosquito time yet, so that was 
all right. It was a lovely night, and the 
big bats came by fluttering and wheeling 
in the fire-glow. 

My patient did not seem inclined to 
speak much, and so I let him be. I 
walked over in the dark and borrowed 
the shirts off a couple of the dead men, 
because I wanted them. I tore them 
into strips and cut the arms off—these 
made fine sandbags when I’d sewed up 
the ends with the needle and thread I 
carry in my hat, then I had to use 
horsehair to finish with. 

One little swag in the camp evidently 
belonged to this boy—somehow I could 
tell that. 

The ground was warm and dry, but I 
knew I’d better make one job of it, 
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so going round with a lighted fire-stick 
I collected dry curly-grass which I put 
down as a mattress and covered with a 
waterproof sheet. I dug a hole at the 
foot of this bed about two feet deep, and 
very gently I got the boy on to the new 
position. I had found some rice in one 
of the packbags, and though it was a 
luxury I reckoned it best to use other- 
wise—rice-starch is a first-rate substitute 
for plaster of Paris. 

In half-an-hour that boy was as comfy 
as he’d have been in a first-class hospital. 
He had a long splint on the outside of 
his leg and a short one inside, and they 
were wrapped on to him with long strips 
of shirt doctored with the rice-starch 
and nicely padded. 

He had one of his own horse’s hobble- 
cuffs bound with soft stuff round his ankle, 
and from it a little strip of greenhide 
which ran over a forky stick and hung 
with a bag of bullets on the end of it 
down the hole in the ground which I’d 
made. 

This was very important, because a 
broken leg’s apt to get short if it isn’t 
weighted and pulled on with an even 
strain. 

That boy was asleep by the time I 
had begun to cut up his horse into 
sections small enough for me to pull 
away, single-handed, through the thicket. 
(A dead carcase isn’t pleasant company 
after awhile.) Andthe dingos that called 
up their mates to come and join in the 
feast didn’t wake him either. 

The human corpses had to take their 
chance, too, that night, all but the old 
man—lI rolled him up in his blanket, for 
I had more respect for old “LR” 
than for any of the others; besides, | 
felt sort of answerable to his boy for his 
father’s decent burial, whereas the others, 
so far as I knew, had no friends or 
relatives left to care whether they rotted 
above or under ground. 

I straddled a pack-saddle over the 
sleeping boy’s head, to keep off the 
moon when she rose, and put a quart-pot 
of water handy to where he lay. 
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I singed the feathers off a wild turkey 
somebody’d shot and brought into camp, 
and raking the hot coals out of a little 
pit I’d made in the sand, I wrapped the 
turkey in fresh leaves and put him in 
the hole, covering him up with sand and 
putting a fire on top, to leave him there 
till morning. 

Then I turned in quite close, so that 
the boy would wake me if he moved. 

Daylight came, and when I looked at 
my patient he was wide awake. 

“How long you been awake?” | 
asked. 

“ Long time.” 

“How do you feel this morning ¢ ”’ 

“ First rate.”’ 

I made up the fire and got water. 

“Like a bit of a wash?” I said. 
“Tl fix you up—it’ll make you fresh.”’ 

“Oh, not too much,”’ he said, quickly. 
“T can fix myself—gimme me teeth- 
brush.” 


“Hullo!” I said, suddenly. 
sorry, boy, I clean forgot that bullet in 
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your wrist.”” I saw it was painful, and 
there was a trickle of dry blood on the 
back of his hand. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he replied; “a 
little bit stiff, that’s all—it didn’t hit 
the bone.” 

I brought a tin dish three-parts full of 
water and a sponge (no less !) which I'd 
found in his swag. 

I took his hand to wash the wound, 
but he flinched ; it seemed to me more 
than the circumstance warranted, for it 
was nothing serious. 

“Come,” I said, rather roughly, “ be 
a man.” 

He snatched his hand away from me, 
and covering his face he burst into tears. 

“Now then, now then!” I said, 
“this'll never do. You’ve got to make 
up your mind to lie there for a month 
at any rate, young fellow; and the 
sooner you get accustomed to it the 
better. You can bet I don’t fancy the 
job of looking after you, but I'll jolly 
well have to do it. Now, then, if you 
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go on and shake yourself like that you'll 
jolt that leg out o’ joint again.” 

He stopped crying and looked up 
through the straggles of his curly un- 
clipped brown hair, and his eyes were 
piteous. 

“ Great Scott !’’ I exclaimed, “‘ you’re 
a girl!” 

a dam’ fool! ”’ he said, with 
a defiantly masculine expression. 

I turned away, and dug up the turkey 
—he was cooked to a nicety. 

When I came back I raised my hat. 
“ Breakfast is served, marm,”’ I said. 

If looks could have killed 

“ Anyway,” she said, in a tone of 
finality, “‘ you'll have to treat me like a 
man.”’ 

“ Certainly, sir,”” I acquiesced. 

And there was the sun rising on all 
those corpses. 

It was sad at first when I had to tell 
her the truth, but I kept her mind off 
the subject as much as I could. 

As I had suspected, she was very fond 
of her father ; he had been a Colonel in 
an English regiment, but had got into 
trouble. He had taken to the back 
country four years before with his 
daughter from whom he could not bear 
to part. 

He was utterly “ broke’ and had 
started clean-skin mustering on horses 
he had stolen. He did not care what 
he did so long as he could get a herd 
together and so provide for Lenny. He 
chose only heifers, and good ones at that 
to put his brand on, so that his herd 
would be good from the start. Evidently 
he did not think it worth while to risk 
being caught over a steer. He knew that 
all calves of his cows would be respected 
by my stockmen, and he did not even 
brand his own bull calves, knowing that 
they’d come under our iron after they 
had been weaned. 

I felt truly thankful to the old man 
for this kindness, for really if he had 
branded everything he could have, his 
herd would soon have been as large as 
mine. 


He and his two stockriders must have 
been indefatigable workers. The young 
fellow who had cast in his lot with him 
and whom I had shot had been a 
magnificent cattleman, and bad as he 
could be withal. He had gained s:me- 
thing of a hold over the old man and 
had become rather more familiar with 
the girl than she liked. She, however, 
did not tell her father, for fear of serious 
consequences, since that gentleman’s 
temper was not oi the best, and he might 
have treated his subordinate with a short 
shrift. 

Roberts was not their real name, and 
I did not ask Lenny what it was. It 
couldn’t alter the circumstances. 

I had built over her as snug a little 
hut as you can imagine, with a thatch of 
swamp-grass, and sides of bark-slabs 
which I took away except when shade 
or shelter was wanted. 

I had got my horse, and rounded up 
the others (though I never found the 
eldest Berry’s body), and I visited the 
other Cleanskin Musterers’ camps and 
brought their stores over to our own. 

I hobbled the horses out and rounded 
them up morning and evening. I caught 
fish in the lagoon and shot turkey and 
ducks with a Winchester (for there was 
ammunition to burn in the camps of the 
Cleanskin men). 

I made soup for my patient every day 
—tinctured delicately with the precious 
Worcester Sauce. 

“How many times is Lea and Perrins 
written on that bottle ?”’ I asked. “I'll 
bet you anything you like you can’t tell 
me,’ I teased. ‘‘ You’re only a new 
chum in Cattle Land.”’ 

(That’s one of the stockrider’s greatest 
bets—goodness knows why !—he’ll bet 
any new chum he can’t answer him 
that question.) 

Lenny half-raised herself in her earnest- 
ness, while she discarded the bottle I 
had given her to count from. “ I'll bet 
you,” she said—‘‘ I'll bet you my herd 
against yours !”’ 

I put my head on one side a minute, 
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sagely, then I shook it solemnly. ‘‘ No,” 
I said, ‘‘ I’m afraid it wouldn’t be fair ; 


” 


you see 
But her cheeks flamed red, so I did 
not continue—I didn’t even laugh. 


“ Forty-five!’’ she said, in an 
ashamed voice. 
“Yes,’’ I replied, ‘ forty-five times 


is right—you’re not such a new chum 
after all. By the way, what you goin’ 
to do with all your cattle when you get 
well ? 

“ Keep ’em!” she snapped, and lay 
back in silence. 

“Oh, come now,” I coaxed, “ I'll tell 
you what—I’ll buy the brand from you ; 
what’ll you take for the whole mob ? ”’ 

No answer. 

“What’ll you take 

“Won't sell.’’ 

nonsense,” I chaffed; they 
must have a price—how much ? ”’ 

‘“T tell you dad stamped them with 
my initials for me, and I’m going to keep 
them, and I won’t sell.”’ 

“Oh, I understand,” I apologised. 
“T see; you're going to be a station- 
owner—a sort of cattle queen, eh ?”’ 

“Well, anyhow, even if I do sell I'll 
see you don’t get them—net one. I'll 
take care you never own anything of the 
L R brand.” 

“T’ll bet you I do!”’ I said, suddenly, 
with a rise of temperature. “I'll bet 
you—let me see—I’ll bet you my herd 
against yours that I do.” 

She looked up, startled. 

‘“What you mean?” she asked with 
the drawled inflection of a true cattleman. 

“Never mind,” I said, then more 
softly— ‘“‘ Look here, Lenny, I think 
that bone must be knitting fine. I know 
irritability is a sure sign when that’s 
happening. Try and get a nap, old chap, 
and I’ll go and catch a fish or two for 
tucker.” 

What a waste of time is_ work, 
especially if you can get someone else 
to do it for you! There was Mac with 
his boys going the eternal round of the 
muster, while I—well, I was erratic of 
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movement at the best of times, but in 
their wildest dreams those boys wouldn’t 
_have guessed what had become of me. 

After the first month of tedious con- 
valescence Lenny could hobble round 
with my aid, and I was glad to see my 
surgery turning out such a success— 
there was apparently no difference in the 
lengths of the legs; the little weight of 
bullets had done its duty properly. 

Every day she laid fresh wild flowers 
on her father’s grave, and I came to 
reverence the old man, and wish he had 
not died. 

Would I obey his dying wish with 
regard to Lenny’s cattle ? 

Often we would sit near the water’s 
edge and watch the fish leap in the 
shadows under the big overhanging 
kajebuts, or see the multi-coloured king- 
fishers dart in the sun. So still would 
we sit that the little rock-lizards would 
come right to our feet and look up 
inquiringly into our faces. Fairyland 
stretched on every hand, and the grey 
kangaroo would pass unwittingly within 
twenty paces of us, and unharmed, though 
my rifle was at my hand. 

We didn’t talk much—we understood. 

The Black Lagoon reflected me a 
bearded villain, but she—she looked as 
natural a girl as could be, for all her 
moleskins, her loose shirt and big felt 
hat. Looking at her, I wondered how- 
ever I could have mistaken her for a 
man. 

“You'll be able to ride to-morrow,” 
said. ‘‘ Where’ll you go then?” 

She sighed and did not reply for a 
moment, then— 

“Tl stay here,” she said, gently ; 
“T’ll make my home-station here. It 
has been very, very good of you 4 

But I cut her speech. “I beg your 
pardon,’”” my voice was very gentle, 
“but this is part of my run.” 
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“Oh!” she flushed scarlet-—“ is it 2? ”’ 
she stammered. “I had no idea. I 
had grown to love the place, and had 
already considered it as my own. I am 
sOITy 

“No need to apologise, I assure you,” 
I laughed. 

““T—I don’t know where I’ll go then— 
not yet,” she replied. 

“ T’'ll tell you what,” I said, facing her 
and laying my two hands on_ her 
shoulders. She looked up and her sad 
eyes met mine squarely. 

“What ? ” 

“T’m going south—away down to 
town—for a spell. It’s a two thousand- 
mile ride, and it’s lonely for a man by 
himself,’ I paused. 

You’ve done it often enough before,”’ 
she retorted, “and I don’t suppose you 
complained.”” A smile was coming to 
her eyes. 

“It’s different now,’’ I objected. “ It 
usedn’t to be lonely—it would be now. 
Will you come with me ? ”’ 

Her eyes were shining now, and as I 
put my arms round her, it was a happy 
little face that I kissed. 


* * * * * 


Nobody ever knew what became of 
the Cleanskin Musterers, but sure it was 
they had disappeared for good. 

It was eight months before I was back 
on the run again, and Mac and the 
boys coming in from muster were 
knocked speechless to see me sporting 
a wife, and wondered where on earth 
she’d come from. 

But they were more astonished when 
they saw her “ cutting out ” on a cattle 
camp. They swore she was “ the most 
wonderful thing that ever happened.”’ 

“By the way, Mac,” I said, ‘“ I’ve 
made arrangements, and have taken over 
the whole of the L R brand.” 
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SHOOTING THE WILD GOOSE IN IRELAND 


BY A. SIDNEY 


“ARE ye asleep, sorr?”’ It was an 
Irish way of rousing into wakefulness 
three sleep-borne Englishmen. They 
included the writer, whose sleep had 
been delayed until far into the frosty 
moonlit night by the weirdly discordant 
“gagele’’ of wild geese in the near 
distance. The time was six o’clock in 
a morning of late November. It was 
also very cold, and, geese or no geese, 
in those few waking moments of semi- 
consciousness I wanted to tell the pro- 
fessional wild-fowling Irishman that I 
was asleep and had no intention of 
shaking off my delicious drowsiness 
until civilisation was really and actually 
stirring again. 

Then I remembered who I was and 
where I was. I had come a long way to 
see and to shoot, as best a bad shooter 
might do, the wild goose—the Grey Lag 
—of which I had heard so much. I 
remembered having arrived at the lonely 
shooting lodge on the marshes at mid- 
night when a gorgeous moon, mellow 
and luminous in a cloudless sky, was 
suspended overhead in its full glory. 
Its beams glistened like shimmering 
silver on the still waters of a winding 
channel that narrowed and broadened 
and narrowed again in a way beloved 
of the wild fowl. The night was wind- 
less and frost was stiffening the face of 
the earth as in some Swiss valley in 
winter. They were wakeful hours for 
the night feeders among wildfowl. 

“Tf ye will be after listening, sorr, 
ye’ll hear the geese, sorr.”’ 

So the geese were there, visitors again 
from Scandinavia and northern Siberia. 
How truly wonderful! They had been 
there a week and more, having come in 
big battalions, and now at that moonlit 
midnight hour they were sitting on the 
waters ruffling the serene surface with 
their splashings, their ablutions, and 
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their contented bobbings and curtsey- 
ings. And the language they were 
using! A “ gaggle,” indeed, and one so 
wildly discordant and incoherent, so 
confused and garbled, that the still 
night air seemed to quiver with the nasal 
and guttural sounds proceeding from 
several hundreds of feathered throats. 
Every bird in the paddling throng was 
surely trying its best to ‘‘ honk-honk ” 
and louder and 
more frequently than any other. Then 
a pause, a comparative pause, before 
the next crescendo-like outburst, re- 
minding you of the alarm of pigeons 
when a cat gets amongst them. 

Then we peeped over a high bank and 
saw them in the light of the moon, 
making movement en masse like a picture 
film on the screen. Matt, the wild- 
fowler by birth, inclination, and pro- 
fession, made a wide detour and carried 
out a flanking movement. It was his 
idea to set them up, in which he easily 
succeeded. Whether they have scouts 
out as a rule I am too inexperienced to 
know, but they seemed to scent or hear 
his coming quite a long way off. And 
then with a mighty rush and a tempes- 
tuous flapping they were a-wing. 

What an uprising it was! The calls 
and chantings that had proclaimed their 
presence to that moment were but as 
faint murmurings compared with the 
clamour and wild “ gaggling’’ that 
followed. Just for three or four seconds 
while leaving the water they were silent, 
but then came the outburst of goose 
language with torrential force. I have 
heard it likened to the music of hounds 
when they are crashing through covert, 
but on this still night and on later 
occasions in the broad light of day their 
taking to flight on being startled 
reminded me of nothing so much as the 
roar which you may hear at a distance 
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from twenty thousand throats cheering 
the making of a goal at a football match. 
The volume of sound is greatest at its 
first burst ; it is maintained; and only 
diminishes as the geese detach them- 
selves into V-shaped squadrons and soar 
and wheel until they think well to alight 
again on fresh ground. !n a way thus 
dramatic was my introduction made to 
the Grey Lag wild goose. 

Now as to the theatre of this weighty 
feathered visitation from Siberia. Near 
to the ancient town in South - east 
Ireland of Wexford, whence many 
notable soldiers and sailors have come 
—there was rejoicing when their kins- 
man, Admiral Sir David Beatty, made 
naval history in the Bight of Heligoland 
and later in the North Sea—there are 
stretches of flat, ditch and drain- 


intersected lands to right and _ left. 
Sloblands they are called—the North 
Slob and the South Slob, the one the 
home during our winter months of the 
shy Grey Lag and the other the haunt 


of great flocks of duck and other wild- 
fowl. 

They are from a sporting point of 
view in the occupation of that very well- 
known and greatly-respected Irish lawyer 
of Wexford, Mr. Michael J. O’Connor, a 
man of rare culture and _ intellectual 
attainment, a sportsman through and 
through, and at all times ‘“‘a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
To him belongs the credit of having 
made of these Sloblands one of the best, 
probably the best, of the wildfowls’ 
haunts in the United Kingdom. He has 
done much by preservation and by 
declining to abuse the true spirit of 
sportsmanship with the gun. 

My narrative is concerned mainly 
with the North Slob. Backwards and 
forwards I no doubt tramped many 
miles, but it must not be understood 
that the land represents a vast expanse. 
The matter for wonder, indeed, is that 
there can be so many birds of such 
astonishing variety on the land and in 
the air above it considering the acreage. 
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Looking towards where you know the 
sea to be you have the inner harbour ot 
Wexford on your right, on your left 
great rush-covered sand-dunes, the home 
of countless rabbits, with the sea beyond. 
In front in the far distance is a long high 
wall or dyke such as locks out the sea 
from the land on the coast of Holland. 
The grand-uncle of the Rt. Hon. John 
Redmond, M.P., sunk a fortune in the 
construction of the dyke. The result was 
to save from the sea’s encroachments 
rich grazing land for cattle, sheep, and 
horses, the whole representing 2,300 
acres. So my friend Mr. O’Connor 
explained to me. 

From a point where the Dyke joins 
up with the sand-dunes to the Wexford 
end there runs a long winding channel. 
It has small beginnings among those 
tall rushes beloved of snipe, and only 
proceeds a little way before it begins 
to broaden and deepen, twist, and turn, 
and then narrow into almost nothing. 
Again, however, it assumes the propor- 
tions of a decent river, and this time it 
broadens into pool-like reaches, fed by 
the irrigated land and web-work of big 
ditches and drains, until, finally it comes 
to be pumped by machinery through 
the dyke back into the Irish Sea. Clearly 
the idea of pumping out the water is to 
keep excellent agricultural land from the 
disastrous effects of flooding. 

This is the famous channel of the 
North Slob, which is the favourite haunt 
in season of the wild goose, the mallard, 
the wigeon, the pochard, the shoveller, 
the teal, and the pintail duck; while 
on the land and among the ditches 
surrounding, you will put up the golden 
plover, the green plover or lapwing, the 
snipe, the curlew, the redshank, the 
dunlin, and in fact every species of 
wildfowl known in the British Isles. 
They are not there in hundreds but 
thousands and tens of thousands, I was 
frankly astonished. 

It was icily and abominably dark at 
the moment when Matt demanded of me 
and my companions as to whether we 
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were asleep. He might, as I have said, 
have received an indignant answer in 
the affirmative but for the memory of 
the garrulous geese at midnight. Memory 
evicted three men from their warm beds 
into the shivering cold, but woollens 
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cartridges and No. IV in case we should 
have the luck to get among duck we 
set out from the friendly warmth of the 
Lodge into as cold a morning as I have 
known for a long time. Dawn was just 
breaking in faint lemon-coloured streaks 


MR. MICHAEL J. O’CONNOR WITH AN EARLY MORNING BAG OF WILD GEESE AND DUCK, AND TWO OF 
HIS RENOWNED FLAT-COATED RETRIEVERS 


and foot-gear adapted to the kind of 


land we must traverse did much to 
defeat the hostile temperature. With 
the 12-bore which had done duty in 
September among the partridges and 
with pheasants in October, and with 
pockets bulging with No. I shot 


beyond the dyke which faces the East. 
We could see by ice which had formed 
in parts of the channel that the night’s 
frost had been severe. Already ice was 
creeping from bank to bank where the 
geese had been but a few hours before. 

Less than two hundred yards down 
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the lane from the Lodge was a narrow 
bridge spanning the waterway. We 
stood in that strip of lane and waited 
in the thinning darkness until such time 
as the geese would get restless with the 
coming of day and break off from their 
feeding on the grass to flight up channel 
to the fields a mile of two beyond. They 
were still clamouring loudly and dis- 
jointedly in their indescribable language. 
Thus we knew they were there. It was 
only necessary for them to fly directly 
over us for the firing to begin. 
Meanwhile, Matt had made a half 
circuit to their rear, and just as the 
night was perceptibly paling into the 
day they were put a-wing. And now 
that furious ‘“‘ gaggle’’ arose which I 
have attempted to describe. Again I 
was reminded of being within. half-a- 
mile of a Football Association Cup-tie 
match when ten or twenty thousand 
spectators are sent into a dilirium of 
ecstasy by the scoring of a winning goal. 
Undoubtedly some were coming our 


way though we could not quite see them 


in the half-light. But their unmusical 
calls when aloft sounded nearer and 
nearer and then the birds took shape 
as they arrived close at hand and swiftly 
drew past overhead and onwards. There 
was a big squadron, flying regularly and 
not by any means as a mass. There 
were several lesser divisions at intervals, 
and some came in twos and _ threes. 
They seemed to be what they are—big 
birds—and first quick impressions were 
that they were easy targets. So I let 
out my first dose of No. I, and then the 
second barrel. Nothing happened, 
except that the geese sailed on with a 
contemptuous grace and an annoyed 
staccato-like outburst. 

Both barrels again, and still no birds 
on the ground. Again and again I fired, 
well on the mark as I thought, until ten 
or twelve empty cases were left to mock 
me into abject humility. My neighbour 
had scored once as I knew by the startling 
thud close by of the falling bird. It 
was all he got in that quarter-of-an-hour 
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and indeed represented the total bag. 
Could it be that we were deceived as to 
speed and height by the half-light ? 
I realised later that I had been firing at 
several out of range, for a goose wants 
to be well and hard hit before he is taken 
out of the line. 

An hour later, when the sun had 
begun to light up the frost-covered land, 
I got my first wild goose. He was a 
high-flying single bird, and, being in the 
open, I dropped on one knee and waited. 
He continued to make for me, but on 
seeing me he swung wide and was going 
away very fast when I got on him. He 
collapsed and fell in a crumpled lump. 
It was my best shot during four days’ 
shooting. 

I picked him up and gazed at him 
with much curiosity. He reminded me 
very much of the domestic goose, 
especially about the head and neck. 
His back was of a greyish brown, the 
wings being of a blueish grey with some 
black feathers. The breast was white 
with a few broken bars of grey and dark 
brown. He weighed close on 9 1b, and, 
examining him then, noting the orange, 
white-tipped beak and the faded pink 
of the legs, I wished he might tell me 
his life’s story, where he was hatched, 
where he came from to Wexford, how 
long he and his thousands of companions 
had taken en route, what that route was, 
and why he came at all. 

Later in the day I got another in more 
orthodox style, for he was one of some 
that we had noticed in a low-lying grass 
field, and while Matt got round them we 
sought the cover of a high bank witha 
ditch holding water on either side. It 
was not ideal cover as we were liable 
to be seen, for an authority has written 
that this species of wild goose is very 
cautious and difficult of approach while 
his sense of sight and lurking danger is 
quite extraordinary. This second goose, 
however, came to earth in quite a 
picturesque way. When hit he kept his 
wings outstretched, and fell with a 
pretty spiral descent. He was stone 
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dead, having been hit in the neck behind 
the beak. Incidentally also, he was the 
biggest specimen‘! saw picked up. 

But the best of the shooting was to 
come after the day was done, when the 
moon again had climbed well into the 
sky. Two went off to the south of the 
bridge, and Matt and I went to the north, 
following the bank of the tortuous 
channel for a mile or more until we 
came to where a ditch and bank ran 
into it at right angles. There I stayed 
while Matt went near half-a-mile still 
higher up. ! heard them afar off and 
knew the chances of some shooting were 
good. Meanwhile the watery side of the 
ditch was not an ideal spot for reclining, 
but it had to be tolerated. Moreover it 
was important to keep in the deep 
shadow, for the full moon made the 
night almost too bright. At intervals I 
heard but could not see bunches of 
wigeon or duck coming in overhead. I 
heard the quick whirr of their flight, 
but the night being so still they were 
too far up to give any chance of a shot. 
You must have wild and stormy weather 
when the birds must fly low for ideal 
duck shooting. 

There was such quiet around that a 
hare ambled slowly past within a few 
yards of where I crouched. Overhead 
a solitary goose noised on his way, but 
too high to tempt a shot. I might not 
have known he was there but for his 
calling. 

Silly goose! If only they would fly 
in silence how completely they would 
baffle and defeat the wildfowler! Now 
I realise why you hear the term “as 
silly as a goose!” 

Some were coming over at last. 
Evidently Matt had startled them into 
flight, for the “ gaggle ’’ had begun in 
earnest and a few were coming my way. 
Nine or ten suddenly loomed out of the 
night and silhouetted themselves against 
the moon. Eight or nine went on. I 
had one on the ground. Soon I had 
another, and I had no sooner collected 
them than I had stopped a third 
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which fell with a crash on to the ice 
of the frozen channel. He became 
partially submerged, but I marked the 
place. A wait; and then I heard shots 
down the channel. They had put up 
some geese, and soon there were comings 
and goings above. Matt meanwhile was 
certainly doing some execution, and by 
this time the geese were well scared. 
My fourth bird fell close to the water’s 
edge, but when I went to pick him up 
he was not there. Evidently he was a 
“runner.”’ I found him dead, by the 
way, the next morning not very far 
away. 

I had scarcely got back to cover when 
three came ‘honking’ out of the 
distance, and one of them stayed behind. 
This was quite an exhilarating evening. 
The misses were not so badly out of 
proportion to the hits, and the five went 
some way to wiping out the stain of the 
early morning. When all was quiet 
again I walked on to where Matt was, 
and found him behind a barricade ot 
seven birds. Two others, he said, were 
in the channel and would have to be 
left until morning. He reported that he 
had nearly lost his good flat-coated 
retriever “ Ben,’”’ who had got under 
the ice in his endeavours to bring in one 
of the birds. 

We staggered back under our load, 
and paused to recover my bird in the 
ice. Brave “ Ben’ was shown it and 
he carefully walked out on the ice. It 
cracked and groaned but bore him to 
such purpose that the gallant dog took 
the big bird from the hole and brought 
it back in perfect fashion. Good 
“Ben!’’ The next morning I saw him 
fetch in a goose but then the ice was 
weakening and would not bear him. So 
in true ice-breaker fashion he cut his 
way through with every stroke of his 
fore paws, and came back through the 
cutting he had carved. Matt carried 
back seven geese on his back; I 
shouldered only four and shall never 
forget the ordeal. 

We were in the lane again at dawn 
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the next morning, and in five minutes 
I had five birds on the floor from ten 
cartridges. Afterwards |] found one 
was a cormorant. The ugly black fellow 
was flying with the geese, and his identity 
had only to be made clear for him to be 
thrown in disgust into the nearest ditch. 
During the day we had some good fun 
with that delightful little bird the golden 
plover. We were on the land away from 
the channel, and, from being a straggling 
wheeling crowd on the skyline, you would 
see the host gradually approach the while 
Matt was “calling”’ to them. I would 
watch in admiration their graceful rapid 
flight, their swift dives and curves, until 
they came within gun shot, and then——! 

We would further vary the sport by 
stalking some duck on the channel, and 
it certainly required patience and skill 
to get near enough for shooting purposes. 
And then that same night—the second of 
our stay—we got eight or nine more 
geese by the light of the moon, of which 
Matt and I subscribed seven. Again I 
heard the whistle past of the duck 
flighting up the channel, but my un- 
trained eye could take in only the 
vaguest vision. The true wildfowler, 
however, would snap at them and a 
splash in the water set the dog working. 
But for ‘‘ Ben”’ they would never have 
been recovered. 

The next morning we lined the lane 
again, but though the geese were below 
us they had learned something. They 
broke away to the right and passed fully 
a quarter-of-a-mile from us. Only three 
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came our way and got no further, for 
Mr. O’Connor did as neat a piece of 
shooting as I have seen. One fell to 
each barrel and the third went on, only 
to wheel and return in search of his 
fallen comrades. Mr. O’Connor had just 
time to reload as the goose came 
challenging on, and he, too, was stopped 
in brilliant fashion. What the English, 
however, lost on the geese that day they 
more than made up for on the golden 
plover and widgeon. Personally I spent 
a most profitable time with Matt, learning 
a lot of the habits of the wildfowl, 
noting how he proceeded to stalk the 
duck and how he would devise schemes 
to circumvent the wildfowl of the 
marshes. All such knowledge came in 
useful the following evening, when by 
the dim light of a partially obscured 
moon we sat by the channel snap- 
shotting at duck as they darted up and 
down. For beyond the dyke the tide 
was up, and the duck had come inland 
so that our bag that evening included 
wigeon, pochard, and shoveller, while 
during the tramp back we bagged one 
or two geese. 

We left the North Slob early the next 
day, but not before I had gone out before 
dawn to the new place across which I 
had noted the geese were flighting, and 
was rewarded by getting another two 
couple. Sixty geese, fifty golden plover, 
twenty brace of duck, and various 
sundries, did not represent a bad bag 
for four days. The memory of those 
days I shall long cherish. 
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HOW MOTOR TRANSPORT TAKES THE MAIL WITH UNFAILING REGULARITY TO OUTLYING 
POSTS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


ECONOMY DuRING the month a peculiar 
organisation, calling itself the 

War Savings Committee, issued what it 
was pleased to term “An appeal for 
economy in the use of petrol.” People 
were exhorted not to use their cars for 
pleasure or “joy riding,’ and some 
rather peculiar language was used in the 
appeal itself. The incidence is typical of 
the way we do things in this country. 
To consider the matter in all its bearings, 
we shall have to admit, or deny, one or 
two essential things. In the first place, 
we must either admit that a considerable 
amount of “joy riding” is at present 
being indulged in; coincident with this 
there is an undoubted shortage of petrol. 
Obviously, the huge Government 
demands must receive first consideration, 
even to the inclusion of petrol used for 
pleasure motoring or industrial vehicle 
work. In this case, it is clearly the 
duty of the Government to place an 
embargo on petrol for private use, and 
by adopting this course the other clauses 
in the appeal dealing with labour at 
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present being employed in tyre manu- 
facture, and at the docks and wharves, 
and also in garages in all parts of the 
country, would automatically come into 
line. The Press in general gave the 
motorist a very fair hearing, and it was . 
quickly proved to the satisfaction of all 
reasonable people that the amount of 
pleasure motoring at present indulged 
in is almost a negligible quantity. For 
in very truth who is to say in what 
pleasure motoring consists in? The 
head of a big munition works putting in 
an eighteen hour day for six days in the 
week, and paying heavy taxes, may 
require his car for the purpose of snatch- 
ing a few hours in the fresh air over the 
week-end. Without this relaxation it 
is not at all impossible that the organisa- 
tion of which he is the guiding and con- 
trolling spirit may break down utterly 
with disastrous results to the munitions 
on which the works is employed. Can 
this rightly be termed pleasure motoring ? 
Such c.ses can be multiplied many times. 

The outstanding feature of the 
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situation, however, is that many 
thousands of cars have been laid up 
since the war began. This is well proved 
by the reduction in the number of 
insurances taken out, and by the number 
of licences issued. 

And still a third feature should not be 
lost sight of. At their own expense 
many Car owners are using their vehicles 
for the purpose of taking the wounded 
out into the fresh air and the country- 
side. One might almost call this a 
national work; for however tragic it 
may be for the doctor to order people 
of strictly limited means to the air of 
the country and the coast, it is none the 
less true that amongst those classes of 
people more fortunately placed this 
change of air and scenery is considered 
essential to the patient. In addition to 
this thousands of wounded have been 
transported in private cars from the 
railway stations to the hospitals ; every 
big town in the country has its tale to 


indulged in at the present time ; 
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tell of organised motorists meeting the 
trains and taking up the wounded. 

This is not to say by any means that 
there is no private motoring being 
to put 
forward such a claim would be the 
height of insincerity and untruthfulness. 
There is one point that should not be 
overlooked in connection with this 
matter, however, and that is the pur- 
chasing of foreign-built cars since the 
war began. The middle and professional 
classes have to a very large extent 
suffered very considerably since the war 
began, while traders have in some cases 
made a great deal of money. Newly 
acquired wealth is very often ostenta- 
tiously displayed. This is an unpleasant 
subject, and we prefer not to labour it. 

But the matter has not entirely 
dropped and there are well-meaning 
people who are still devoting time and 
thought to some solution of this practi- 
cally non-existent problem. <A writer 
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A SCENE IN THE PENNINES DURING THE STORMS OF LAST MONTH 


in the 7 zmes heads his letter Limitation 
of Petrol,” and suggests that a simple 
method of dealing with the matter would 


be the allocation of a fixed quantity 
(say per month) to all private cars 
according to the registered horse-power. 
A card would be provided to owners of 
tax-paid licensed cars with the fixed 
amount of petrol to which they were 
entitled stated thereon. Petrol sellers 
would be bound under penalty to enter 
on the card, at the time of supplying, the 
date and the quantity of petrol sold and 
the name and address of the dealer, and 
it would be an offence to supply in excess 
of the total allocated monthly quantity. 
In cases where special reasons required 
a larger quantity application would be 
made to the local authority for a permit. 
Sir Sidney Lee suggests that “‘ joy riders” 
should pay a tax of a shilling per gallon 
for every gallon over the fixed quantity, 
a stamp of this value to be affixed to the 
card at the time when this quantity is 
purchased; this suggestion for in- 
creasing revenue. We are afraid the 
scheme is somewhat too involved to 
justify its adoption. 


FUEL A vast amount of matter has 
SUPPLY been written on the subject of 
the recent increase in the price 
of petrol by some of the distributing 
companies. Much has been said both 
for and against, and the companies con- 
cerned have been blackguarded and 
sympathised with alternately. The 
position of the concern which handles the 
well-known Shell spirit has been stated 
in a circular recently issued. In it the 
company points out that it is furnishing 
a very large amount of its total supplies 
to the Government, and roughly only 
one-third of the “ Shell ’’ petrol is now 
available for the use of the private 
motorist and the commercial user. It 
is argued that, if the strictest economy 
be exercised, this amount of petrol should 
be sufficient to supply the vehicles now 
in commission, and it is therefore pointed 
out that if this strict economy be 
exercised the company hopes to maintain 
its present prices, which are, for No. 1 
spirit 2s. 2d. per gallon, and for the two 
lower grades No. 2 Shell, and Crown, 
2s. Id. and 2s. per gallon respectively. 
All other distributing companies, we 
might point out, are charging from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. 
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Some few critics, including Lord 
Ronaldshay, who phrased his ob‘ection 
in the form of a question in the House of 
Commons, point out that this is all very 
well, but that in many parts of the 
country it is impossible to obtain Shell 
spirit at any price whatsoever. There 
are certain other features in the situation 
worthy of consideration. The private 
motorist is not entirely free from blame, 
for there has been a tendency ever since 
the petrol supply was threatened, and 
the prices likely to increase, to achieve 
a small private store for those hard 
times when by reason of high prices or 
fuel scarcity petrol would be almost 
unobtainable. Private people having a 
stock of anything up to two hundred 
two-gallon tins are not unknown. On the 
face of it this is a scandal, and the selfish- 
ness of such a proceeding is hardly 
capable of exaggeration ; for there can be 
no proceeding more likely to cause an 
increase in the price of motor fuel. 
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The distributing companies in this 
country have millions of petrol tins in 
use, and the very fact that there is a 
charge of 2s. for a tin should indicate to 
the user the vast amount of capital 
locked up in this way. The private 
owner who holds up tins at the present 
moment is acting detrimentally to his 
country’s best interest. Take, for 
example, the case of the motorist who 
secured say fifty-two gallon tins in the 
later months of 1914; since that date 
petrol at a slightly increased price has 
been available in all parts of the country. 
The possessor of such tins, then, has 
locked up £10 in tins alone, and roughly 
£20 in petrol. In Germany, we need 
hardly point out, very stringent measures 
indeed would be adopted against 
people guilty of such a stupid and selfish 
proceeding. 

It is unfortunately too true that 
freights have shown a_ tremendous 
increase. In fact, fluctuations of three 


DURING LAST MONTH’S SNOWSTORMS THIS WOLSELEY CAR WAS FOUND ABANDONED BY ITS DRIVER 
IN A FIELD IN DERBYSHIRE 
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STOWING AWAY THE FLEXIBLE TUBE OF THE 
ENGINE TYRE PUMP 


to six pounds per ton are not unknown 
in the course of two or three days. The 
importers have simply to take those 
tank steamers available, and the number 
of these has been considerably reduced 
so far as private enterprise is concerned 
owing to the Government having taken 
over at least fifty per cent. of the ships 
engaged in this trade. 


The top and bottom of the matter is 
that one or two octopus American 
concerns have got the oil interests of 
the world in their own hands, and we 
have got to grin and bear it. The 
Galician oil fields are now in German 
hands, and with the increase in the 
number of motor vehicles now in use in 
America—a number which shows 
signs of doubling and trebling during the 
next twelve months—we can only foresee 
a further increase in price by the octopus 
oil owners whose greed grows with the 
profits they make. As to ‘‘after the 
war,” well, that is on the lap of the 
Gods. 
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joy It isan easy matter to refute the 

RIDING arguments advanced by those 

ill-informed people who are so 
particularly anxious to prevent all 
motoring in the country during the war. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that the 
amount of joy riding at present indulged 
in is negligible, and, in any case, those 
people who are still guilty of the practice 
are not, it is to be presumed, that sort 
to whom a plea of any kind would appeal. 
Official prohibition is the only way to 
secure an end to joy riding by this class 
of person. 

A comprehensive report of the work 
done in Scotland by the Red Cross Motor 
Transport has been issued by the Scottish 
branch of the transport committee. The 
co-operation of the Scottish automobile 
club was secured in the early days of 
the war, and a scheme was launched for 
a special appeal throughout Scotland for 


A ‘* SLIDING ’’ STEERING WHEEL GIVES A GOOD 
“ FAIRWAY ’’ TO THE DRIVING SEAT 
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the conveyance of the sick and wounded. 
Altogether 220 vehicles, including 192 
motor ambulances, have been purchased, 
while 72 vehicles, including 24 motor 
ambulances and 26 private cars, have 
been presented to the transport 
committee. The Scottish branch has 
provided 194 motor ambulance vehicles 
for work with the Western Army, and of 
these 23 machines have been placed at 
the disposal of the French Red Cross 
Society. 

A typical month’s work since March, 
1915, is that of October, 1915, when the 
journeys made amounted to 2,685, with 
an approximate mileage of 34,481; the 
total number of patients carried was 
17,939 ; and in the period from March 
to December 1915, the total number 
carried amounted to very few short of 
100,000. 

A complete motor ambulance column 


MR. H. LEWIS HAS OBTAINED HIS AIRMAN’S 
CERTIFICATE AT THE AGE OF 50 
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of 62 vehicles, accompanied by a hundred 
Scottish drivers and orderlies, was 
handed over to the War Office on 
February 10th, and on February 17th 
was inspected by the King at Buck- 
ingham Palace prior to its departure 
for France. Eight ambulance waggons 
have been presented to the Russian 
authorities for use in that country, and 
56 vehicles are in use _ throughout 
Scotland. In addition to this splendid 
work a large number of cars, vans, etc., 
loaned for special occasions by members 
of the Scottish Automobile Club, are 
constantly in use for the conveyance of 
men from ambulance trains, and to and 
from the hospitals, and for taking out 
the wounded into the fresh air. 


* * * * * 


LUBRICATION The importance of lubri- 

cation cannot be over 
estimated. Many owners, alas, and 
their professional drivers also for that 
matter, regard the lubrication of their 
cars as being at best something of a 
nuisance. This is folly pure and simple. 
The Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., has issued a 
little booklet primarily for the purpose 
of bringing its various oils and lubricants 
before the motoring public. The informa- 
tion incidental to lubrication contained 
in the booklet, however, makes it of 
more than of passing interest, for the ills 
to which the engine is heir have been 
set out in concise form, and the remedy 
for these ills is also clearly stated. For 
this reason motorists should secure a 
copy of ‘‘ Correct Lubrication.’”” Several 
pages are also given to the various makes 
of cars at present on the market, and the 
most suitable lubricant for them both 
in summer and winter clearly indicated. 


* * * * * 


MORE ON At the last moment before 
PETROL going to presswe have received 

a letter sent out by the 
Secretary of the Royal Automobile Club 
and which deals with the subject of 
petrol supply. Certainly this month 
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this question has received a great amount 
of attention, but if apology for this be 
required, we need only point out that 
after all every other problem recedes into 
the background before this pressing 
matter of petrol supply. The Com- 
mittee of the R.A.C., declares that as 
the whole of our petrol supply comes 
from abroad it must be paid for in gold ; 
and the Committee after urging the 
necessity for a more general all round 
economy in the use of petrol considers 
that the following are cases in which 
the use of private cars is justified even 
in these days of war— 

(1) Conveyance of persons while 
actually engaged on Government work 
or supplies, or in connection with the 
industries of the country. 

(2) Conveyance of professional men, 
such as doctors and veterinary surgeons, 
on their regular business. 

(3) Conveyance of wounded, and for 
taking convalescent soldiers for drives ; 
even in the latter case economy may 
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be effected, as long excursions are 
unnecessary, and by travelling at a 
moderate pace the requisite amount of 
airing can be given and any great mileage 
avoided. 

(4) Conveyance of persons and goods 
to and from railway stations and 
marketing towns when public service 
conveyances are not available. 

The Committee holds the view that in 
order to enforce economy it may become 
imperative for the Government to impose 
such restrictions as shall not interfere 
with the legitimate use of a motor 
vehicle, but which will make it expensive 
for the owner to use it selfishly and 
unnecessarily. The letter also states that 
the necessary representations to local 
authorities are being made to see that 
the byelaws are strictly adhered to, so 
as to compel those persons who have 
transgressed in the matter of accumula- 
ting reserved stocks of fuel to disgorge 
for the public benefit. 


A LESSON IN CHASSIS CONSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN TAXI-CAB DRIVERS OF THE FUTURE 
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THE NOVICE TAKES HER FIRST LESSON IN THE ART OF STEERING A CAR 


SPRING _ The recent bad weather will 
PROTECTION give rise to much trouble so 
far as car springing systems 

are concerned unless suitable precautions 
be taken to avoid it. Many owners 
neglect the springs of their car for 
months on end, with the inevitable result 
that leaves rest together and the spring 
becomes hard and dead. The best 
method of avoiding this trouble is fcr 
the manufacturers to fit some easily 
manipulated greasing system to the 
leaves of the springs, and it is unfortunate 
fer the motorist that this is not the 
common practice. More often than not 
spring lubrication is affected with the 


help of a thin-bladed knife, a rather 
primitive spring opener, and a tin of 
grease. The operation is neither easy 
nor pleasant, and it must be performed 
at not infrequent intervals if good results. 
are to be obtaind. Exposed as they 
are to the ingress of mud and water, and 
in addition being extremely hard worked, 
grease is quickly squeezed out from 
between the leaves and water finds its 
way in. <A very neat quickly-fitted 
leather cover or gaiter has just been 
placed on the market by a well known 
London firm of accessory dealers, and in 
our opinion this simple contrivance 
should meet with great favour. 
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NOTES AND 


EASTER HoLipAy OUTFITS. 


EVEN supposing that too much bad 
weather, or too little cash—or both 
disadvantages combined—should have 
put you off making purchases in March, 
the promise of April sunshine as well 
as showers and the coming of the 
Easter holidays will certainly, and 
effectually, prevent any more procras- 
tination in the choice of the new outfit 
which by this time has become such 
an urgent necessity of comfort as well 
as of fashion for every woman that the 
funds for its acquisition simply must 
be found somehow. 

Not indeed that there seems to be any 
noticeable lack either of cash or the 
inclination to spend it, the economy 
which is proclaimed as so necessary now 
being generally and wisely practised 
by a choice of styles which are smart 
but not extreme, and of gowns and 
garments which the name and fame of the 
makers guarantee as well-cut and well- 
made and, consequently, well-wearing. 

All the leading houses, too, seem to 
have combined to make special and most 
successful efforts to help women to be 
thoroughly smart and up-to-date in 
their attire this Spring without any 
extravagant outlay, and never before 
have I found quite such delightfully 
attractive gowns and garments available 
at such moderate prices. 

The new things are a real joy, too, as 
well as a necessity, for they are all so 
fascinatingly different from what we 
have been wearing lately, and the 
changes which we rather dreaded to 
begin with have turned out to be all to 
our advantage as regards outer appear- 
and, moreover, to entail no 
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NOVELTIES FOR 
THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


corresponding drawbacks in the way of 
inner discomforts. 

Petticoats must also be considered and 
secured, for they are quite indispensable 
now that skirts are so short and so full 
that they swing far outwards with every 
step. 

Cordings and gaugings and many little 
ruchings or frills help to give the new 
and correct contour to these petticoats 
and also to the outer skirts, and their 
taffetas or crépe-de-Chine or chiffon 
banded with velvet, can either repeat the 
nigger brown, or navy blue, black or 
bottle green, beige or mushroom, of the 
costume, or else provide some telling 
contrast of brilliant colouring, such as 
cerise or Delphinium blue, emerald green 
or wisteria purple. 

In fact the petticoat as revived this 
season, and as worn with the newest and 
shortest skirts, displays such unexpected 
possibilities and piquancies that I think 
it has saved itself from ever being sent 
into banishment again. 

High boots are certain to be worn just 
as long as skirts are short, and already 
some very smart satin and silk and 
moiré topped models are being shown 
as companions for the silk costumes and 
gowns which could not be suitably 
completed by the cloth or serge-topped 
varieties. 

As to hats, they are of every imaginable 
size and shape, and though many small, 
closely-fitting models are being shown— 
and will continue to be worn for holiday, 
travelling, and motoring, and so forth— 
there is a notable increase in the number, 
and also in the measurements, of the 
wide-brimmed models which promise 
to attain to ‘“ cart-wheel”’ dimensions 
before the Summer is over. 
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THE NEw Types OF TAILOR-MADE. 


The new tailor-made costume is, 
in its turn, an all-important and 
urgent need, and whether the Easter 
holiday is to be spent at home, in the 
country, or by the sea, one plain and 


A PERFECTLY PLAIN TAILOR-MADE IS THE FIRST 

NECESSITY OF THE EASTER HOLIDAY OUTFIT, AND 

IF IT BE ALSO PERFECTLY CUT ITS SIMPLICITY WILL 
ALWAYS BE SMART 


at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 
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thoroughly practical suit will he wanted 
for travelling or morning and walking 
wear, and then another rather more 
elaborate form of the coat and skirt to 
be in readiness to do duty on, and—if 
completed by just the right blouse and 
hat, honour to—practically any and 
every day time function of the month 
in general, and the holiday week in 
particular. 

So the need being thus obvious and 
urgent you will be glad to find that you 
need go no farther than these pages to 
provide for it in perfection and in 
pictures, the realities being almost as 
conveniently available at Harvey 
Nichols’ great place in Knightsbridge, 
and it being always possible, moreover, 
to arrange that if Nadame (or 


Mademoiselle) cannot go to the modes, 
the modes will come to Madame—by 
post. 

So that no one need be outside the 
fashion radius. 

As to the styles of these two typical 


tailor-mades, you will love them at first 
sight, and the prices will only increase 
your interest and your determination to 
acquire one or other, or both. 

For the first and trimly plain suit, 
with its full well-hanging skirt, and a 
coat which, to the fashionably and 
essentially feminine style of the new 
flounced basque attaches a masculine 
and military pocket with most effective 
results, only costs 6 guineas in any one 
of the many materials in which it is 
made—to wit, navy and black coating 
serge, grey suitings. checked patterns in 
black and white, and stripes in either 
black or navy and white. 

Then the other new faletot model, 
whose up-to-dateness is first and instantly 
proclaimed by its double shoulder capes, 
is further made notable and smart by 
collar pipings and facings of white cloth 
which show up well against the dark 
blue, or nigger, or bottle green, or black, 
of the chosen costume fabric. Note the 
novel scheme of fastening, too: one 
button-over tab holding the cape collars 
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in position and another figuring at the 
waist in front, the sleeves in their turn 
having their slight fulness caught round 
the wrist by a buttoned strap from which 
it soon escapes, however, to form a frill 
over the hand. The skirt is gathered on 
to a narrow yoke in a way which makes 
its exceptional fulness quite becoming 
to any average figure, and altogether I 
should say that this is one of the most 
attractive new models of the season. 
Best of all i. only costs 63 guineas ; 
so, you see, you can well afford the two 
if you want them. 

Though, to be sure, you may like, 
before you make a final selection, to 
study some of the other new tailor-made 
styles in the new catalogues of ““Advanced 
Spring Fashions,” which will come to 
you by return, and post free, if you 
just send a postcard to Harvey Nichols’, 
and mention the Badminton in making 
application for a copy. It is a book 


worth having, I assure you, for it is a 
thoroughly reliable guide to the new 


fashions and will help you to be 
economical as well as smart. 

For instance, you will find in it the 
faithful portrait of another new 63-guinea 
tailor-made in all shades of ‘‘Harvicord”’ 
and “ Tricotine,” which can boast of 
bindings and buttons in the black patent 
leather which is the newest trimming for 
tailor-mades—and a very suitable one 
too. 

Then, at 7 guineas, there is a perfect 
suit in navy “Harvicord” with a 
cleverly cut coat, belted in at the waist 
at the sides and back, above the jaunty 
little basque, and fastening straight 
down the front with a double bordering 
embroidery in gold and black tinsel cord, 
and a final piping of black satin, the 
same decorative finish being given to 
the military collar and cuffs and figuring 
again and most effectively on the front 
panel of the skirt, and the bands into 
which its fulness is gathered over the 
hips. Another means of giving variety 
and extra smartness to the “pring tailor- 
made is to provide the little coat with 
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a full neck-ruffle of taffetas; to gather 
the fulness in at the waist with a girdle 
of thick silk cord whose tasselled ends 
hang far down in front; and next to 
head the deep hem of the full skirt with 


THE SHOULDER-CAPE IS AN EFFECTIVE ADDITION 
TO SOME OF THE LATEST COAT AND SKIRT COSTUMES 
-——-AND A WELCOME ONE TOO, INASMUCH AS IT 
ENSURES EXTRA PROTECTION, AS WELL AS 
PICTURESQUENESS 


(at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 
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a little kiltingYof silk. All this for 
8} guineas in various suitings and serges, 
and 123 if the material be rich silk faille, 
this particular style being, I may tell 
you, admirably suited for making up in 
silk. 

Black silk braid also figures frequently 
as a trimming, and never with better 
effect than on a certain smartly simple 
costume of navy, black, amethyst, nigger, 
grey, or corn-coloured “‘ Harvidene ”’ or 
Tricotine’’ where it borders; the 
upstanding collar is carried down either 
side of the short basqued coat in front 
and finally forms four encircling bands 
on the fulness of the skirt, its presence 
being also a decisive factor in the success 
of another and entirely different style of 
costume which will appeal especially to 
those who may not wish to accentuate 
their waist-line. For this coat is quite 
short and loosely hanging, the swing-back 
bringing extra fulness into its folds, 
which are all widely bordered with braid, 
a further finish of silk cord coming into 
prominence on the high collar. The 
skirt alternates wide box pleats with 
groups of narrow pleatings, and here 
the braid forms an encircling band an 
inch or two above the hem. 

The variety of style it promises is most 
welcome, because it means, of course, 
that there is an equally good chance for 
everyone, tall or short, slender or full- 
figured, to be really well suited by the 
most necessary new-tailor-made, whcse 
choice you can therefore feel pleasantly 
assured will be a complete success. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SHIRT 
AND BLOUSE. 


Only, of course, you must have just 
the right shirt or blouse for its com- 
pletion—and several of both, indeed, if 
you want to give, to the one suit, a 
variety which will adapt it to many 
different occasions. 

So, here again, to save you time and 
trouble, I will give you an immediate 
introduction to three typical and entirely 
desirable new models, which, in addition 
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to their obvious attractions of style, are 
proclaimed as perfect in every detail of 
cut and finish, by the attendant name 
of Debenham & Freebody, of Wigmore 
Street, as makers. 

First of all, then, for wear with the 
plainer travelling and morning tailor- 
made there is a suitably simple and tailor- 
cut model in crépe-de-Chine  shirting 
patterned with stripes of any desired 
and fashionable colour. Small, closely- 
clustered pearl buttons are used for its 
fastening in front, and the collar, which, 
though of the new height at the back, 
is slightly and becomingly down-turned 
in front, is faced with the same soft fabric 
in plain white, cuffs to match finishing 
off the sleeves. 

This particular and pretty shirt only 
costs 25/9, and, like all the other shirts 
at Debenham’s, is stocked in sizes 13, 
133, 14, 143, and 15, so that, even for 
those who ordinarily cannot wear ready- 
made garments there is welcome 
assurance of an immediate and good fit. 

By the way, another striped shirt, in 
the same material and at the same price, 
is made with a full front fastened with 
three big pearl buttons beneath a more 
deeply down-turned and open-fronted 
collar, which, like the link cuffs, is made 
in the striped shirting. 

Then for the plain white shirt which 
vou will surely want to wear at other 
times, you could not well improve upon 
that model of heavy pyjama silk with 
cambric beadings to mark the shoulder 
yoke and armholes and follow the lines 
of the graceful fronts whose simple 
wrap-over fastening enables the neck 
opening to be graduated at will, and the 
whole thing indeed conveniently adjusted 
to suit different figures and corsets. 

The shape of the collar too is quite 
charming, and that little side pocket 
with its envelope flap fastening is a 
distinctly decorative detail. 

Finally—and this should surely decide 
you !—the price is only 21/9; or if you 
care to pay a few shillings more you 
can have the same shape in heavy 
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STRIPED PATTERNS ARE MUCH FAVOURED FOR THE 
SIMPLE SHIRT STYLES 


(at Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 


quality crépe-de-Chine, another model 
which offers a similar choice of fabrics 
at, respectively, 21/9 and 29/6, being 
made distinctive by an arrangement of 
small box pleats at the back and in front, 
and, moreover, by a fastening in front 
of the new pearl ring buttons. 

Then in the way of blouses you can 
have elegance and ease combined most 
satisfactorily, as in that pictured creation 
of crépe-de-Chine or crépe -Georgette— 
ivory, pink or champagne—cut with the 
new shaped shoulder yolze and a large 
collar which will adapt itself easily and 
admirably to the outer adornment of 
the accompanying coat. Any desired 
and different colour can be introduced 
by the strappings which border the collar 
and cuffs, and are continued down 
the front together with borderings of 
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Valenciennes lace, so that the serge or 
suiting of the coat and skirt can be 
effectively matched and an appearance 
of carefully thought-out completion be 
given to the whole {/oilette. 

Moreover, you will be well-pleased by a 
price of only 49/6, which is not increased 
even for the outsizes in which the 
blouse is also conveniently stocked. 

I like greatly, too—as you surely will 
if you see it—a blouse which is of shirt- 
like simplicity and style, though, its 
fabric is fine cream net with just narrow 
strappings of silk to give finish and 
firmness to the shoulder yoke, the high 
collar and the closely-buttoned fronts. 
Moreover, through the closely-pleated 
semi-transparency there comes a most 
fascinating glimpse of an inner camisole 
effect of chiffon and lace, this distinctly 
piquant contrast between style and 


A TAILOR-CUT SHIRT OF HEAVY PYJAMA SILK FOR 
THE MORNING COMPLETION OF THE COAT AND SKIRT 
COSTUME 


iat Debenham & Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W.) 
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DAINTY BLOUSE OF Crépe 


Georgette 


\ DELIGHTFULLY 
(at Debenham & Freebody'’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 


fabrics being due originally to the 
inspiration of the famous Drécole of Paris, 
though you have to thank Debenham’s 
for the faithful copying of the costly 
model at such a pleasantly possible price 
as 39/6 (in any size). 

As to all the other delightfully 
designed and helpfully priced things 
just write off to Wigmore Street for 
copies of the two new illustrated 
catalogues which are ready to provide 
you with pictures and particulars of all 
the newest styles in the “ Tailor-made 
Sports Shirts” and ‘ Hand - made 
Blouses.” 

VOGUE AND VALUE. 

Still, this is only the beginning of your 
requirements, and if you want to ensure 
your comfort as well as your smartness 
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under all conditions you must next 
proceed to acquire one new coat at 
least—and better still, two !—one having 
serge or suiting, and the other silk as 
its fabric. 

So it is well for those who have to 
“count the cost’ of their clothes, and 
count it carefully too, that Gooch’s 
make “‘ Vogue and Value ”’ their business 
motto and likewise live up to it in every- 
thing they show and sell at that big and 
well-arranged house in the Brompton 
Road, which is becoming more popular 
every day and which, I foresee, will be 
even more widely talked about and 
patronised as a result of the Spring 
fashion show—the firm’s first special 
display of the kind—which is now being 
held there, and to which every depart- 
ment contributes some important item 
of feminine and fashionable attire. 

So that at the one visit to Gooch’s 
vou can fit yourself out from, literally, 
head to heel (their boot and shoe depart- 
ment has for many a long day numbered 
some of London’s smartest society 
women among its countless clients, and 
the new millinery department is already 
a great success), and find, at the end, 
that you have saved money, as well 
as gained smartness, the prices being 
uniformly and exceedingly moderate. 

But you shall have immediate proof 
of this double advantage of going or 
sending to Gooch’s, for to begin with 
the coat which is such an important item 
of the Easter holiday outfit. 

For the model which is illustrated and 
of whose protective length and smart 
shaping I need therefore give you no 
further assurance, will only cost you 
6 guineas, though its material is a fine 
quality navy serge, and it is trimmed 
with wide military braid and “ page 
boy” buttons, a lining of silk to the 
waist being a less obvious but equally 
important addition. So altogether this 
is just the coat you want at the moment, 
one which you can put to good use for 
months to come; though for anyone 
who desires something rather more 
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NAVY BLUE SERGE, BLACK MILITARY BRAID, AND 
BRIGHT METALLIC BUTTONS, ARE MOST EFFECTIVELY 
COMBINED IN THIS NEWEST COAT MODEL 
(at Gooch's, Brompton Road, S.W.) 


striking, there is at £5 19s. 6d. another 
new model in navy blue serge suiting, 
whose military collar and wide waist belt 
of black patent leather show just a 
bordering piping of emerald green face 
cloth, other and telling touches of the 
brilliant colour being introduced by 
stitchings of silk above the wide pleats 
which give a fashionable and comfortable 
fulness to the skirt part. Then, whenever 
so desired, you have only to unfasten 
and turn back the collar, and throw open 
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the coat fronts to provide an eye- 
arresting display of a collar lining 
and wide facings of the green cloth. 

So now perhaps you will realise some- 
thing of the meaning, and the advantage, 
of Gooch “‘ Vogue and Value.” 

As to the black taffetas coat which is 
going to serve a double purpose this 
season, by providing the most fashionable 
completion for afternoon dresses and 
smart protection for filmier evening gowns, 


“VOGUE AND VALUE’’—BOTH OF THE BEST—IN 
A TAFFETAS SILK GOWN FOR DINNER OR THEATRE 
WEAR 
(at Gooch's, Brompton Road, S.W.) 
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you may be glad to know that it need not 
necessarily cost you more than 44 
guineas, Gooch’s having, at this very 
moderate price, some quite perfectly cut 
models with a double ruffle as a finish 
for the neck; one cording to hold in 
the fulness at the waist, and another to 
hold it out at the skirt hem. 

But, also, I must tell you that almost 
irresistible inducement to spend 9 guineas 
is offered by another black taffetas coat 
with an even fuller ruffle finished off at 
either side in front with doubly looped 
ends of ribbon, the coat fastening in a 
little square beneath, and the resulting 
framing of the back of the neck and 
freedom for the front being exceedingly 
and delightfully becoming, I assure you. 
The waist-line is marked by a thick 
cording, and there a long-stalked pink 
rose is fastened, the fulness of the skirt 
being encircled and emphasised by two 
kilted frillings. 

The next treasure-trove from Gooch’s 
is a gown, and one which, as the picture 
will show, is the absolutely correct and 
charming thing for dinner wear at your 
chosen holiday hotel, or for restaurants 
in town either, for the matter of that. It 
is made in taffetas—black, navy, apricot, 
or indeed any and every colour—and a 
goodly amount of silk it uses, too, as 
you may judge, for the skirt is extra- 
ordinarily full, and extraordinarily well 
cut also, let me tell you. It is simply 
trimmed with a couple of wide encircling 
tucks, on one of which a rose of the same 
silk unfolds its deftly modelled petals 
between some guarding leaves, another 
silken blossom being used for the fasten- 
ing of the waist-band. The corsage is 
suitably and smartly lightened by the 
use of black net for the making of the 
long transparent sleeves, a fold of the 
filmy fabric also bordering and softening 
the slight décoletté, it being quite 
practicable—and pretty also—to intro- 
duce a little high-necked and long-sleeved 
guimpe of white or flesh pink chiffon 
into the bodice, and so to make the 
dress equally suitable for afternoon and 
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outdoor wear, when it could be worthily 
completed, if so desired, by one of those 
taffefas coats. 

So that altogether you may be quite 
sure of getting the best of value for the 
money which you spend on it, this 
actually only amounting to 59/6! 

Positively everyone s o ld have one 
of these perfectly delightful little silk 
dresses widsinar. s lk co.t: from Gooch’s, 
as this is to be, emphatically, a season 
of silk attire. 


Bacs OF BEAUTY—AND USEFULNESS. 


The fashion is even extending to our 
handbags, and the very newest and 
smartest are made in black, navy, nigger, 
and bottle green taffetas in order that 
the most suitable and, therefore, smart 
completion may be provided for the 
gowns and costumes and coats and hats 
which will be worn in the favoured fabric 
and colours. 

Some of the bags have even broken 
out into frills so that they may be a 
still better match for the be-frilled and 
be-flounced skirts against which they 
will dangle, the effect, as you may judge 
from the photograph of one such typical 
novelty, being exceedingly attractive. 

Black iaffetas is used in this case, and 
four jaunty little frillings follow curves 
which are capacious as well as shapely, 
the clasp being of the marcassite whose 
diamond-like brilliance remains untar- 
nished to the end. Inside, also, it is a 
thing of beauty—and of striped lavender 
and white silk—a mirror and powder- 
puff case being primarily installed as 
quite the most important of all its 
possible contents. 

In every way, indeed, it is quite 
perfect, and at £3 7s. 6d. quite cheap 
tco—but then it comes from the Gold- 
smiths & Silversmiths Co., and when 
you have said that you have said 
everything that means the best of 
quality and value. 

So well is this fact known and acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that a gift chosen at 
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112,"| Regent Street, always implies a 
double compliment. 

Another of the new shapes in silk 
bags—nigger brown in shading this time 
—has its soft fulness encircled midway 
by a little kilted frill, and then, after 
being gathered together near the top 
with a silken cord, finished off with a 
flexible gilt border. There is another 
pretty lining also of ivory white 


silk sprigged over with little softly- 
coloured flowers ; further inner treasures 
in the way of mirror and powder-puff 


THE SILK COSTUME CAN, 


HANDBAG, SOME OF THE NEW 
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£120 can be paid for a black silk handbag 
glorified by mounts of real diamonds. 
That is, to be sure, one of the many 
advantages of dealing with a firm which 
does business on such a vast scale as 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. They 
are equally ready to help you to spend 
either the smallest or the largest sum to 
the best possible advantage, and there 
is undoubtedly a certain satisfaction in 
being able to expend your modest 
shillings at a place where the much- 
moneyed lay out their thousands. 


OBVIOUSLY, BE MOST SUITABLY AND SMARTLY COMPLETED BY A SILK 
DESIGNS EVEN FOLLOWING THE DRESS FASHIONS SO FAITHFULLY 


AS TO BREAK OUT INTO FRILLS! 
(at The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


case ; and plenty of space moreover for 
the safe sheltering of handkerchief, purse, 
and even opera-glasses, this being indeed 
just the right kind of bag for theatre use. 
The price is £4. 

As to the other pictured bag its 
reality most effectively combines grey 
moiré, black silk borderings, handle, and 
tassel, and shining marcassite clasps, all 
complete, with inner fitments, for 50/-. 

There are any number of other silken 
bags, the majority of those in stock being, 
of course, in black and navy blue, and 
all of them being marked at equally 
moderate prices, though, to be sure, 


But though it is thus obvious that 
you must have at least one new silk bag, 
you should not forget that your tailor- 
mades demand a further investment in 
a leather handbag if they also are to be 
worthily completed. 

There is a special reason, too, for 
making such a purchase now, even 
supposing you should not be in immediate 
need of it. For, although the cost of 
leather has already gone up considerably, 
and further increases are certain, the 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. have 
made no change in the prices of the 
leather bags already in stock, each one 
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of which therefore is a 
notably good investment. 
The next thing you will 
surely want for Easter, 
and for all future brief 
holidays and week-end - 
motor trips, and so forth, 
is that miniature dressing 
case—a triumph of com- 
pact convenience—in blue 
grain morocco, with a 
lining of white gros grain 
and fittings cf engine- 
turned silver. Everything 
in it is of practical size, 
the mirror in particular 
being quite a large one and made to 
stand upright on the dressing table. 
This case—perfection in miniature— 
costs only £18 10s., whereas, if you want 
to go to the other extreme in the way of 
size and price (£105) there is that 


COMPACT CONVENIENCE FOR BRIEF 
HOLIDAYS AND MOTOR-TRIPS— 
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dressing case de luxe whose 
equipment and completion 
would enable you to go 
round the world in com- 
fort, as regards toilet 
appliances and daintinesses 
at any rate. It is made in 
leaf green morocco and 
lined with old-ivory hued 
moiré, the pockets and 
straps being all bound with 
the soft green, and these 
shadings making perfect 
harmony with fittings of 
tortoise shell and silver 
gilt, even the glass of the 
bottles and jars being beautified by an 
engraved device of flowers and foliage. 
It is an obviously ideal wedding gifi. 
But, failing this—well, there are plenty 
of other and admirable dressing cases at 
such possible prices at £10 and £15. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUSLY COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE LONGEST JOURNEYS 


VOYAGES, 


THE FITTINGS OF THIS PARTICULAR AND PERFECT DRESSING-CASE 


BEING OF TORTOISE-SHELL AND SILVER-GILT 
(at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.5 
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New BLankets For O Lp. 


Then, if you want to do full justice 
to all your new possessions in the way 
of new clothes, I have just one more 
suggestion to make—look. to your 
blankets! It may sound and seem a 
somewhat prosaic change from the con- 
sideration of silken attire and bags, 
but, believe me, there is a _ closer 
connection between these two extremes 
than is perhaps immediately apparent, 
and so if you want to do full justice to 
the silk you must also, and first, pay 
particular attention to the condition of 
the wool blankets. 

For on the absolute and health-giving 
restfulness and comfort of that part— 
and almost half !—of your life which is 
spent in sleep depends, to a very great 
extent, your freshness, and charm of 
appearance, during the other more 
energetic and public hours. 

So, warmth without weightiness in 
the bed-coverings being one of the first 


essentials and inducements of good rest 
and, therefore, good health, you will 


ralise now the importance of the 
blanket, and, if your supply has been 
diminished by wear ai.d washing, will 
be all the more ready to secure some 
new and good ones, and to appreciate 
the splendid quality and moderate prices 
of those which have made the Witney 
Blanket Co. famous and _ countless 
thousands of beds healthfully comfort- 
able. 

But even supposing that you do not 
need or see your way to invest in new 
blankets, and yet are not satisfied with 
the condition of those you are using, 
you can take advantage of the latest 
enterprise of the same company—the 
istallation of a unique electric plant 
which, in conjunction with the special 
properties of the water of the River 
Windrush, and the coavenient open-air 
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drying grounds enables them to offer 
and guarantee “ new blankets for old” 
to everyone by restoring, even to blankets 
whose original “ nap’ has been reduced 
to half its depth by unsatisfactory 
washing, and whose softness has at the 
same time been transformed into harsh- 
ness, all that wonderful fleecy lightness 
(and consequent warmth) which is the 
distinguishing feature of the “‘ Witney ” 
blanket. 

Excellent results are also obtained from 
this unique process, even when the 
blankets are not of real ‘‘ Witney” 
make, and as all this good work is done 
at a most moderate charge it will mean 
new and real economy, as well as comfort 
if—as a first step in the right direction— 
you send a postcard to the Witney 
Blanket Co., Ltd., Buttercross Works, 
Witney, Oxfordshire, asking for a post- 
free copy of their very intcresting 
booklet on “ Blankets and Bedding” 
and a list of prices for the cleaning of 
old blankets together with full details 
as to the best means of their dispatch 
from your particular part of town or 
country. 

With these particulars and prices 
before you—and also an array of most 
convincing testimonials, including a 
communication from a_ well - pleased 
Tuchess—I will warrant that a parcel 
of blankets goes off to Witney within 
the week, and, further, that this is only 
the first of many dealings with the 
Witney Blanket Co. 

You could not, indeed, make a start 
at a better time, for this is the month 
of Spring cleaning, and the blankets 
must, in any case, share in the general 
overhauling and renovating cf your 
household goods. 

So the assurance that they can be 
made as good as new will mean a great 
deal to every housewife at this time 
of war, and economy. 
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CARD MORALITY. 


A CELEBRATED writer upon card games 
once published a book in which there 
appeared the following amazing passage : 
I was once paid ten pounds twice over, owing 

to some mistake in card accounts. On trying 
to set it right the player who had overpaid 
admitted entire forgetfulness of the transaction, 
but was willing to take the ten pounds back if 

I was sure about it. I demurred to this, on 

the ground that the mistake might possibly 

have been mine, but added that, as I did not 
feel justified in keeping the money, I would 
give it to any charity he liked to name. 

He said he did not care, so I proposed to 
present ten guineas to the Asylum for Idiots. 

My friend was a little nettled at this, though 
really no reflection on his mental powers was 
intended. This channel was merely chosen 
because I thought the asylum a deserving 
institution. 

I do not wonder that the friend was 
nettled ; in fact, had he turned upon his 
hee] and never spoken to the great C 
again I cannot think that he would have 
been to blame. For the latter, judging 
by his own account of the incident, 
appears to me to have been about as 
absolutely in the wrong as it is possible 
for a man to be. He puts himself out 
of court in his very first sentence : 
““T was once paid a bet twice over.” 
If so there was only one thing to be 
done, viz., to refund the money. Or 
if there was a doubt about the matter, 
which his words hardly imply, he might 
have offered to toss for it. He had no 
right to dictate how money which did 


not properly belong to him should be 
disposed of, and I cannot see that his 
proposal met the justice of the case in 
any way or was redeemed by its would- 
be facetiousness. I would not like to 
tell such an anecdote about myself— 
still less to print it. 

But it must be admitted that the 
ethics of the card-table are not so clearly 
defined as they ought to be, and that 
cases do arise in which it is difficult to 
reconcile the desire to be fair with a 
due regard for one’s material interests. 
For instance, there is the old question 
as to whether it is or is not incumbent 
upon you to score your opponents’ 
honours for them. I believe I am right 
in saying that it is now the universal 
custom to do so, whether the opponents 
remember them or not. But this was 
not always the case. At whist the rule 
was quite clear that you helped the 
other side with their score of tricks but 
not of honours, which had to be claimed 
by them before the next deal was 
complete. And when Bridge came in, 
although there was no rule to this effect, 
most of us thought that the. same 
etiquette would hold good, and that 
unless a player remembered his own 
honours they would not be scored for 
him. 

However, with the advent of the 
pencil and scoring-sheet—instead of each 
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side marking their own tricks and points 
on a whist marker, or with counters—it 
became rather invidious to wilfully leave 
out an entry which favoured the other 
side ; and so, although it went somewhat 
against the grain with the old-fashioned 
whist player, and he did it grudgingly, 
a custom arose of marking the opponents’ 
honours whether they were claimed or 
not. In fact, the principle was laid 
down that a player who undertook to 
score must score correctly, which 
involved the making of every material 
entry on his scoring-block, no matter 
which side it might happen to favour. 
And there the matter has stood ever 
since. 

But what is the position of a player 
who does not happen to be scoring, but 
notices that the players who are have 
omitted to score 2 slam, say, for his 
adversaries ? Must he, as a matter of 
equity, call attention to the fact, or 
would it be a piece of quixotic foolish- 
ness, which his partner would have the 
right to resent? I wish I knew the 
answer to this question, but [ am bound 
to say that I do not. It is so mucha 
matter of etiquette—that is to say, of 
what the other players would do for you 
if your positions were reversed, what a 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 
bidding is as follows :— 


First round: B ‘one heart’’; Z ‘‘ two spades’’; A ‘no’; 


Second round: B “no.” 
Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Score: Love-all, in the third game. 
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fair-minded man would consider correct, 
and so on. 

And, talking of this, I remember 
a well-known writer on Bridge, and a 
most honourable player, too—not the 
gentleman I have mentioned at the 
beginning of this article—telling me that 
he deliberately gave up scoring because 
he objected to calling his opponents’ 
honours for them. It was costing him 
a couple of hundred a year, he reckoned, 
and he looked upon it as an unnecessary 
piece of extravagance. But that was in 
the early days of Bridge, when the 
influence of the whist tradition was still 
felt, and I doubt if he would take the 
same view now. 

The fact is you have to fall in with the 
ways of other people, and do as they do, 
whether you agree with their practice 
on purely ethical grounds or not. 
Personally, I like a strict game, but you 
cannot leave a man in a hole which he 
has helped you out of the day before, 
or exact a penalty which you know quite 
well would not be exacted from you. 
The difficulty is to discover what the 
custom of the card-table is in regard to 
any particular matter. When you are 


sure of this there can be no question as 
to whether you will conform to it or not. 


Problem XII. was as follows :— 


B deals, and tke 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Diamonds..... K 5 


Spades....... AQJ654 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 
Diamonds..... 99876 


Claps.<....-..A 43° 2 

Clubs 
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The first two tricks are as follows :— 


Y 
Trick 1 


9 
9 
Z 
Tracks: AB, 0; ZY, 1 


Solution : The danger is that A may be holding 
up the king of spades, in which case, if a second 
finesse is taken, he may win the trick and lead a 
club, depriving Z of his only sure means of putting 
the lead back into dummy. And should this 
happen, and Y go on with clubs, they might be 
ruffed, as there would still be a trump left in, so 
that Z might just miss game, as he could easily 
lose two tricks in diamonds. A safer way to play 


the hand is to win the next trick with the ace of 
spades and lead a third round, which will take 
out all the adversaries’ trumps if B followed upon 
the second round, as he can at most have held 
three originally, A being marked with the 3. 


Trick 2 
A 


Tricks: AB, 0;.¥Z, 2 


Z can discard two 
Y’s clubs, and can 
in ‘diamonds and one 


Then whatever is_ led, 
diamonds (at least) on 
at most lose two tricks 
in trumps 


Correct Sol'tions Brundall, C. H. Atkinson, 
Loch, Oran, Sam, 5 marks each. 

I shall, if possible, publish the names of the 
prize-winners in our next issue. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT, 


Oran.—I am afraid I have destroyed the 
solution to which your letter refers. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR APRIL. 


1 SAT—Anc.inc: Thames trout fishing begins. 
4 TUES—Racinc: Curragh. 


5 WED—Racine: Curragh. KENNEL: Luton 
(Terriers) ; Colmonel (N.B.) ; Glasgow (Poms) ; 
Bradford (Terriers). 


6 THURS—Racinc: Curragh. 
7 FRI—Racinc : Lingfield. 
8 SAT—Racinc : Lingfield. 


10 MON—RaciIncG: Mullingar. 
North London (Bulldogs). 


11 TUES—Racine: 
meeting); Kildare 
(Punchestown). 


12 WED—Racinc: Newmarket ; 
National Hunt (Punchestown). FIELD TRIAL: 
Ipswich Kennel Club. KENNEL: Belfast 
(Terriers) ; Knightsbridge (Griffons Bruxellois). 


13 THURS—Racinc: Newmarket ; Kilmallock. 
FIELD TRIAL: Ipswich Kennel Club. KENNEL: 
Leeds Leodensian (Bulldog). 


KENNEL: 


Newmarket 
and National 


(Craven 
Hunt 


Kildare and 


14 FRI—Racinc: Leopardstown. 


15 SAT—Racinc: Phoenix Park. HvuNTING: 
Otter Hunting begins about this date. 


19 WED—Hitary Law SitTT1NG ends. KENNEL: 
Clapham Junction (Toy Dogs). 


24 MON—Racinc: Ward Hunt (Fairyhouse) ; 
Cork Park. KENNEL: Halifax (Yorkshires) ; 
Manor Park (Airedales and Bulldogs); Neath ; 
Newcastle ; Sheffield (Sporting Terriers). 


25 TUES—Racinc: Cashel. CAMBRIDGE EASTER 
TERM begins. 


26 WED—Racinc: Newcastle West (Ireland). 
KENNEL: Leith (N.B.). OxForp EASTER 
TERM begins. 


27 THURS—Racinc: 
(Clonmel). 


28 FRI—Racine: Newbury. 


Powerstown Park 


29 SAT—Racinc: Newbury. Huntinc Fox 


hunting ends. 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “‘BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
SHOE LANE, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—*BADMINZINE, LONDON.” Telephone—6580, 


HARRODS 


REGIMENTAL BADGES 


Harrods hold an unrivalled stock of Service Jewellery, Regimental 
Badges, Miniature War Medals, In Memoriam Medals, &c., &c. 


IN MEMORIAM MEDALS. 


This Artistic Medal, ‘‘ Lest we ForGet,” 
has been designed by ALFRED Drury,R.A. 
as a memorial to the brave men who 
have fallen fighting for their country. 
The panel upon the reverse is designed 
to take the name of the fallen herc, or 
the name of a regiment or ship which 
has lost men in action. The medal is 
made in three sizes—in bronze with silver 
patine finish, bronze with old gold finish, 
also in silver and silver with old gold 
finish. 

27/6 3in. 84/. 
Bronze —lfin. 3/6 1fin.12/6 3in.31/6 
CasEs (flat)h—2/6 4/6 6/6 
Cases (with shut and open front)— 
56 7/6 13/6 


ir. 


R.F.C. Brooch, set Diamond Wings, 

15ct. Gold and Enamel, 3 Enamelled Wreath and Initials. 
with Motto. = Rose Diamonds .. £1610 0O 
Brilliants .. .. £30 0 0 


R.A.M.C, af Siok 
Diamond centre, Ne Solid Gold Locket (to hold two Diamond Crown 
Olivine Wreath, M6 portraits). With any Regimental _ and End, 
Enamelled Crown, WA lg Crest enamelled in relief. bad | Enamelled Border. - 
£13 10 0 Illustration actual size. \ 223-6 °¢ 


W, 


Lady's 18ct. Gold Wrist Watch, 
Adjustable Moire Silk Band, good snap, warranted 3 years. 
£5 10 O 


HARRODS LTD. 


(RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director), 


LONDON, S.W. | 


Miniature, 6/6 Miniature, 7/6 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Secret Health 


‘THE first step—and the most important—towards 
| securing what is more precious than gold, is perfect 

action of the millions of pores in the skin with which 
our bodies are covered. The pores are Nature’s provision 
for the discharge of poison-laden matter and worn-out 
tissue, the elimination of which is absolutely essential to 
perfect health. There is no better means of keeping the 
pores open and cleansed of impurities than by the regular 
use of Thermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and 
water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. Thermal 
Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, healthful action, 
increase the circulation, tone up the entire system, and 
produce that delightful feeling of invigorated health and 
buoyancy. Physicians recommend 


FOOT’S BATH CABINET 


for the prevention and cure of Golds, Influenza, Rheumatism, 
Liver and Kidney Complaints, Skin Affections, etc. Every 
form of Thermal Bath (plain, medicated or perfumed) can 
be eijoyed privately in one’s own room. Foot’s Cabinets 
possess several exclusive advantages, such as efficient and 
absolutely safe outside heater, adjustable seat, heat 
regulator. The bather is not fastened by the neck to the 
Cabinet. Exit easy and immediate. No assistant required. 
When not in use it folds into a small compact space. 


Prices from 3S /-. Write for Bath Book B 41. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (°S%}:), 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut d. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 7 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


per oz. 
Also Player's Navy Cut De 
Player's “White 6° 4 Luxe (a development of 


Player's Navy Cut) packed 
Label Navy Cut in 2-oz, and 4-oz. airtight 


per oz. i \ tins at 1/6 and 3/-respectively 


PLAYER S NAVYCUT CIGARETTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) 100-3/8;: 50-110. MEDIUM 100-3,-; 50-1/Z7 


Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices. 
IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCON'STS AND STORES. 


For Wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home and for the Front 
at Duty Free Rates. Terms on application to JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P 611 Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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==The Original Cording’s. Estd. 1839 == 


J.C. CORDING & 


Waterproofers to H.M. the King. 
The “CORWARD” Waterproof Cape 


WITH ATTACHED WRAP (Patent applied for). 


CARRIED KNAPSACK FASHION, 
OR SLUNG FROM THE SHOULDER. 


This capacious coat-length cape reaches well below the knees and goes 
on easily over equipment and even thickest military clothing. In the 
fore-part are wide slits, covered with flaps to button, through which 
the arms pass. 

The garment is fitted with readily adjusted straps, buckling in front, 
which also serve to carry the cape if it be thrown back temporarily to 
give entire freedom to the arms. Further, these straps are adapted so 
that the cape (rolled up into a small attached wrap) may be carried 
either knapsack fashion in position for immediate use, or slung from 
the shoulder. 


When ordering a ‘ Corward” Cape, or directing that one be sent on 
approval, height and chest measure, and reference, should be given. 


New Illustrated List of waterproof coats and 


boots, trench waders, portable baths, basins, &c., at request. 


Only Addresses: 


19, PICCADILLY, W., & 35, ST. JAMES'S ST., S.W. 


Active Service Requisites and 
Comforts of all kinds. Ic KER Y ° 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NOVELTIES SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION. “177 fo 183 fer 2? 
REGENT ST. Ming ase 
GOOD LUCK MASCOT. LONDON Nanefactaurer 
(Registered) 
*FUMSUP!’ for Luck. LUCKY WHITE HEATHER. LUCKY 
Behold in me 15-ct. Gold and Whole K 
The birth of luck, Pear! Pendant, and Gold WHITE 


Two charms combined Neck Chain, £2 2s. 
TOUCHWOOD—FU MSUP. Without Chain? £1 1s. HEATHER 


Silver Model.. .. .. a each Whit Heather’ Circle 
9-ct Gold Model .. .. 12/6 ,, “Charms, for 
1§-ct. ,, 21/- ,, White Heath Spray Parting 


15-ct. ,, with re val 
Gem Eyes .. .. 30/= Brooches, 32/6 an 39/6 Souvenirs. 


LUMINOUS 
WRIST 
WATCH and 
WRIST 
SUPPORT. 


Vickery’s Latest and Perfectly re. a votl Service Wrist Watch. Luminous Hands and Figures. 
Serew Case, perfect timekeeper, with Wide Strap, which gives great support to Wrist. 
Silver, 63/-. Solid Gold, £6 6s. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY | 
BRANCHES BRANCHES 

49 -MOORGATE STREET-EC as 42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
145-CANNON STREET - 99 -STRAND -W:C 
45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET : 103 -STRAND -W-C 
16-LONDON STREET EC 17-BILLITER STREET EC 
66:-CHEAPSIDE - - 127 ‘HIGH HOLBORN - 

(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 


12/6 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW R¥S-@ POSTAL DEP? 
BILLITER 
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OFFICERS’ 


OUTFITS AT 


GAMAGES 


UNIFORMS & PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
FOR WINTER CAMPAIGNING. 


Field Service Jackets, 
Cashmere and Serges, 
45/-, 50/-,  55/- 
Slacks to match, 
14/6, 16/6, 18/6 
Field Service Jackets, 
Whipcords and Baratheas, 
63/-, 70/-, 84/- 
Slacks to match, 
21/-, 25/-, 
Infantry Breeches, 
Bedford Cords, 
21/-, 25/-, 30/-, 35/- 
Cavalry Breeches, with 
buckskin strapping 7/6 extra. 


30/- 


Send for Complete Military 
Equipment Catalogue 
Post Free. 


THE ‘SERVICE’ TRENCH COAT 


This Coat is made from a 
specially prepared Fabric, scien- 
tifically treated by an entirely 
new process. Rainproof to a 
degree hitherto unattainable, 
smartly cut and well tailored. 
Light in weight but warm and 
comfortable. Lined with a 
detachable Camel Fleece. 


63/- and 43 gns. 
MILITARY UNDERCOAT 


In Tan Leather. An ideal gar- 
ment for Cold Weather. Can be 
worn under any great coat or 
waterproof. 
45/- 50/- 60/- 
Also made to be worn under 
British Warm. 


35/- and 45/- 


s=YInfantry Great 
5 


British Warms, Fleece lined, 
50/-, 55/-, 63/-, 84/- 
With detachable Fleece lining, 
Special value, 65/- 

Fur-lined British Warms, 
Lined Sheepskin - £6 10 
» Marmot - £6 10 
», Musquash - £8 10 
Coats, 
5/-, 63/-, 70/- 
Cavalry Great Coats, 
60/-, 70/-, 84/- 
Rainproof Garbicord . Coats, 
Infantry style, 42/-, 50/- 
With detachable Fleece lining, 
83/-, 90/- 
Also in Cavalry style, 97/6 


Every Officer should in- 

spect our Military Show- 

rooms before purchasing 
his kit. 


A. W. GAMAGE, 


LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SIHOUSANDS OF BARNARDO BOYS AND 
' GIRLS ARE REPUTABLE CITIZENS 
. OF THE EMPIRE. NEARLY 7,000 
BARNARDO BOYS ARE FIGHTING FOR 
KING AND COUNTRY IN THE ARMY, 
NAVY, AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


In the Army : In the Canadian Contingents : names known 1,715 
Further estimated number 
(on an average 35 are joining weekly) .. 1,251 
2,966 
In the Indian Contingent % ae 7 
In the Australian and New Zealand Contingents i 
Enlisted in Jamaica, 1; Enlisted in China, 1 Ns 
Enlisted in the British Army at home since war broke out .. 
In the Navy: Trained at the Watts Naval School 
(300 boys are constantly in training at this School.) 
Stepney Boys known to be in the Navy 
Total of list to date in the Army and Navy 
In the Mercantile Marine : ae : 
Hox. James Page, an 


old Barnardo Boy, now 


Member of Federal 
Parliament, Australia. 
. Please help these Homes to Rescue the Nation’ s Destitute Children, and 
w hen sending gifts please mention ‘ ‘Badminton.’ Cheques and Orders payable 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and crossed “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes”’ (Notes should 


be registered), may be addre ssed to the Honorary Director: William Baker, M.A., 
LL.B., 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


ONS ION 


Total, including Mercantile Marine 


Ky 
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AFRICA 
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Che Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 249. APRIL, 1916 


CONTENTS 


A LOOK ROUND .. ..-By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 419 
THE LURE OF EGYPT as By CLIVE HOLLAND 435 
EARLY DAYS OF WAR By LADY WESTMACOTT 458 
SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: No. 24—Cumberland .. By WALTER BAXENDALE 475 
NIMROD... By E. B. 507 
SHOOTING THE WILD GOOSE IN IRELAND... ..__... By 4. SIDNEY GALTREY 525 
MOTORING... By BERRY 55 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
By Mrs. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly”) 5: 


FICTION : 


A FRIENDLY ‘MOUNT -- By “THE COLONEL” 491 
THE CLEANSKIN MUSTERERS By JEFFREY SILANT 516 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor vequests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 


wish to offer, before sending the MS. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 


non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, 


London, E.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 16/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 14/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY _ Funds, £24,000,000. 


‘‘An old and first-class office.’’ ‘Noted for its generous treatment 


‘*Low rates a distinctive feature.”’ of its Policy-holders.’’ 
he Times. Army and Navy Gazette. . 


CHIEF OFFICES 


LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 
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Gem Rings. 


Palladium Set. 
£12 10 O 


Pearl—5 p 


with Diamond Points. 
£15 00 


Pearl— one,” With 


Diamond Points. 
£18 10 0 


Fine quality Pearl and 
Diamond Crossover. 
£135 O 


Half-hoop. 3 Stone 
Diamond Ring. 
£295 0 0 


HE Goldsmiths 

and Silversmiths 
Company's Gem Rings 
are of finest quality, 
the gems used having 
been with 
special care, and the 
workmanship the 
mountings being of 
highest standard. The 
collection of selected 


chosen 


rings available affords 
an excellent choice, the 
prices ranging from £5 
upwards. Selections 
of Rings and Loose 
Stones will be sent for 
approval, post paid, at 
the Company’s risk. 


An Illustrated Catalogue for- 
warded free on application 


Ouly One Address. 
No Branclics. 


Diamond Crossover, with 
Diamond Shoulders. 


Sapphire and 
Crossover. 


Sapphire and Diamond 
Cluster, 
£72 10 0 


Specimen Sapphire and 
Diamond Crossover. 


Half-hoop 5 Stone 
Diamond Ring. 
£110 0 O 


112, Regent St., London, W. 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong. 


\ 


| 
€ We 


BELGIAN: ‘“ Your cheeriness and optimism, Monsieur, 
are most refreshing.” 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “ Well, so long as one is true to 
one’s standard one’s friends are true to him.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Scorch Wuisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK. 
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BICYCLES 


Whether you possess a motor cycle or contemplate 
purchasing one, the new Catalogue of B.S.A. Motor 
Bicycles should be in your hands without delay. 
It forms a reliable guide to the soundest and most 
progressive developments in motor cycle con- 
struction. The latest refinements and exclusive 
features for which the B.S.A. name is famous are 
fully described, while the handsome colour plates 
showing the various models are the finest illustra- 
tions of motor bicycles ever published. 


1916 CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company Ltd., 60, Small Heath, Birming 
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The Car for Service 


@ The Crossley Car has proved its ability 
to give satisfactory service under all 
conditions. 


G Before the War it secured many awards 
in competitive racing (mainly _firsts)— 
proof of its ability to stand abnormal 
strains. 


D. 
CROSSLEY MOTORS L" q During the War Crossley Cars are 
MANCHESTER, rendering consistent service in many 
directions, and consolidating the success 


ENGLAND. 4 
achieved in pre-war days. 


Telephone: 4611-3 City, Manchester. 
Telegrams: ‘* Motors, Gorton,” 


Being fully employed on National demands we can only 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : mention above facts and leave you to read the morai. 
45. Great Marlborough Street. 


Ger Let your next car be a “Crossley.” 
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_| For Members of the Expeditionary Forces 


RATION 
MALTED MILK TABLETS 


round air-tight tin weighing 70zs. and containing 80 
highly compressed tablets :-—this is Horlick’s 24-Hour 

ation. From 10 to 2e tablets dissolved in the mouth 
as required supply the nourishment given by an ordinary 
meal, and they quickly restore energy and vitality. The 
contents of one tin are sufficient to maintain strength and 
vigour for 24 hours without any other food, and, in addition, 
the tablets relieve thirst. Think in how many ways an 
emergency ration such as this would be useful toevery soldier ! 


Send one to YOUR Soldier to-day. 


Now obtainable of Chemists, 
—Price 1/6 each— 


If your Chemist cannot supply you, we will send the tin post free to any 
d on ipt of 1/6. Give FULL name and address to which you 
wish the ration sent, also state your own name and address and write plainly. 


fete} 


jejejeiete 


I 


Be particular to give regimental number, rank, name, squadron or company, battalion, 
tattery, regiment (or other unit). staff appointment or department. State with 
which Expeditionary Force your soldier is serving. 
33 HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
1D; noo! jal 
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7 A substitute for 
CHUTNEE. 


An excellent substitute for Chutnee 
can be made by mixing LEA & 
PERRINS’ SAUCE with jam (plum 
for preference). Try it! 


Observe 
the signature 
thus : — 


in white 
across the red label 
on every bottle. 


The origina) and genuine Worcestershire. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


SMART BUT USEFUL 


KNITTED 
COATS 


During the coming Season garments 
of a thoroughly practical character 
will undoubtedly be in great demand 
both for indoor and outdoor wear. 
We have therefore designed a large 
number of Knitted Coats in Silk, 
pure Cashmere, Imitation Silks, 
Stockinette, etc., all of which are 
both useful and becoming, and can 
be worn for all manner of occasions. 


FLEECY KNITTED WOOL- 
LEN COAT (as sketch), very 
light in weight and loose fitting. 
Made from very soft yarn, in a 
good variety of contrasting stripes. 
Extra large sizes in stock. 


Price 5 2/ 6 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


(DEBENHAMS, LIMITED),} 


Wigmore Street 
(Cavendish Square), London, W. 


Famous for over a Century for 
Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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ickins & Jones’ 


ton 
gry 


Famed for Fashion, Reliability, and Moderate Prices. 


H17. Reliable Raincoat in 
closely woven twill coating, quite 
porous and without rubber. Cut 
on semi -military lines, with 
adjustable waist - band. Open 
patch pockets and military collar. 


In a variety of new 59 /6 


fawn shades . 


H18. A Raincoat combining 
smartness of appearance with 
comfort. The yoke and sleeve 
are cut in one piece, the deep 
pivot sleeve allows great free- 
dom of movement. In several 
smart fawn shades of thoroughly 
reliable twill coating 69 /6 


H 19, Showercoat, in twill 
coating. Stocked in various 
lengths. <A thoroughly practical 
style, with new adjust- 49 / 
able collar... .. .. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


IF YOU CANNOT MAKE A PERSONAL CALL, POST ORDERS WILL BE 
ATTENDED TO WITH PROMPTITUDE AND CARE BY EXPERT ASSISTANTS. 


DICKINS & JONES w. 


Regent St., 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN REST-GOWNS. | 


JUANITA, Graceful rest cr 
maternity Gown in soft satin, 
full fichu of black net edged 
key pattern in silver. Suitable 
for half mourning, expanding 


waist, and corded 5igns. 


at hem 


GEORGETTE, Handsome 
model tea Gown of fine black 
Chantilly pattern lace over 
white silk and ninon, corsage 
trimmed with silver thread and 
finished at neck and waist with 


bead rope 1 1300s. 


DENISE. Graceful rest 
Gown, in sky soft silk, with 
scarf drapery in Paris lace, 
caught up with pink satin rose- 


buds and leaves. 


Ribbon at waist. 


CELESTE. Smart Tea- 
gown in Taffeta, pompadour 
style, trimmed dainty frill, with 
picot edge, the front being 
prettily arranged with cross- 
over effect and stole ends. 


Lace ruffles at neck GSans 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., Ltd., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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OVE asked me where the roses grew; 
1 bade him not go seek ; 
But forthwith bade my Julia show 
A bud in either cheek. 

So wrote Herrick ; and no one knew better 
than he did the irresistible charm of a clear, 
healthy complexion—just such a complexion 
as is attained by regular use of Roval 
Vinolia Cream. 
And it was Herrick also who wrote— 
“‘ Beauty neglected perisheth apace.” For 
preserving an exquis te compl_xion, glowing 
with health and beauty this delightful 
emollient, used daily, has special 
value. In cases of redness, rough- 
ness, cuts and abrasions of the 
skin, its soothing and healing pro- 

perties are very beneficial. 


From All Chemists. 
In Tins 1/04 & 1/10. 


ViNOLIA CO. LIMITED, 
LONDON & PARIS. 


ROYAL VINOLIA CREAM 
SOAP is confidently recom- 
mended to users of the Cream, 
as it contains all the active 
ingredients of this valuable 
preparation. It is specially 
soothing for tender and delicate 
skins. In boxes of three Tablets. 
Price One Shilling. 
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NEW BLANKETS FOR OLD: 


The WORLD-FAMOUS THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., Ltd., Witney, 


HAVE A WONDERFUL 
INEXPENSIVE METHOD OF 


and RENOVATING 


BLANKETS 


Makes them Look and Wear Like NEW. 


Important Offer to Every Household. 


A* announcement that will be welcomed with enthusiasm by every 
l householder, housewife, boarding-house keeper, or hotel proprietor is 
made by the famous Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., which enables the public 
veritably to secure new blankets for old. The firm has 
long specialized in the sending of their unsurpassable 
genuine Witney Blankets direct to the purchaser in any 
part of the country. 


LENGTHENS LIFE. AVOIDS SHRINKING. 
Now the latest enterprise of the Witney Blanket Co. 
has taken the form of a remarkable offer to clean and 
thoroughly renovate any soiled or old blanket—-whether 
Witney or otherwise—in such a way that it practically 
amounts to the transforming of an old blanket into a new 
one and lengthens the ‘‘life’”’ of blankets and avoids the 

shrinking, ruining processes of the ordinary laundry. 


These piciures tllus- 
trate the story of 
Witney Cleaning. 
The first picture shows 
the dismay and per- 
plexity of the house- 
wife on discovering her 
Blankets are so dirty. 
The second, the splen 
did ‘Pure Air’ drying 
grounds at Witney. 
The third depicts the 
pleasure of the house- 
wife on receiving back 
her once dirty blankets, 
fresh, clean,and sweet, 
ve-whitened, and fleecy 
nap re-raised, ‘Truly,’ 
she exclaims, ‘ New 
Blankets for Old.” 


CLEANING TESTIMONIALS. 


CHEAP, RELIABLE, AND SPEEDY PROCESS. 
The splendid open-air drying grounds, and the careful way in which the 
glorious smooth “‘ nap” of the blanket is re-raised and made soft and 
warmth-giving as when new, give to every blanket sent to Witney for cleaning 
a double life and a double pleasure and comfort. 


A UNIQUE ELECTRICAL PLANT IS EMPLOYED. 
The process is quite cheap and most convenient no matter in what part of 
the country you live. 


THE WITNEY BLANKET CO.’S GUARANTEE. 

™ The Witney Blanket Co. guarantee that in no single case do they follow 
the methods of the ordinary cleaner. Instead of the bedraggled, shrunken, 
coarse-surfaced blanket—a mere wreck of the fleecy mass that once gave 
such comfort and delight, that the housewife has come to regard as the 
certain fate of her blankets after cleaning—the Witney Blanket Co. return 
your blanket speedily, a thing of perfect purity and sweetness, a soft, deeply 
tleecy mass of blanketed comfort that is a pleasure to look upon and a treble 
delight to sleep under. 


FILL IN NOW THIS SPECIAL FORM. 


Stourhead. To be filled in and posted by those who desire tc learn how 


* Lady HOARE is delighted with ihe Blankets.” 
Rogate, Sussex. 
“ Lady WYNDHAM is extremely pleased with the Blankets, which ar. 
heautifully cleaned, and encloses cheque.” 
Ropley, Hants. 
“TI enclose remittance for the Blankets cleaned so beautifully for me. They have 
deen in use 25 years, but vou returned them looking like new ones. With thanks.” 


HOW TO SEND YOUR BLANKETS FOR CLEANING. 
Fill in and post the coupon for particulars. You will receive full 
particulars of terms, best route for despatch, a ready addressed label for 
your use, and a list of testimonials. 
Of course, any reader may send the blanket or blankets that require 
cleaning direct to the Witney Blanket Co., Witney, without previous 
communication. 


they can make Old Blankets like New 
To THE — Y BLANKET CO., LTD., 


UTTER 


Dear Sirs 


CROSS WORKS, 


WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


Please send me particulars of your blanket cleaning 
offer that enables me to make my old blankets like new 


at quite moderate cost. 


Badminton Mag., 


Aprit. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


iw true ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, 
You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the according to dir. 
ection the harness will ull always Jook well,” THE FIELD 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 
Loose Boxes from 
Paid. 


Revolving 


Shelters 


14 
A Speciality. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 


Estimates Free Works 6 Acres. BED FO RD 


Established 70 Years. 


V 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
AT ALL STORES 6° 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 93, Albany Works, Bath. 


> 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 
TABLE 


Price 
3/6 
per Doz. 
Pints, 
46 
per Doz. 
Quarts. 


3 Dozen 
Cases: 
Carriage 


WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


for Amateur 
Best Results. No Waiting. 
Developing—1s. for 12 exposures; 
6d for 6. Prints 1d. Postcards 1d. 
Cameras Bought or Exchanged. 
martin,” Southampton 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENT 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Made, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention to 
Post Orders. 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
This Mirror is highly resistive to 
atmospheric action, and will retain a 
brilliant polish for a longer period than 
either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. | 
Price 3/+ Post Free. 


it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


ARMY KNIFE. 
Contamuing Large Bla in Opener, and 
Shel field Made, §/+ Post Free 


In answering any advertisement on this page 
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ALL-METAL FLASK. 
Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 
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HE record of Sunbeam Cars 
in the War is one of unfailing 
service under all conditions. Large 
quantities are continually being 
supplied to the Government, proof 
that their supreme qualities are 
appreciated. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. Manchester: 112, Deansgate. 
LoNDON AND District AGENTS FOR CARS: 


J. KEELE, LTD., New Bond St., W. 


Dunlop Tyres are fitted 
to Sunbeam Cars 
as standard. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED By E. Hutton & Co., Lrp., Snor LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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